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IMMATERIALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

IN  meditating  on  the  nature  of  man,  we  may 
difcover  two  diftinft  principles ;  the  one  rai- 
fmg  him  to  the  fludy  of  eternal  truths,  and 
bearing  him  aloft  to  the  regions  of  the  intellectual 
world;  the  other  debafing  him  even  below  himfelf, 
and  fub]e£Ung  him  to  the  flavery  of  fenfe  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  -pafllons.     From,  hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  man  is  not  one  fimple  and  indivi- 
dual fubftance. 

By  the  word  fubftance  is  here  meant,  a  being 

pofleiTed  of  fome  primitive  quality,    abftradled 

from  all  particular  and  fecondary  modifications. 

VOL.  IV.  B  t         Now 
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Now,   if  all  known  primitive  qualities  may  be 
united  in  one  and  the  fame  being,  we  have  no 
need  to  admit  of  more  than  one  fubftance  -,  but 
if  fome  of  thcfe  qualities  are  incompatible  with 
and  neceffarily  exclufive  of  each  other,  we  muft 
admit  oj^the.exiftence  of  as  many  different  fub- 
fbnces  as  there  are  fuch  incompatible  qualities. 
Notwithftanding  what  Mr  Locke  hath  faid  on  this 
fubject,  we  need  only  to  know  that  matter  is  ex- 
tended and  divifible  to  be  affured  that  it  cannot 
think.     Attraction  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  myftery  of  which   may  poffibly  be  impene- 
trable ;  but  we  are  at  leaft  capable  of  conceiving, 
that  gravity,  acting  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 
matter,  is  neither  incompatible  with  extenfion  or 
divisibility.  Can  we  conceive  the  fame  of  thought 
and  fentiment?    The  fenfible  parts  are  extended, 
but  the  fenfitive  being  is  fingle  and  indivifible;  it 
is  either  entirely  itfelf  or  nothing  :   The  fenfitive 
being  therefore  is  not  a  body, 

A  mere  machine  is  evidently  incapable  of 
thinking  •,  it  has  neither  motion  nor  figure  pro- 
ductive of  reflection :  whereas,  in  man  there  exifts 
fomething  perpetually  prone  to  expand,  and  to 
burft  the  fetters  by  which  it  is  confined.  Space 
itfelf  affords  not  bounds  to  the  human  mind :  the 
whole  univerfe  is  not  extenfive  enough  for  him : 
his  fentiments,  his  defires,  his  anxieties,  and  even 
his  pride,  take  rife  from  a  principle  different  from 

that 
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that  body  within  which  he  perceives  h.imfelf  con- 
fined. 

No  material  being  can  be  felf-active,  but  man 
perceives  himfelf  felf-aclive ;  and  this  fentiment 
carries  with  it  a  ftronger  conviction  than  any  rea- 
fon  which  can  ever  be  brought  againft  it.  He 
hath  a  body  on  which  other  bodies  adt,  and  which 
ac~l  reciprocally  on  them.  This  reciprocal  a£lion 
is  indubitable  ;  but  the  will  is  independent  of  the 
fenfes.  It  can  either  confsnt  to  or  refift  their 
impreflions ;  and  we  perceive  clearly  within  our- 
felves  when  we  act:  according  to  our  wills,  and 
when  we  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  our  paifions. 

If  the  foul  be  immaterial,  it  may  furvive  the 
body.  Were  there  no  other  proof  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  foul  than  the  oppreffion  of  the  juft 
and  the  triumph  of  the  wicked  in  this  world,  that 
alone  would  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  it.  So  mock- 
ing a  difcord  amidft  the  general  harmony  of 
things  would  make  us  look  out  for  the  caufe  j  and 
we  mould  infer  from  thence,  that  we  do  not 
ceafe  to  exift  with  this  life,  but  that  every  thing 
refumes  its  order  after  death.  When  the  union 
of  the  body  and  foul  is  broken,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  one  jnay  be  diflblved  and  the  other  pre- 
ferved  entire.  Why  fhould  the  diffolution  of  the 
one  neceflarily  bring  on  that  of  the  other  ?  On 
the  contrary,  being  fo  different  in  their  natures, 
their  ftate  of  union  a  ftate  of  violence ;  and 
B  2  when 
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when  it  is  broken,  they  both  return  to  their  na- 
tural fituation:  the  aftive  and  living  fubftance 
regains  all  the  force  it  had  employed  in  giving 
motion  to  the  paffive  and  dead  fubftance  to  which 
it  had  been  united.  The  failings  and  infirmities 
of  man  make  us  fenfible  that  man  is  but  half 
alive,  and  that  the  life  of  the  foul  commences  at 
the  death  of  the  body. 

But  what  fe  that  life  ?  Is  the  foul  immortal  in 
its  own  nature?  A  limited  comprehenfion  is  in- 
capable of  conceiving  any  thing  that  is  unlimited. 
Whatever  we  call  infinite  is  beyond  human  con- 
ception. We  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm ;  we 
can  employ  no  arguments  on  fubjeds  we  cannot 
conceive.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  foul  furvives  the  body  fo  long  as  is  necefiary 
to  juftify  Providence  in  the  good  order  of  things; 
every  rational  man  will  adopt  that  as  an  article 
of  faith ;  but  who  knows  that  the  foul  will  fur- 
vive  the  body  for  ever?  We  may  readily  conceive 
how  material  bodies  wear  away  and  are  deftroyed 
by  the  feparation  of  their  parts;  but  we  cannot 
conceive  a  like  diffolution  of  a  thinking  being  : 
and  hence,  as  we  cannot  imagine  how  it  can  die, 
we  may  prefume  it  cannot  die  at  all. 

ROUSSEAU. 
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MATERIALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

SOUL  is  an  invented  word,  faintly  and  ob« 
fcurely  denoting  the  fpring  of  human  life.  All 
animals  have  a  motion,  and  this  ability  to  move 
is  called  adlive  force ;  but  this  force  is  no  diftinct 
being  whatever.  We  have  paflions,  memory,  and 
reafon  :  but  thefe  paflions,  this  memory,  and  rea- 
fon,  are  furely  not  feparate  things;  they  are  not 
beings  exifting  in  us ;  they  are  not  diminutive  per- 
fons  of  a  particular  exiftence ;  they  are  generical 
words  invented  to  fix  our  ideas.  Thus  the  foul 
itfelf,  which  fignifies  our  memory,  our  reafon, 
our  paflions,  is  only  a  bare  word.  Whence  then, 
motion  in  nature  ?  from  God.  Whence  vege- 
tation in  the  plant  ?  from  God.  Whence  mo- 
tion in  animals?  from  God.  Whence  cogitation 
in  man  ?  from  God. — Were  the  human  foul  a  di- 
minutive perfon,  inclofed  within  our  body,  to  di- 
rect 'its  motions  and  ideas,  would  not  that  be- 
tray in  the  eternal  Maker  of  the  world  an  impo- 
tence and  an  artifice  quite  unworthy  of  him  ?  He 
then  muft  have  been  incapable  of  making  auto- 
mata, which  ftiall  have  the  gift  of  motion  and 
thought  in  themfelves.  When  I  learned  Greek, 
I  read  Homer,  where  Vulcan  appears  to  me  anetf- 
cellent  fmith,  when  he  makes  golden  tripods  go- 
ing of  themfelves  to  the  counfcl  of  die  gods;  but 
B  3  had 
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had  this  fame  Vulcan  concealed  within  thefe  tri- 
pods  one  of  his  boys,  to  make  them  move  without 
being  perceived,  I  fhould  think  him  but  a  bung- 
ling  cheat. — Wherefore    fhould   God   put   two 
fprings  to  a  work  when  one  will  do  ?     That  God 
can  animate  that  fo  little  known  being  which  we 
call  matter,  muft    not   be    denied.      Why  ',then 
fhould  he  make  ufe  of  another  agent  to  animate 
it  ?     Further,  What  may  that  foul  be  which  you 
are  pleafed  to  give  to  our  body  ?     From  whence 
did  it  come  ?     When  did  it  come  ?     Muft  the 
Creator  of  the  univerfe  be  continually  watching 
the  copulation  of  men  and  women  ?     Clofely  ob- 
ferve  the  moment  when  a  germ  iflues  from  a 
man's  body,  and  paffes  into  that  of  a  woman,  and 
then  quickly  injea  a  foul  into  this  germ  ?     And 
if  this  germ  dies,  what  becomes  of  its  foul?  Either 
it  muft  have  been  created  ineffectually,  or  muft 
wait  another  opportunity. 

This  is  really  a  ftrange  employment  for  the  So- 
vereign of  the  univerfe.  And  it  is  not  only  in  the 
copulation  of  the  human  fpecies  that  he  muft  be 
continually  intent  ;  but  muft  obferve  the  like  vi- 
gilance and  celerity  with  all  animals  whatever: 
for,  like  us,  they  have   memory,  ideas,  and  paf- 
fions ;  and  if  a  foul  be  neceiTary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  thefe  fentiments,  thefe  ideas,   thefe  paf- 
fions,  and  this  memory,  God  muft  be  perpetually 
at  work  about  fouls  for  elephants  and  fleas,  for 

fifh 
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fiih  and  for  bonzes. — What  idea  doth  fuch  a  no- 
tion give  of  the  Architect  of  fo  many  millions  of 
worlds,  thus  obliged  to  be  continually  making 
invifible  props  for  perpetuating  his  work  ? 

VOLTAIRE. 

IMMATERIALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

IN  every  argument  concerning  material  and 
immaterial  fubftances,  in  which  philofophers 
fuppofe  our  perceptions  to  inhere,  no  better  me- 
thod can  be  imagined  than  to  afk  thofe  philofo- 
phers, What  they  mean  by  fubftance  and  mhefion  ? 

This  queftion  can  never  be  anfwered  with  re- 
gard to  matter  and  body;  and  the  mind  labours 
under  the  fame  difficulties,  and  alfo  is  burden- 
ed with  fome  additional  ones  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  fubjecl:.  As  every  idea  is  derived  from  a 
precedent  impreflion  (Vide  article  ORIGIN  OF 
IDF. AS,  by  Hume),  had  we  any  idea  of  the  fuh- 
ftance  of  our  minds,  we  muft  alfo  have  an  im- 
preflion of  it ;  which  is  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poflible,  to  be  conceived.  For  how  can  an  im- 
preffion  reprefent  a  fubftance  otherwife  than  by 
refembling  it  ?  And  how  can  an  impreflion  re- 
femble  a  fubftance,  fmce,  according  to  this  phi- 
lofophy,  it  is  not  a  fubftance,  and  has  none  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  or  characteriftics  of  a  fubftance  ? 
Thofe  philofophers  who  pretend  that  we  have  an 

idea 
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idea  of  the  fubftance  of  our  minds,  fhould  point 
out  the  impreffion  that  produces  it,  and  tell  di- 
ftin&ly  after  what  manner  that  imprefiion  ope- 
rates, and  from  what  object  it  is  derived.     Is  it  an 
impreflion  of  fenfation  or  reflection  ?     If  it  fhould 
be   afierted  that  the  definition  of  a  fubftance  is 
fomething  'which  may  exijl  by  it/elf;  this  definition, 
it  may  be  anfwered,  agrees  to  every  thing  that 
can  poflibly  be  conceived,  and  never  will  ferve  to 
diftinguifh  fubftance  from  accident,  or  the  foul 
from    its   perceptions.     Thus  we   may  reafon, 
Whatever  is  clearly  conceived  may  exift  ;    and 
whatever  is  clearly  conceived,  after  any  manner, 
may  exift  after  the  fame  manner.     Again,  every 
thing  which  is  different  is  diftinguifhable,  and 
every  thing  which  is  diftinguifhable  is   feparable 
by  the  imagination.     The  conclufion  from  thefe 
principles  is,  that  fince  all  our  perceptions  are  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  and  from   every  thing 
elfe  in  the  univerfe,  they  are  alfo  diftinct  and  fe- 
parable, and  may  be  confidered  as  feparately  ex- 
iftent,    and  may  exift  feparately,   and  have  no 
need  of  any  thing  elfe  to  fupport  their  exiftence. 
They  are,,therefore,  fubftances,  as  far  as  this  de- 
finition explains  a  fubftance.     Thus,  neither  by 
confidering  the  origin  of  ideas,  nor  by  mfans  of 
a  definition,  are  we  able  to  arrive  at  a  fatisfaftory 
notion  of  fubftance.     We  have  no  perfect  idea  of 
any  thing  but  of  a  perception:  A  fubftance  is  en- 
tirely 
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tirely  different  from  a  perception:  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  idea  of  a  fubftance.  Inhefion  infomething 
is  fuppofed  to  be  requifite  to  fupport  the  exiflence 
of  our  perceptions  :  Nothing  appears  requifite  to 
fupport  the  exiflence  of  a  perception  :  We  have 
therefore  no  itleaof  inhefion.  What  poflibility  then 
of  anfwering  that  queftion,  Whether  perceptions 
inhere  in  a  material  or  immaterial  fubftancel  when 
we  do  not  fo  much  as  underfland  the  meaning  of 
the  queftion. 

There  is  one  argument  commonly  employed  for 
the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  which  is  remarkable: 
Whatever  is  extended,  confifts  of  parts;  whatever 
confifts  of  parts,  is  divifible,  if  not  in  reality,  at 
lead  in  imagination.  But  it  is  impoflible  any  thing 
divifible  can  be  conjoined  to  a  thought  or  percep- 
tion, which  is  a  being  altogether  infeparable  and 
indivifible.  For,  fuppofmg  fuch  a  conjunction, 
would  the  indivifible  thought  exift  on  the  left  or 
on  the  right  of  this  extended  divifible  body;  on 
the  furface  or  the  middle;  on  the  back  or  fore- 
fide  of  it?  If  it  be  conjoined  with  extenfion,  it 
muil  exift  fomewhere  within  its  limits.  If  it 
exift  within  its  limits,  it  muft  either  exift  in  one 
particular  part ;  and  then  that  particular  is  indi- 
vifible, and  the  perception  is  conjoined  only  with 
it,  not  with  the  extenfion  :  Or,  if  the  thought 
exifts  in  every  part,  it  muft  alfo  be  extended, 
and  feparable  and  divifible  as  well  as  the  body; 

which 
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which  is  utterly  abfurd  and  contradi&ory.  For 
Can  any  one  conceive  a  paffion  of  a  yard  in  length, 
a  foot  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  in  thicknefs? 
Thought,  therefore,  and  exteufion,  are  qualities 
wholly  incompatible,  and  never  incorporate  toge- 
ther into  one  fubjeft.  This  argument  affects  not 
the  queftion  concerning  the  fubflance  of  the  foul, 
but  only  that  concerning  its  local  conjunction  with 
matter ;  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
confider  in  general  what  objects  are  or  are  not 
fufceptible  of  a  local  conjunction.  This  is  a  cu- 
rious queftion,  and  may  lead  us  to  fome  difcove- 

ries  of  confiderable  moment. The  firfl  notion 

of  fpace  and  extenfion  is  derived  folely  from  the 
fenfes  of  fight  and  feeling;  nor  is  there  any  tiling 
but  what  is  coloured  cir  tangible  that  has  parts 
difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  convey  that 
idea.  When  we  diminifh  or  increafe  a  relifhj 
it  is  not  after  the  fame  manner  that  we  di- 
minifh  or  increafe  a  vifible  obje£l ;  and  when 
feveral  founds  ftrike  our  hearing  at  once,  cu- 
ftom  and  reflection  alone  make  us  form  an  idea 
of  the  degrees  of  the  diftance  and  contiguity  of 
thofe  bodies  from  which  they  are  derived.  — 
Whatever  marks  the  place  of  its  exiflence,  either 
muft  be  extended  or  muft  be  a  mathematical 
point  without  parts  or  competition.  What  is 
extended  muft  have  a  particular  figure,  as  fquare, 
rouod,  triangular  j  none  of  which  will  agree  to  a 

defirc 
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defire,  or  indeed  to  any  impreflion  or  idea,  excepjt 
of  thofe  two  fenfes  above  mentioned.  Neither 
ought  a  defire,  though  indivifible,  to  be  confide- 
red  as  a  mathematical  point:  For  in  that  cafe 
it  would  be  poffible,  by  the  addition  of  othersj  to 
make  two,  three,  or  four  defires,  and  thefe  dif- 
pofed  and  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  a 
determinate  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs ;  which 
is  abfurd. 

There  is  a  maxim,  That  an  objeft  may  fxift  and 
yet  be  no  'where.  This  is  not  only  poflible,  but  the 
greateft  part  of  beings  do  and  mull  exift  after  this 
manner.  An  object  may  be  faid  to  be  no  where, 
when  its  parts  are  not  fo  fituated  with  refpeil  to 
each  other  as  to  form  any  figure  or  quantity; 
nor  the  whole  with  refpedl  to  other  bodies,  fo  as 
to  anfwer  to  our  notions  of  contiguity  or  diftance. 
Now  this  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  all  our  per- 
ceptions and  objects,  except  thofe  of  the  fight  and 
feeling.  A  moral  reflection  cannot  be  placed  or1 
the  right  or  on  the  left  hand  of  a  paflion;  nor 
can  a  ftnell  or  found  be  either  of  a  circular  or 
fquare  figure.  Thefe  objects  and  perceptions,  fo 
far  from  requiring  any  particular  place,  are  ab- 
folutely  incompatible  with  it;  and  even  the  ima- 
gination cannot  attribute  it  to  them.  And  as  to 
the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  them  to  be  no  where, 
we  may  confider,  that  if  the  paffions  and  fenti- 
ments  appear  to  the  perception  to  have  any  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  place,  the  idea  of  extenfion  might  be  de- 
rived from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  fight  and 
touch,  contrary  to  what  we  have  already  efta- 
blimed.  If  they  appear  not  to  have  any  particu- 
lar place,  they  may  poffibly  exifl  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, fmce  whatever  we  conceive  is  poffible. 

It  will  not  now  be  necefiary  to  prove  that  thofe 
perceptions  which  are  fimple  and  exift  no  where, 
are  incapable  of  any  conjunction  in  place  with 
matter  or  body,  which  is  extended  and  divifible, 
fince  it  is  impoflible  to  found  a  relation  but  on  fome 
common  quality.  See  Hume's  Tr  eat  if e  of  Human 
Nature^  Part  I .  fee.  5.  Vol.  I.  This  queftion  of  the 
local  conjunction  of  objects  does  not  only  occur 
in  difputes  concerning  the  nature  of  the  foul,  but 
in  common  life.  Thus,  fuppofing  a  fig  at  one 
end  of  the  table  and  an  olive  at  the  other,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  forming  the  complex  ideas  of  thefe 
fubftances,  one  of  the  moft  obvious  is  that  of 
their  different  reliflies ;  and  it  is  as  evident  that 
we  conjoin  .thefe  qualities  with  fuch  as  are  colour- 
ed and  tangible.  The  bitter  tafle  of  the  one  and 
iweet  of  the  other,  are  fuppofed  to  lie  in  the  very 
vifible  body,  and  to  be  feparated  from  each  other 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  table*  This  is  fo  no- 
table and  fo  natural  an  allufion,  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  confider  the  principles  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Though  an  .extended  object  be  incapable  of  a 
2  con- 
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conjunction  in  place  with  another  that  exifts  with- 
out any  place  or  extenfion,  yet  are  they  fufcep- 
tible  of  many  other  relations.  Thus,  the  tafte 
and  fmell  of  any  fruit  are  infeparable  from  its 
other  qualities  of  colour  and  tangibility;  and 
whichever  of  them  be  the  caufe  or  efTe£t,  it  is 
certain  they  are  always  coexiilent.  Nor  are  they 
only  coe'xiftent  in  general,  but  alfo  contemporary 
in  the  mind;  and  it  is  upon. the  application  of  the 
extended  body  to  our  fenfes  we  perceive  its  par- 
ticular tafte  and  fmell.  Thefe  relations,  then, 
of  canfation  and  contiguity  in  the  time  of  their 
appearanee  betwixt  the  extended  obje£t  and  the 
quality  which  exifts  without  any  particular  place, 
muft  have  fuch  an  effect  on  the  mind,  that  'upon 
the  appearance  of  one  it  will  immediately  turn 
its  thought  to  the  conception  of  the  other.  Nor 
i'i  this  all.  We  not  only  turn  our  thought  from 
one  to  the  other  upon  account  of  their  relation, 
but  alfo  endeavour  to  give  them  a  new  relation, 
vi/.  that  of  cvnjunftion  in  placet  that  we  may 
render  the  tranfition  more  eafy  and  natural.  But 
whatever  confufed  notions  we  may  form  of  an 
union  in  place  betwixt  an  extended  body,  as  a 
fig  and  its  particular  tafte,  it  is  certain,  that,  upon 
reflection,  we  muft  obferve  in  this  union  foine- 
thiag  altogether  unintelligible  and  contradictory. 
For  mould  we  afk  ourfelves  one  obvious  queftion, 
viz.  If  the  tafte,  which  we  conceive  to  be  con- 
•  VOL.  IV.  C  f  tained 
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tained  in  the  circumference  of  the  body,  is  in 
every  part  of  it,  or  in  one  only,  we  rnuft  quickly 
find  ourfelves  at  a  lofs,  and  perceive  the  impofli- 
bility  of  ever  giving  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer.  We 
cannot  reply,  that  it  is  only  in  one  part ;  for  ex- 
perience cojQyinces  us  that  every  part  has  the 
fame  relifh.  We  can  as  little  reply,  that  it  exifls 
in  every  part ;  for  then  we  muft  fuppofe  it  figu- 
red and  extended,  which  is  abfurd  and  incompre- 
henfible.  Here  then  we  are  influenced  by  two 
"principles  directly  contrary  to  each  other;  viz. 
that  inclination  of  our  fancy,  by  which  we  are 
determined  to  incorporate  die  tafte  with  the  ex- 
tended body;  and  our  reafon,  which  fhows  us  the 
impoflibility  of  fuch  an  union.  Being  divided  be- 
tween the  oppofite  principles,  we  renounce  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other,  but  involve  the  fubje6l 
in  fuch  confufion  and  obfcurity  that  we  no  longer 
perceive  the  oppofition.  We  fuppofe  that  the 
tafte  exifts  within  the  circumference  of  the  body; 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  fills  the  whole  with- 
out extenfioru  and  exifls  entire  in  every  part 
without  feparation.  In  fhort,  we  ufe  that  fcho- 
laftic  principle  of  Totum  in  totoy  et  totum  in  quali- 
let  parte;  i.  e.  "  A  thing  is  in  a  certain  place,  and 

yet  it  is  not  there." All  this  abfurdity  arifes 

from  our  endeavouring  to  bellow  a  place  on  what 
is  utterly  incapable  of  it ;  and  that  endeavour 
again  arifes  from  our  inclination  to  complete  an 

union 
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union  which  is  founded  on  caufation  and  a  con- 
tiguity of  time,  by  attributing  to  the  objects  a 
conjunction  in  place.  But  if  ever  rcafon  be  oi 
fuillcient  force  to  overcome  prejudice,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  prefent  cafe  it  muft  prevail :  For  we 
have  only  this  choice  left,  either  to  fuppofe  that 
fome  beings  exiit  without  any  place,  or  that  they 
are  figured  and  extended  ;  or  that,  when  they  are 
incorporated  with  extended  objecls,  the  whole  is 
in  the  whole,  and  the  \vhole  in  every  part.  The 
abfurdity  of  the  two  Lift  fuppoiltions  proves  the 
truth  of  the  firft,  nor  is  there  any  fourth  opinion. 
For  as  to  the  fuppofition  of  their  exiftence  in  the 
manner  of  mathematical  points,  it  refolves  itfelf 
into  the  fecond  opinion ;  and  fappofes,  that 
fevcral  paflions  may  be  placed  in  a  circular  fi- 
gure ;  and  that  a  certain  number  of  fmells,  con- 
joined with  a  certain  number  of  founds,  may 
make  a  body  of  twelve  cubic  inches;  which  is  ab- 

furd. But  though,  in  this  view  of  things,  we 

cannot  refufe  to  condemn  the  materialifts,  who 
conjoin  all  thought  with  extenfion ;  yet  a  little 
reflection  will  {how  u£  equal  reafon  for  blaming 
their  antagonists,  who  conjoin  all  thought  with  a 
fimple  indivifible  fubftance.  The  moft  vulgar 
philofophy  informs  us,  that  no  external  object 
can  make  itfelf  known  to  the  mind  immediately, 
and  without  the  interpofition  of  an  image  or  per- 
ception. That  table  which  juft  now  appears  to 
C  2  m« 
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me  is  only  a  perception,  and  all  its  qualities  "are 
qualities  of  a  perception.  Now,  the  moil  obvi- 
ous of  all  its  qualities  is  extenfion.  The  percep- 
tion confifts  of  parts.  Thefe  parts  are  fo  fitinted  as 
to  afford  us  the  notion  of  diftance  and  contiguity; 
of  length,  and  breadth,  and  thicknefs.  The  ter- 
mination of  thefe  three  dimenfions  is  what  we 
call  figure.  This  figure  is  moveable,  feparable, 
and  divifible.  Mobility  and  feparabiiity  are  the 
cliftinguifhing  properties  of  extended  objects  ; 
and  to  cut  fhort  all  difputes,  the  very  idea  of  ex- 
tenfion is  copied  from  nothing  but  an  impreffion, 
and  muft  confequently  perfectly  agree  to  it.  To 
fay  the  idea  of  extenfion  agrees  to  any  thing,  is 
to  fay  it  is  extended. 

The  Freethinker  may  now  triumph  in  his  turn; 
and  having  found  there  are  impreilions  and  ideas 
really  extended,  may  afk  his  antagonifts,  How 
they  can  incorporate  a  fimple  and  indivifible  fub- 
jedt -with  an  extended  perception  ?  Is  it  in  this 
particular  part,  or  in  that  other  ?  Is  it  in  every 
part  without  being  extended?  Or  is  it  entire  in 
iany  one  part  without  deferting  the  reft  ?  It  is 
impoffible  to  give  any  anAver  to  thefe  queftions, 
but  what  will  both  be  abfurd  in  itfelfy  and  will 
account  for  the  union  of  our  indivifible  percep- 
tions with  an  extended  fubftance. 

From  thefe .hypothefis  concerning  thefitbftance 
and  local  conjunction  of  our  perceptions,  we  may 
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pafs  to  another,  which,  is  more  intelligible  than 
the  former  and  more  important  than  the  latter, 
viz.  concerning  the  cavfe  of  our  perceptions.  Mat- 
ter and  motion,  as  is  commonly  faid  in  the  fchools, 
however  varied,  are  ftill  matter  and  motion,  and 
produce  only  a  difference  in  the  pofition  and  fi- 
tuation  of  objects.  Divide  a  body  as  often  as  you 
pleafe,  it  is  ftill  body;  place  it  in  any  figure,  no- 
thing ever  refults  but  figure  or  the  relation  of 
parts ;  move  it  in  any  manner,  you  will  ftill  find 
motion  or  a  change  of  relation.  It  is  abfurd  to 
imagine,  that  motion  in  a  circle,  for  inftance, 
fhould  be  nothing  but  merely  motion  in  a  circle; 
while  motion  in  another  direction,  as  in  an  ellipfe, 
fhould  alfo  be  a  partion  or  moral  reflection :  Th'at 
the  {hocking  of  too  globular  particles  mould  be- 
come a  fenfation  of  pain,  and  that  the  meeting 
of  two  triangular  ones  mould  afford  a  pleafure. 
Now,  as  thefe  different  mocks  and  variations  and 
mixtures  are  the  only  changes  of  which  matter  i$ 
fufceptible,  and  as  thefe  never  afford  us  any  idea, 
of  thought  or  perception,  it  is  concluded  to  be 
impoffible  that  thought  can  ever  be  caufcd  by 

matter. Few  have  been  able  to  withftand  the 

feeming  evidence  of  this  argument;  and  yet  it  is 
eafy  to  be  refuted.  We  need  only  reflect  that  we 
are  never  fenfible  of  any  connection  betwixt  caufes 
and  effects,  and  that  it  is  only  by  our  experience 
of  their  conftant  conjunction  we  can  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  of  this  relation.  Now,  as  all  objects 
C  which 
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which  are  not  contrary,  are  fufceptible  of  a  con- 
ftant  conjunction,  and  as  no  real  objects  are  con- 
trary, we  may  infer,  upon  confideration  of  the 
matter  a  priori,  from  thefe  principles,  that  any 
thing  may  produce  any  thing ;  and  that  we  fhall 
never  difcover  a  reafon  why  any  object  may  or 
may  not  be  the  caufe  of  any  other,  however  great 
or  however  little  the  refemblance  may  be  betwixt 
them.  This  evidently  deftroys  the  precedent  rea- 
foning  concerning  the  caufe  of  thought  and  per- 
ception :  For  though  there  appears  no  manner  of 
connexion  betwixt  motion  or  thought,  the  cafe 
is  the  fame  with  all  other  caufes  and  effects.  Place 
one  body  of  a  pound  weight  on  one  end  of  a  lever, 
and  another  body  of  the  fame  weight  on  another 
end,  you  will  never  find  in  thefe  bodies  any  prin- 
ciple of  motion  dependent  on  their  diftances  from 
the  centre  more  than  of  thought  and  percep- 
tion. If  you  pretend,  therefore,  to  prove  d  priori, 
that  fuch  a  pofition  of  bodies  can  never  caufe 
thought,  becaufe  turn  it  which  way  you  will  it  is 
nothing  but  a  pofition  of  bodies ;  you  muft,  by  the 
fame  courfe  of  reafoning,  conclude,  that  it  can 
never  produce  motion,  fmce  there  is  no  more 
apparent  connection  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the 
other.  But  as  this  latter  conclufion  is  contrary 
to  evident  experience,  and  as  it  is  poflible  we 
may  have  a  like  experience  in  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  may  perceive  a  conftant  conjunc- 
tion 
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tion  of  thought  and  motion,  you  reafon  too  haftily 
when,  from  the  mere  coiifideration  of  the  ideas, 
you  conclude,  that  it  is  impoflible  motion  can 
ever  produce  thought,  or  a  different  pofition  of 
parts  give  rife  to  a  different  paffion  or  reflection. 
Nay,  it  is  not  only  poflible  we  may  have  fuch  an 
experience,  but  it  is  certain  we  have  it ;  fince 
every  one  may  perceive,  that  the  different  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  body  change  his  thoughts  and  fenti- 
ments.  And  mould  it  be  faid,  that  this  depends 
on  the  union  of  foul  and  body,  I  would  anfwer, 
that  we  muft  feparate  the  queftion  concerning  the 
fubftance  of  the  mind  from  that  concerning  the 
caufe  of  its  thought ;  and  that,  confining  our- 
felves  to  the  latter  queftion,  we  find,  by  the  com- 
paring their  ideas,  that  thought  and  motion  are 
different  from  each  other,  and,  by  experience, 
that  they  are  conftantly  united ;  which  being  all 
the  circumftances  that  enter  into  the  idea  of  caufe 
and  effect,  when  applied  to  the  operations  of 
matter,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  motion 
may  be,  and  actually  is,  the  caufe  of  thought 
and  perception. 

There  feems  only  this  dilemma  left  us  in  the 
prefent  cafe;  either  to  affert  that  nothing  can  be 
the  caufe  of  another  but  where  the  mind  can  per- 
ceive the  connection  in  its  idea  of  the  objects;  or 
to  maintain,  that  all  objects  which  we  find  corv- 
ftantly  conjoined,  are  upon  that  account  to  be  re- 
garded as  caufes  and  effects.  If  we  choofe  the 

firft 
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firft:  part  of  the  dilemma,  thefc  are  the  confe- 
quences :  Firft,  we  in  reality  afErm,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  in  the  univerfe  as  a  caufe  or  pro- 
ductive principle,  not  even  the  Deity  himfelf; 
fmce  our  idea  of  that  Supreme  Being  is  derived 
from  particular  impreflions,  none  of  which  con- 
tain any  efficacy,  nor  feem  to  have  any  connection 
with  any  other  exiftence.  As  to  what  may  be 
faid,  that  the  connection  between  the  idea  of  an 
infinitely  powerful  being  and  that  of  any  effect 
which  he  wills,  is  necefiary  and  unavoidable,  I 
anfwer,  That  we  have  no  idea  of  a  being  endowed 
with  any  power,  much  lefs  of  one  endowed  with 
infinite  power.  But  if  we  will  change  expreffions, 
we  can  only  define  power  by  connection  ;  and 
and  then  in  faying  that  the  idea  of  an  infinitely 
powerful  being  is  connected  with  that  of  every 
effect  which  he  wills,  we  really  do  no  more  than 
afiert,  that  a  being  whofe  volition  is  connected 
with  every  effect:,  is  connected  with  every  effect ; 
which  is  an  identical  propofition,  and  gives  us 
no  infight  into  the  nature  of  this  power  or  con- 
nexion. But,  fecondly,  fuppofing  that  the  Deity 
were  the  great  and  efficacious  principle  which 
fupplies  the  deficiency  of  all  caufes,  this  leads 
us  into  the  groffeft  impieties  and  abfurdities. 
For  upon  the  fame  account  that  we  have  recourfe 
to  him  in  natural  operations,  and  aflert,  that 
matter  cannot  of  itfelf  communicate  motion  or 

pro- 
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produce  thought,  viz.  becaufe  there  is  no  appa- 
rent connexion  between  thefe  objects,  I  fay,  upon 
the  very  fame  account,  we  muft  acknowledge 
that  the  Deity  is  the  author  of  alL  our  volitions 
and  perceptions  ;  fince  they  have  no  more  appa- 
rent connection  either  with  one  another  or  with 
the  fuppofed  but  unknown  fubftance  of  the  foul. 
If  nothing  be  active  but  what  has  an  apparent 
power,  thought  is  in  no  cafe  any  more  active 
than  matter;  and  if  this  inactivity  mud  make 
us  have  recourfe  to  a  deity,  the  Supreme  Being 
is  the  real  caufe  of  all  our  actions,  bad  as  well  as 

good,  vicious  as  well  as  virtuous. Thus  we 

are  necefTarily  reduced  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
dilemma,  viz.  that  all  objects  which  are  found 
to  be  conftantly  conjoined,  are  upon  that  account 
only  to  be  regarded  as  caufes  and  effects.  Now, 
as  all  objects  which  are  not  contrary  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  conftant  conjunction,  and  as  no  real 
objects  are  contrary,  it  follows,  that  for  ought 
we  can  determine  by  the  mere  ideas,  any  thing 
may  be  the  caufe  or  effect  of  any  thing  -,  which 
evidently  gives  the  advantage  to  the  materialists 

above  their  antagonifts. To  pronounce,  then, 

the  final  decifion  upon  the  whole.  The  queftion 
concerning  the  fubftance  of  the  foul  is  abfolutely 
unintelligible.  All  our  perceptions  are  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  local  union  either  with  what  is  ex- 
tended or  unextended  j  there  being  fome  of  them 

of 
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of  the  one  kind  and  fome  of  the  other :  And  as 
the  conftant  conjunction  of  objects  conftitutes 
the  very  eflence  of  caufe  and  effect,  matter  and 
motion  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  caufes  of 
thought  as  for  as  we  have  any  notion  of  that  re- 
lation. 

Thefe  arguments  affect  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  any  conclufion  *  priori  either  con- 
cerning the  operations  or  duration  of  any  ob- 
ject of  which  it  is  poflible  for  the  human  mind 
to  form  any  conception.  Any  object  may  be 
imagined  to  become  entirely  inactive,  or  to  be 
annihilated  in  a  moment ;  and  it  is  an  evident 
principle,  that  -whatever  -we  can  imagine  is  pof- 
fible.  Now,  this  is  no  more  true  of  matter  than 
of  fpirit,  of  an  extended  compounded  fubftance 
than  of  a  fimple  and  unextended.  In  both  cafes 
the  metaphyfical  arguments  for  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  are  equally  inconclufive ;  and  in  both 
cafes  the  moral  Arguments  and  thofe  derived  from 
the  analogy  of  nature  are  equally  ftrong  and  con- 
vincing. HUME. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF 
THE  SOUL  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  PHI- 
LOSOPHERS, BARBARIANS,  AND  JEWS. 

THE  writings  of  Cicero  reprefent  in  the  moft 
lively  colours  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and  tfce 

un- 
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•uncertainty  of  the  ancient  philosophers  with  re- 
gard to  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  When  they 
are  defirous  of  arming  their  difciples  againft  the 
fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  obvious  though 
melancholy  pofition,  that  the  fatal  ftroke  of  our 
diflblution  releafes  us  from  the  calamities  of  life; 
and  thofe  can  no  longer  fuffer  who  no  longer 
exift.  Yet  there  were  a  few  fages  of  Rome  who 
had  conceived  a  more  exalted,  and  in  fome  re* 
fpec~ts  a  jufter  idea  of  human  nature;  though  it 
muft  be  confefled,  that,  in  the  fublime  inquiry, 
their  reafon  had  been  often  guided  by  their  ima- 
gination, and  that  their  imagination  had  been 
prompted  by  their  vanity.  When  they  viewed 
with  complacency  the  extent  of  their  own  mental 
powers ;  when  they  exercifed  the  various  faculties 
of  memory,  of  fancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  mod 
profound  fpeculations,  or  the  mod  important  la- 
bours ;  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  defire  of 
fame,  which  tranfported  them  into  future  ages, 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  death  and  the  grave ; 
they  were  unwilling  to  confound  themfelves  with 
the  beafts  of  the  field,  or  to  fuppofe  that  a  being, 
for  whofe  dignity  they  entertained  the  moil  fin- 
cere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  fpot  of 
earth  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration. 

With  this  favourable  prepofiefiion,  fhey  fummo- 
ned  to  their  aid  the  fcience,or  rather  the  language, 
of  metaphyfics.  They  foon  difcovered,  that  as 

none 
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none  of  the  properties  of  body  will  apply  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  the  human  foul  mull  confe- 
quentlybe  a  fubftance  diftinct  from  the  body,  pure, 
fimple,  and  fpiritual,  incapable  of  diflblution,  and 
fufceptible  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  virtue  and 
happinefs  after  the  releafe  from  its  corporeal  pri- 
ibn.  From  thefe  fpecious  and  noble  principles, 
the  philofophers  who  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  Plato 
deduced  a  very  unjuftifiable  conclufion ;  fmce 
they  aflerted  not  only  the  future  immortality  but 
the  paft  eternity  of  the  foul  5  which  they  were  too 
apt  to  confider  as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and 
felf-exifting  fpirit  which  pervades  and  fuftains  the 
univerfe.  A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond  the 
fenfes  and  experience  of  mankind,  might  ferve  to 
amufe  the  leifure  0f  a  philofophic  mind  ;  or,  in 
the  filence  of  folitude,  it  might  fometimes  impart 
a  ray  of  comfort  to  defponding  virtue ;  but  the 
faint  impreffion  which  had  been  received  in  the 
fchools,  was  foon  obliterated  by  die  commerce 
and  bufmefs  of  active  life.  "  , 

We  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  emi- 
nent perfons  who  flourifhed  in  the  age  of  Ci- 
cero and  of  the  firft  Crefars,  with  their  actions, 
their  characters,  and  their  motives,  to  be  allured 
that  their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never  regu- 
lated by  any  ferious  conviction  of  the  rewards 
or  punimments  of  a  future  ftate.  At  the 
bar  and  in  the  fenate  of  Rome,  the  ablefl  ora- 
tors were  not  npprchenfive  of  giving  offence  to 
2  their 
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their  hearers,  by  expofing  that  doclrine  as  an  idle, 
and  extravagant  opinion,  which  was  rejected  with 
contempt  by  every  man  of  a  liberal  education  and 
underftanding. — Since,  therefore,  the  moft  fub- 
lime  efforts  of  philofophy  can  extend  no  further 
than  feebly  to  point  out  the  defire,  the  hope,  or 
at  moft  the  probability  of  a  future  ftate,  there  is 
nothing  except  a  divine  revelation  that  can  afcer- 
laiu  the  exiftence  and  defcribe  the  condition  of 
the  invifiblc  country  which  is  deftined  to  receive 
the  fouls  of  men  after  their  feparation  from  the 
body. 

But  we  may  perceive  feveral  defects  inhe- 
rent to  the  popular  ^religions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  which  rendered  them  very  unequal  to  fo 
arduous  a  talk.  i.  The  general  fyftem  of  their 
mythology  was  unfupported  by  any  folid  proofs; 
and  the  wifefl  among  the  Pagans  had  already  dif- 
claimed  its  ufurped  authority.  2.  The  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  infernal  regions  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  fancy  of  painters  and  poets ;  who  peopled 
them  with  fo  many  phantoms  and  monfters,  who 
difpenfed  their  rewards  and  punimments  with  fo 
little  equity,  that  a  folemn  truth,  the  moft  conge- 
nial to  the  human  heart,  was  opprefled  and  dif- 
graced  by  the  abfurd  mixture  of  the  wildeft  fic- 
tions. 3.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate  was 
fcarcely  confidered  among  the  devout  polytheifts 
of  Greece  and  Rome  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
faith.  The  providence  of  the  gods,  as  it  related 
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to  public  communities  rather  than  to  private  in- 
dividuals, was  principally  difplayed  on  the  vifible 
theatre  of  the  prefent  world.  The  petitions  which 
were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo, 
expreffed  the  anxiety  of  their  worihippers  for 
temporal  happinefs,  and  their  ignorance  and  in- 
difference concerning  a  future  life.  The  import- 
ant truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  was  in- 
culcated with  more  diligence  as  well  as  fuccefs  in 
India,  '•  in  AfTyria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Gaul ;  and 
fmce  we  cannot  attribute  fuch  a  difference  to  the 
fuperior  knowledge  of  the  Barbarians,  we  mult 
afcribe  it  to  the  influence  of  an  eftablifhed  prieft- 
hood,  which  employed  the  motives  of  virtue  as 
the  inftruments  of  ambition. 

We  might  naturally  expett,  that  a  principle 
fo  effential  to  religion  would  have  been  reveal- 
ed in  the  cleareft  terms  to  the  chofen  people 
of  Paleftine,  and  that  it  might  fafely  have  been 
entrufted  to  the  hereditary  priefthood  of  Aaron. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  adore  the  myfterious 
difpenfations  of  Providence,  when  we  difcover, 
that  the  dodlrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  it  is  darkly 
infinuated  by  the  prophets;  and,  during  the  long 
period  which  elapfed  between  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Babylonian  fervitudes,  the  hopes  as  well 
as  the  fears  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been 
confined  within  the  narrow  compafs  of  the  pre- 
fent life.  After  Cyrus  had  permitted  the  exiled 
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nation  to  return  to  the  promifed  land,  and  after 
Ezra  had  reftored  the  ancient  records  of  their 
religion,  two  celebrated  fe£ts,  the  Sadducees 
and  the  Pharifees,  infenfibly  arofe  at  Jerufa- 
lem.  The  former,  felec~led  from  the  more  opu- 
lent and  diftinguifhed  ranks  of  fociety,  were 
ftricHy  attached  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  Mofaic 
law;  and  they  pioufly  rejected  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  as  an  opinion  that  received  no  counte- 
nance from  the  divine  book  which  they  revered 
as  the  only  rule  of  their  faith.  To  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  the  Pharifees  added  that  of  tradi- 
tion ;  and  they  accepted,  under  the  name  of  tra- 
ditions, feveral  fpeculative  tenets  from  the  philo- 
fophy  or  religion  of  the  eaftern  nations.  The 
dodtrines  of  fate  and  predeftination,  of  angels  and 
fpirits,  and  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments,  were  in  the  number  of  thefe  new  ar- 
ticles of  belief;  and  as  the  Pharifees,  by  the  au- 
flerity  of  their  manners,  had  drawn  into  their 
party  the  body  of  the  Jewifh  people,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  became  the  prevailing  fentiment 
of  the  fynagogue  under  the  reign  of  the  Afmo- 
naean  princes  and  pontiffs.  The  temper  of  the 
Jews  was  incapable  of  contenting  itfelf  with  fuch 
a  cold  and  languid  affent  as  might  fatisfy  the 
mind  of  a  polytheift;  and  as  foon  as  they  admitted 
the  idea  of  a  future  ftate,  they  embraced  it  with 
the  zeal  which  has  always  formed  the  chara&eri- 
D  2  flic 
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(He  of  the  nation.  Their  zeal,  however,  added 
nothing  to  its  evidence,  or  even  probability  :  and 
it  was  ftill  neceflary  that  the  do&rine  of  life  and 
immortality,  which  had  been  dictated  by  nature, 
•approved  by  reafon,  and  received  by  fuperftilion, 
ihould  obtain  the  fariclion  of  divine  truth  from 
the  authority  and  example  of  Chrift. 

GIBBON. 

IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

BY  the  mere  light  of  reafon  it  feems  difficult 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  the  argu- 
ments for  it  are  commonly  derived  either  from 
metaphyfical  topics,  or  moral,  or  phyfical.  But 
in  reality  it  is  the  gofgel,  and  the  gofpel  alone, 
that  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

I.  Metaphyfical  topics  fuppofe  that  the  foul  ig 
immaterial,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  for  thought 
to  belong  to  a  material  fubftance.  But  juft  me- 
taphyfics  teach  us,  that  the  notion  of  fubftance  is 
wholly  confuted  and  imperfect:  \  and  that  we 
have  no  other  idea  of  any  fubftance,  than  as  an 
aggregate  of  particular  qualities  inhering  in  an 
unknown  fomething.  Matter,  therefore,  and 
fpirit,  are  at  bottom  equally  unknown  ;  and  we 
cannot  determine  what  qualities  inhere  in  the  one 
or  in  the  other.  They  likewife  teach  us,  that  no- 
thing can  be  decided  <J  priori  concerning  any 
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caufe  or  effect  •,  and  that  experience,  being  the 
only  fource  of  our  judgments  of  this  nature,  we 
cannot  know  from  any  other  principle,  whether 
matter,  by  its  ftructure  or  arrangement,  may  not 
be  the  caufe  of  thought.  Abftratl  reafonings 
cannot  decide  any  queftion  of  fa&  or  exiftence. 
But  admitting  a  fpiritual  fubftance  to  be  difperfed 
throughout  the  univerfe,  like  the  ethereal  fire  of 
the  Stoics,  and  to  be  the  only  inherent  fubjeft  of 
thought,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  from  ana- 
logy, that  nature  ufes  it  after  the  manner  fhe  does 
the  other  fubftance,  matter.  She  employs  it  as  a 
kind  of  pafte  or  clay ;  modifies  it  into  a  variety  of 
forms  and  exiftencesj  diflblves  after  a  time  each 
modification,  and  from  its  fubftance  erects  anew 
form.  As  the  fame  material  fubftance  may  fuc- 
ceflively  compofe  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  the 
fame  fpiritual  fubftance  may  compofe  their  minds : 
Their  confcioufnefs,  or  that  fyftem  of  thought 
which  they  formed  during  life,  may  be  continually 
diflblved  by  death,  and  nothing  interefts  them  in 
the  new  modification.  The  moft  pofitive  afTor- 
tors  of  the  mortality  of  the  foul  never  denied  the 
immortality  of  its  fubftance  j  and  that  an  imma- 
terial fubftance,  as  well  as  a  material,  may  lofe  its 
memory  or  confcioufnefs,  appears  in  part  from 
experience,  if  the  foul  be  immaterial.  Reafoning 
from  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  and  without 
fuppofing  any  new  interpofition  of  the  Supreme 
D  3  Caufe, 
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Caufe,  which  ought  always  to  be  excluded  from 
philofophy,  what  is  incorruptible  muft  alfo  be 
ingenerabk.  The  foul  therefore,  if  immortal, 
exifted  before  our  birth  ;  and  if  the  former  exift- 
cnce  no  ways  concerned  us,  neither  will  the  latter. 
Animals  undoubtedly  feel,  think,  love,  hate,  will, 
and  even  reafon,  though  in  a  more  imperfect 
manner  than  men :  Are  their  fouls  alfo  immate- 
rial and  immortal? 

II.  Let  us  now  confider  the  moral  arguments, 
chiefly  thofe  derived  from  the  juftice  of  God, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  further  interefted  in  the 
future  punifhment  of  the  vicious  and  reward  of 
the  virtuous. — But  thefe  arguments  are  grounded 
on  the  fuppofition  that  God  has  attributes  beyond 
what  he  has  exerted  in  this  univerfe,  with  which 
alone  we  are  acquainted.  Whence  do  we  infer 
the  exiftence  of  thefe  attributes  ?  It  is  very  fafe 
for  us  to  affirm,  that  whatever  we  know  the 
Deity  to  have  actually  done  is  beft;  but  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  affirm,  that  he  muft  always  do  what 
to  us  feems  beft.  In  how  many  inftances  would 
this  reafoning  fail  us  with  regard  to  the  prefent 
world? — But  if  any  purpofe  of  nature  be  clear, 
we  may  affirm,  that  the  whole  fcope  and  inten- 
tion of  man's  creation,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
natural  reafon,  is  limited  to  the  prefent  life. 
With  how  weak  a  concern  from  the  original  inhe- 
rent ftrufture  of  the  mind  and  paffions,  does  he 
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ever  look  further  ?  What  comparifon  either  for 
ftcadinefs  or  efficacy,  betwixt  fo  floating  an  idea 
and  the  mod  doubtful  perfuafion  of  any  matter 
of  facl:  that  occurs  in  common  life  ?  There  arifc 
indeed  in  fome  minds  fome  unaccountable  terrors 
with  regard  to  futurity ;  but  thefe  would  quickly 
vanifh  were  they  not  artificially  foftered  by  pre- 
cept and  education.  And  thofe  who  fofter  them, 
what  is  their  motive  ?  Only  to  gain  a  livelihood, 
and  to  acquire  power  and  riches  in  this  world. 
Their  very  zeal  and  induftry,  therefore,  are  an  ar- 
gument againft  them. 

What  cruelty,  what  iniquity,  what  injuftice 
in  nature,  to  confine  all  our  concern,  as  well  as 
all  our  knowledge,  to  the  prefeut  life,  if  there  be 
another  fcene  ftill  waiting  us  of  infinitely  greater 
confequence?  Ought  this  barbarous  deceit  to  be 
afcribed  to  a  beneficent  and  wife  Being? — Ob- 
ferve  with  what  exa£l  proportion  the  taflc  to  be 
performed  and  the  performing  powers  are  adjuft- 
ed  throughout  all  nature.  If  the  reafon  of  man 
gives  him  great  fuperiority  above  other  animals, 
his  neceffities  are  proportionably  multiplied  upon, 
him:  his  whole  time,  his  whole  capacity,  activity, 
courage,  and  paflion,  find  fufficient  employment 
in  fencing  againft  the  miferies  of  his  prefent  con- 
dition; and  frequently,  nay,  almoft  always,  are 

too  llender  for  the  bufinefs  affigned  them. A 

pair  of  ihoes,  perhaps,  was  never  yet  wrought  to 
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the  higheft  degree  of  perfe&ion  which  that  co- 
modity  is  capable  of  attaining;  yet  it  is  neceflary, 
at  leaft  very  ufeful,  that  there  fhould  be  fome 
politicians  and  moralifts ;  even  fome  geometers, 
poets,  and  philofophers  among  mankind.  The 
powers  of  men  are  no  more  fuperior  to  their 
wants,  confidered  merely  in  this  life,  than  thofe 
of  foxes  and  hares  are,  compared  to  their  wants 
and  to  their  period  of  exiftence.  The  inference 
from  parity  of  reafon  is  therefore  obvious. 

On  the  theory  of  the  foul's  mortality,  the  in- 
feriority of  women's  capacity  is  eafily  accounted 
for.  Their  domeftic  life  requires  no  higher  facul- 
ties either  of  mind  or  body.  This  circumftance 
vanh'hes  and  becomes  absolutely  infignificant  on 
the  religious  theory :  The  one  fex  has  an  equal 
talk  to  perform  as  the  other;  their  powers  of  rea- 
fon  and  refolution  ought  alfo  to  have  been  equal, 
and  both  of  them  infinitely  greater  than  at  pre- 
fent.  As  every  effect:  implies  a  caufe,  and  that 
another,  till  we  reach  the  firft  caufe  of  all,  which 
is  the  Deity,  every  thing  that  happens  is  ordained 
by  him,  and  nothing  can  be  the  object  of  his 
punifhment  or  vengeance. — By  what  rule  are  pu- 
nifhments  and  rewards  diflributed?  What  is  the 
divine  ftandard  of  merit  and  demerit?  Shall  we 
fuppofe  that  human  fentiments  have  place  in  the 
Deity  ?  How  bold  that  hypothefis  !  We  have 
no  conception  of  any  other  fentiments. — Accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  human  fentiments,  fenfe,  courage,  good 
manners,  induftry,  prudence,  genius,  &c.  are 
effential  parts  of  perfonal  merits.  Shall  we  there- 
fore erect  an  elyfium  for  poets  and  heroes  like 
that  of  the  ancient  mythology  ?  Why  confine 
all  rewards  to  one  fpecies  of  virtue  ?  Punifhment, 
without  any  proper  end  or  purpofe,  is  inconfift- 
ent  with  our  ideas  of  goodnefs  and  jufticej  and 
no  end  can  be  ferved  by  it  after  die  whole  fcene 
is  clofed.  Punifhment,  according  to  our  con- 
ception, fhould  bear  fome  proportion  to  the  of- 
fence. Why  then  eternal  punifhment  for  the 
temporary  offences  of  fo  frail  a  creature  as  man  ? 
Can  any  one  approve  of  Alexander's  rage,  who  in- 
tended to  exterminate  a  whole  nation  becaufe  they 
had  feized  his  favourite  horfe  Bucephalus  ? 

Heaven  and  hell  fuppofe  two  diftinft  fpecies 
of  men,  the  good  and  the  bad ;  but  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind  float  betwixt  vice  and  virtue. — 
Were  one  to  go  round  the  world  with  an  inten- 
tion of  giving  a  good  fupper  to  the  righteous  and 
a  found  drubbing  to  the  wicked,  he  would  fre- 
quently be  embarraffed  in  his  choice,  and  would 
find  that  the  merits  and  the  demerits  of  anoft 
men  and  women  fcarcely  amount  to  the  value  of 
either.  To  fuppofe  meafures  of  approbation  and 
blame  different  from  the  human  confounds  every 
thing.  Whence  do  we  learn  that  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  moral  distinctions,  but  from  our  own 
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fentiments? — What  man  who  has  not  met  with 
perfonal  provocation  (or  what  good-natured  man 
who  has)  could  inflict  on  crimes,  from  the  fenfe 
of  blame  alone,  even  the  common,  legal,  frivolous 
punifhments?  And  does  any  thing  fteel  the  breaft 
of  judges  and  juries  againft  the  fentiments  of  hu- 
manity but  reflection  on  neceffity  and  public  in- 
tereft?  By  the  Roman  law,  thofe  who  had  been 
guilty  of  parricide,  and  confeffed  their  crime, 
.were  put  into  a  fack  along  with  an  ape,  a  dog, 
and  a  ferpcnt,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Death 
alone  was  the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  denied 
their  guilt,  however  fully  proved.  A  criminal 
was  tried  before  Auguftus,  and  condemned  after 
a  full  conviction  ;  but  the  humane  emperor, 
when  he  put  the  laft  interogatory,  gave  it  fuch  a 
turn  as  to  lead  the  wretch  into  a  denial  of  his 
guilt.  "  You  furely  (faid  the  prince)  did  not 
"  kill  your  father?"  This  lenity  fuits  our  natu- 
ral ideas  of  right  even  towards  the  greateft  of  all 
criminals,  and  even  though  it  prevents  fo  incon- 
fiderable  a  fufferance.  Nay,  even  the  moft  bigotted 
prieft  would  naturally  without  reflection  approve 
of  it,  provided  the  crime  was  not  herefy  or  infi- 
del ky;  for  as  thefe  crimes  hurt  himfelf  in  his 
temporal  intereft  and  advantages,  perhaps  he  may 
not  be  altogether  fo  indulgent  to  them.  The  chief 
fource  of  moral  ideas  is  the  reflection  on  the  in- 
terdts  of  human  fociety.  Ought  thefe  int'irefts, 
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fb  fhort,  fo  frivolous,  to  be  guarded  by  punifhment 
eternal  and  infinite  ?  The  damnation  of  one  man 
is  an  infinitely  greater  evil  in  the  univerfe  than 
the  fubverfion  of  a  thoufand  millions  of  king- 
doms. Nature  has  rendered  human  infancy  pe- 
culiarly frail  and  mortal,'as  it  were  on  purpofe  to 
refute  the  notion  of  a  probationary  ftate;  the 
half  of  mankind  die  before  they  are  rational  crea- 
tures. 

III.  The  phyfical  arguments  from  the  analogy  of 
nature  are  ftrong  for  the  mortality  of  the  foul ; 
and  are  really  the  only  philofophical  arguments 
which  ought  to  be  admitted  with  regard  to  this 
queftion,  or  indeed  any  queftion  of  fact. — Where 
any  two  objects  are  fo  clofely  connected  that  all 
alterations  which  we  have  ever  feen  in  the  one 
are  attended  with  proportionable  alterations  in 
the  other;  we  ought  to  conclude,  by  all  rules  of 
analogy,  that,  when  there  are  ftill  greater  altera- 
tions produced  in  the  former,  and  it  is  totally 
difiblved,  there  follows  a  total  difTolution  of  the 
latter.  Sleep,  a  very  fmall  effect  on  the  body, 
is  attended  with  a  temporary  extinction,  at  leaft 
a  great  confufion  in  the  foul.  The  weaknefs  of 
the  body  and  that  of  the  mind  in  infancy  are 
exactly  proportioned ;  their  vigour  in  manhood, 
their  fympathetic  diforder  in  ficknefs,  their  com- 
mon gradual  decay  in  old  age.  The  ftep  further 
fcems  unavoidable  j  their  common  diiTolution  in 
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death.  The  lafl  fymptoms  which  the  mind  dif- 
covers,  are  diibrder,  weaknefs,  infenfibility,  and 
ftupidity;  the  forerunners  of  its  annihilation. 
The  further  progrefs  of  the  fame  caufes  encrea- 
fing,  the  fame  effects  totally  extinguish  it.  Judge- 
ing  by  the  ufual  analogy  of  nature,  no  form  can 
continue  when  transferred  to  a  condition  of  life 
very  different  from  the  original  one  in  which  it 
was  placed.  Trees  perim  in  the  water,  fifhes  in 
the  air,  animals  in  the  earth.  Even  fo  fmall  a 
difference  as  that  of  climate  is  often  fatal.  What 
re?fon  then  to  imagine,  that  an  immenfe  altera- 
ration,  fuch  as  is  made  on  the  foul  by  the  diffo- 
lution  of  its  body,  and  all  its  organs  of  thought 
and  fenfation,  can  be  effected  without  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  whole  ?  Every  thing  is  in  common 
betwixt  foul  and  body.  The  organs  of  the  one 
are  all  of  them  the  organs  of  the  other  j  the  ex- 
iflence,  therefore,  of  the  one  muft  be  dependent 
on  that  of  the  other.  The  fouls  of  animals  are 
allowed  to  be  mortal ;  and  thefe  bear  fo  near  a 
-refernblance  to  the  fouls  of  men,  that  the  analo- 
gy from  one  to  the  other  forms  a  very  ftrong  ar- 
gument. Their  bodies  are  not  more  refembling, 
yet  no  one  rejects  the  argument  drawn  from 
comparative  anatomy.  The  Metempfychofis  is 
therefore  the  only  fyftem  of  this  kind  that  philo- 
fophy  can  hearken  to. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  perpetual ;  every  thing, 
2  how- 
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however  feemingly  firm,  is  in  continual  flux  and 
change :  The  world  itfelf  gives  fymptoms  of 
frailty  and  diflblution.  How  contrary  to  analo- 
gy, therefore,  to  imagine  that  one  (ingle  form, 
feemingly  the  fraileft  of  any,  and  fubjecl:  to  the 
greateft  diforders,  is  immortal  and  indiflcluble  ? 
What  daring  theory  is  that !  how  lightly,  not  to 
fay  how  rafhly,  entertained  !  How  to  difpofe  of 
the  infinite  number  of  pofthumous  exiftences 
ought  alfo  to  embarrafs  the  religious  theory.  -Eve- 
ry planet  m  every  folar  fyflem  we  are  at  liberty 
to  imagine  peopled  with  intelligent  mortal  beings, 
at  leafl  we  can  fix  on  no  other  fuppofition.  For 
thefe  then  a  new  univerfe  muft  every  generation 
be  created  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  prefent  uni- 
verfe, or  one  muft  have  been  created  at  firft  fo 
prodigioufly  wide  as  to  admit  of  this  continual  in- 
flux of  beings.  Ought  fuch  bold  fuppofitions  to 
be  received  by  any  philofophy,  and  that  merely 
on  the  pretext  of  a  bare  poffibility?  When  it  is 
aflced,  Whether  Agamemnon,  Therfites,  Hanni- 
bal, Varro,  and  every  ftupid  clown  that  ever 
exifted  in  Italy,  Scythia,  Ba&ria,  or  Guinea,  are 
now  ^live;  can  any  man  think,  that  a  fciutiny 
of  nature  will  furnifh  arguments  flrong  enough 
to  anfwer  fo  ftrange  a  queftion  in  die  aflirmitive  ? 
The  want  of  argument  without  revelation  fuf. 
ficientlyeftabliflies  the  negative. — Quantofaciliust 
fays  Pliny,  certiufque  fibi  quemque  credere,  ac 
fpecimen  fecuritatis  antigens  tali  fumere  experi- 
VoL.IV.  E.  f  mento* 
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mento.  Our  infenfibility  before  the  compofition 
of  the  body  feems  to  natural  reafon  a  proof  of  a 
like  ft  ate  after  diflblution. — Were  our  horrors  of 
annihilation  an  original  paflion,  not  the  effect  of 
our  general  love  of  happinefs,  it  would  rather 
prove  the  mortality  of  the  foul :  For  as  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain,  fhe  would  never  give  us  a 
horror  againft  an  impoffible  event.  She  may 
give  us  a  horror  againft  an  unavoidable  event, 
provided  our  endeavours,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
may  often  remove  it  to  fome  diftance.  Death  is 
•in  the  end  unavoidable ;  yet  the  human  fpecies 
could  not  be  preferved  had  not  nature  infpired  us 
with  an  averfion  towards  it.  All  doctrines  are  to 
be  fufpetled  which  are  favoured  by  our  paflionsj 
and  the  hopes  and  fears  which  gave  rife  to  this 
do&rine  are  very  obvious* 

It  "is  an  infinite  advantage  in  every  controverfy 
to  defend  the  negative.  If  the  queflion  be  out 
of  the  common  experienced  courfe  of  nature,  this 
circumftance  is  almoft  if  not  altogether  decifive. 
By  what  arguments  or  analogies  can  we  prove  any 
ftate  of  exiftence,  which  no  one  ever  faw,  and 
which  no  way  refembles  any  that  ever  was  feen  ? 
"Who  will  repofe  fuch  truft  in  any  pretended  phi- 
iofophy  as  to  admit  upon  its  teftimony  the  reality 
of  fo  marvellous  a  fcene  ?  Some  new  fpecies  of 
logic  is  requifite  for  that  purpofe,  and  fome  new 
faculties  of  the  mind,  that  may  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend that  logic. 

No- 
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Nothing  could  ftt  in  a  fuller  light  the  infinite 
obligations  which  mankind  have  to  divine  reve- 
lation, fince  we  find  that  no  other  medium  could 
afcertain  this  great  and  important  truth. 

HUME, 


THE  SOUL  THINKS  NOT  ALWAYS. 

"WE  know  certainly  by  experience  that  we 
fometimes  chink  ;  and  thence  draw  this  infallible 
confequence,  that  there  is  famething  in  us  that 
has  a  power  to  think :  But  whether  that  fubflancc 
perpetually  thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  further 
aflured  than  experience  informs  us.  For  to  fay 
that  actual  thinking  is  efiential  to  the  foul,  and 
infeparable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  queftion, 
and  not  to  prove  it  by  reafon ;  which  is  neceflary 
to  be  done  if  it  be  not  a  felf-evident  propofition. 
But  whether  this,  that  the  foul  always  thinks,  be 
a  fclf-evident  propofition  that  every  body  aflents 
to  at  firil  hearing,  I  appeal  to  mankind.  It  is 
doubted  whether  I  thought  all  lad  night  or  not. 
The  queftion  being  about  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
begging  it  to  bring  as  a  proof  of  it  an  hypothefis, 
which  is  the  very  thing  in  difpute;  by  which  way 
one  may  prove  any  thing :  and  it  is  but  fuppofing 
that  all  watches,  whilft  the  balance  beats,  think  ; 
and  it  is  fufiiciently  proved,  and  paft  doubt,  that 
that  my  watch  thought  all  laft  night. 

I  grant  that  the  foul  in  a  waking  man  is  never 
J£  2 
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without  thought,  becaufe  it  is  the  condition  of 
being  awake  :  But  whether  fleeping  without 
dreaming  be  not  an  affe&ion  of  the  whole  man, 
mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be  worth  a  waking 
man's  confideration  j  it  being  hard  to  conceive 
that  any  thing  fliould  think  and  not  be  confcious 
of  it.  If  the  foitl  doth  think  in  a  fleeping  man 
without  being  confcious  of  it,  I  afk,  Whether, 
during  fuch  thinking,  it  has  any  pleafure  or  pain, 
or  be  capable  of  either  happinefs  or  mifery  ?  I 
am  fure  the  man  is  not,  no  more  than  the  bed  or 
earth  he  lies  on.  For  to  be  happy  or  miferable 
without  being  confcious  of  it,  feems  to  me  utterly 
inconfjftent  and  impofiible :  Or  if  it  be  poffible 
that  the  foul  can,  while  the  body  is  fleeping,  have 
its  thinking,  enjoyments  and  concerns,  its  plea- 
fure or  pain,  apart,  which  the  man  is  not  confci- 
ous of,  nor  partakes  in ;  it  is  certain,  that  Socrates 
afleep  and  Socrates  awake  is  not  the  fame  perfon  j 
but  his  foul  when  he  fleeps,  and  Socrates  the  man 
confifting  of  body  and  foul  when  he  is  waking, 
are  two-  perfons  j  fince  waking  Socrates  has  no 
knowledge  of,  or  concernment  for,  that  happinefs 
or  mifery  of  his  foul  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  itfelf 
whilft  he  fleeps,  without  perceiving  any  thing  of 
it,  no  more  than  he  has  for  the  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery of  a  man  in  the  Indies  whom  he  knows  not. 
For  if  we  take  wholly  away  all  confcioufnefs  of 
our  actions  and  fenfations,  efpecially  of  pleafure 
or  pain,  and  the  concernment  that  accompanies  it, 

it 
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h  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to  place  perfo- 
nal  identity. 

Whilft  the  foul  thinks  and  perceives,  it  is  ca- 
pable certainly  of  thofe  of  delight  cr  trouble  as 
well  as  any  other  perceptions ;  and  it  muft  necef- 
farily  be  co»fcious  of  its  o^vn  perceptions.  But  it 
has  all  this  apart.  The  fleeping  man,  it  is  plain, 
is  confcious  of  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe,  then,  the  foul  of  Caftor,  whilft  he  is  fleep- 
i-ng,  retired  from  his  body,  and  to  think  apart : 
Let  us  fuppofe,  too,  that  it  choofes  for  its  fcene 
of  thinking  the  body  of  another  man,  v.g.  Pollux, 
who  is  fleeping  without  a  foul ;  for  if  Caftor's 
foul  can  think  whilft  Caftor  is  afleep  what  Caftor 
is  never  confcious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  place 
it  choofes  to  think  in.  We  have  here,  then,  the 
bodies  of  two  men  with  only  one  foul,  between 
them,  which  we  will  fuppofe  to  fieep  and  wake, 
by  turns,  and  the  foul  flill' thinking  in  the  wa- 
king man,  whereof  the  fleeping  man  is  never 
confcious,  has  never  the  leaft  perception  :  I  afk, 
then,.  Whether  Caftor  and  Pollux,  thus  with 
only  one  foul  between  them,  which  thinks  and. 
perceives  in  one  what  the  other  is  never  confcious 
of,  nor  concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  diftincl: 
perfons  as  Caftor  and  Hercules,  or  as  Socrates 
and  Plato  were  ?  And  whether  one  of  them  might 
not  be  very  happy  and  the  other  very  miferable  ? 
Juft.  by  the  fame  reafon  they  make  the  foul  and. 
E  3  tKa 
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the  man  two  perfons,  who  make  the  foul  think 
apart  what  the  man  is  not  confcious  of.  For  I 
fuppofe  nobody  will  make  identity  of  perfons  to 
confift  in  the  foul's  being  united  to  the  very  fame 
numerical  particles  of  matter:  For  if  that  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  identity,  it  will  be  impoflible,  in  that 
conftant  flux  of  the  particles  of  our  bodies,  that 
any  man  fhould  be  the  fame  person  two  days  or 
two  moments  together. 

That  the  foul  in  a  fleeping  man  mould  be  this 
moment  bufy  in  thinking,  and  the  next  moment 
in  a  waking  man  not  remember  nor  be  able  to  re- 
collecl:  one  jot  of  all  thofe  thoughts,  is  very  hard 
to  be  conceived.  For  who  can  imagine  that  the 
greateft  part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives, 
for  feveral  hours  every  day,  think  of  fomething, 
which  if  they  were  aiked,  even  in  the  middle  of 
thefe  thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at 
all  of?  Every  one's  acquaintance  will  furnifh  him 
•with  examples  enough  of  fuch  as  pafs  moft  of 
their  nights  without  dreaming. 

To  think  often,  and  never  to  retain  it  fo  much 
as  one  moment,  is  a  very  ufelefs  fort  of  thinking  : 
And  the  foul  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  thinking  does  very 
little,  if  at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glafs,  which 
conftantly  receives  variety  of  images  or  ideas, 
but  retains  nonej  they  difappear  and  vanifh, 
and  there  remain  no  footfteps  of  them :  The 
looking-glafs  is  nevef  the  better  for  fuch  ideas, 

nor 
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nor  the  foul  for  fuch  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  faid,  that  in  a  waking  man  the  materials  of 
the  body  are  employed  and  made  ufe  of  in  think- 
ing ;  and  that  the  memory  of  thoughts  is  retained 
by  the  impreflions  that  are  made  on  the  brain,  and 
the  traces  there  left  after  fuch  thinking  :  but  that 
in  the  thinking  of  the  foul,  which  is  not  perceived 
in  a  Jleeping  man,  there  the  foul  thinks  apart} 
and,  making  no  vfe  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  leaves 
no  imprejfions  on  it,  and  confcquently  no  memory^ 
of  fuch  thoughts.  Not  to  mention  again  the  ab- 
furdity  of  two  diftinct  perfons,  which  follows 
from  this  fuppofition,  I  anfwer  further,  that  what- 
ever ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reafonable  to 
conclude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the 
body  too,  or  elfe  the  foul  or  any  feparate  fpirit 
will  have  but  little  advantage  by  thinking.  If  it 
has  no  memory  of  its  own  thoughts;  if  it  cannot 
lay  them  up  for  its  ufe,  and  be  able  to  recal  them 
upon  occafion ;  if  it  cannot  refle£l  upon  what  is 
part,  and  make  ufe  of  its  former  experiences, 
reafonings,  and  contemplations ;  to  what  purpofe 
does  it  think?  They  who  matye  the  foul  a  think- 
ing thing,  at  this  rate  will  not  make  it  a  much 
more  noble  being  than  thofe  do  whom  they  con- 
demn for  allowing  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  fub- 
tileft  parts  of  matter.  Characters  drawn  on  duft, 
that  the  firft  breath  of  wind  effaces,  or  impref- 
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fions  made  on  a  heap  of  atoms  or  animal 
arc  altogether  as  ufeful,  and  render  the  fubject 
as  noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  foul  that  perifh  in 
thinking;  that  once  out  of  fight  are  gone  for 
ever,  and  leave  no  memory  of  themfelves  behind 
them.  Nature  never  makes  excellent  things  for 
mean  or  no  ufes :  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived, 
that  our  infinite  wife  Creator  mould  make  fo  ad- 
mirable a  faculty  as  the  power  of  thinking,  that 
faculty  which  comes  neareft  the  excellency  of  his 
own  incomprehenfible  being,  to  be  fo  idly  and 
ufelefsly  employed  at  leaft  one  fourth  part  of 
its  time  here,  as  to  think  conftantly  without  re- 
membering any  of  thofe  thoughts,  without  doing 
any  good  to  itfelf  or  others,  or  being  any  way 
ufeful  to  any  other  part  of  the  creation. 

It  is  true,  we  have  fome  inftances  of  percep- 
tion whilft  we  are  afleep,  and  retain  the  memory 
of  thofe  thoughts :  But  how  extravagant  and  in- 
coherent for  the  moft  part  they  are,  how  little 
conformable  to  the  perception  and  order  of  a  ra- 
tional being,  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
dreams  need  not  be  told.  This!  would  willingly 
.  be  fatisfi ed  in,  Whether  the  foul,  when  it  thinks 
thus  apart,  and  as  it  were  feparate  from  the  body, 
ads  lefs  rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  it 
or  no  I  If  its  feparate  thoughts  be  lefs  rational, 
then  the  foul  owes  the  perfection  of  rational 
thinking  to  the  body ;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  a  wonder 
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that  our  dreams  fhould  be  for  the  mod  part  fo 
frivolous  and  irrational,  and  that  the  foul  fhould 
retain  none  of  its  more  rational  foliloquies  and 
meditations. 

The  dreams  of  fleeping  men  are  all  made  up  of 
the  waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  moft  part 
oddly  put  together.  It  is  ftrange,  if  the  foul  has 
ideas  of  its  own  that  it  derived  not  from  fenfation 
or  reflection  (as  it  mud  have  if  it  thought  before 
it  received  any  impreflion  from  the  body),  that 
it  fhould  never  in  its  private  thinking  (fo  private 
that  the  man  himfelf  perceives  it  not)  retain  any 
of  them  the  very  moment  it  awakes  out  of  them, 
and  then  make  the  man  glad  with  new  difcoveries. 
Who  can  find  it  reafonable,  that  the  foul  fhould, 
In  its  retirement  during  fleep,  have  fo  many 
hours  thoughts,  and  yet  never  light  on  any  of  thofe 
ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  fenfation  or  reflection; 
or  at  leaft  prefervc  the  memory  of  none  but  fuch, 
which  being  occafioned  by  the  body,  muft  needs 
be  lefs  natural  to  a  fpirit  ?  It  is  ftrange  the  foul 
fhould  never  once  in  a  man's  whole  life  recall 
over  any  of  its  pure  native  thoughts,  and  thofe 
ideas  it  had  before  it  borrowed  any  thing  from 
the  body;  never  bring  into  the  waking  man's  view 
any  other  ideas  but  what  have  a  tang  of  the  cafk, 
and  manifeftly  derive  their  original  from  that 
union.  If  it  always  thinks,  and  fo  had  ideas  be- 
fore it  was  united,  or  before  it  received  any 
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from  the  body,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  that, 
during  fleep,  it  recollects  its  native  ideas  •,  and 
during  that  retirement  from  communicating  with 
the  body  whilft  it  thinks  by  itfelf,  the  ideas  it 
is  bufied  about  fhould  be,  fometimes  at  leaft,  thofe 
more  natural  and  congenial  ones  which  it  had  in 
itfelf,  underived  from  the  body  or  its  own  opera- 
tions about  them  :  Which  fince  the  waking  man 
never  remembers,  we  muft  from  this  hypothefis 
conclude,  either  that- the  foul  remembers  fome- 
thing  that  the  man  does  not,  or  elfe  that  memory 
belongs  only  to  fuch  ideas  as  are  derived  from 
the  body,  or  the  mind's  operations  about  them. 

But  how  do  men  come  to  know  that  they  them" 
felves  think  -when  they  them/elves  do  not  perceive 
it?  To  know  without  perceiving  is  a  confufed 
notion,  taken  up  to  ferve  an  hypothefis ;  and  none 
of  thofe  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  evi- 
dence forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience 
makes  it  impudence  to  deny  :  For  the  moft  that 
can  be  faid  of  it  is,  that  it  is  poflible  the  foul  may 
always  think,  but  not  always  retain  it  in  memory. 
And  it  is  as  poffibie  that  the  foul  may  not  always 
think,  and  much  more  probable  that  it  mould  fome- 
times not  think,  than  it  mould  often  think,  and 
that  a  long  while  together,  and  not  be  confcious 
to  itfelf  the  next  moment  that  it  had  thought.  . 

They  who  tell  us  that  the  foul  always  thinks, 
fto  never  fay  that  a  man  always  thinks.    Can  the 
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foul  think,  and  not  the  man  ?  or  a  man  think, 
and  not  be  confcious  of  it  ?  If  they  fay,  the  man 
thinks  always,  but  is  not  always  confcious  of 
it;  they  may  as  well  fay,  his  body  is  extended 
without  parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without 
being  confcious  of  ity  or  perceiving  that  it  does  fo. 
They  may  as  well  aflert,  that  a  man  is  always 
hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it ;  where- 
as hunger  confifts  in  that  very  fenfation,  as  think- 
ing confifts  in  being  confcious  to  himfelf  of  think- 
ing. I  aflc  how  they  know  it?  Confcioufnefs  is 
the  perception  of  what  pafles  in  a  man's  own 
mind.  Can  another  man  perceive  that  I  am 
confcious  of  any  thing  when  I  perceive  it  not  of 
myfelf?  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond 
his  experience.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a  found 
fleep,  and  afk  him  what  he  was  that  moment 
thinking  on  ?  If  he  himfelf  be  confcious  of  no- 
thing he  thought  on,  he  muft  be  a  notable  di- 
viner of  thoughts  that  can  aflure  him  that  he  was 
thinking :  May  he  not  with  more  reafon  aflure 
him  he  was  not  afleep  ?  This  is  fomething  be- 
yond philofophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  lefs  than  re- 
velation that  difcovers  to  another  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  when  I  can  find  none  there  myfelf ;  and  they 
muft  needs  have  a  penetrating  fight,  who  can  cer- 
tainly fee  that  I  think  when  I  cannot  perceive  it 
myfelf,  and  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not ;  and 
yet  can  fee  that  dogs  and  elephants  do  not  think, 

when 
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when  they  give  all  the  demouftration  of  it  ima- 
ginable, except  only  telling  us  that  they  do  fo. 
This  fome  may  fufpe£t  to  be  a  ftep  beyond  the 
Roficrucians ;  it  feeming  eafier  to  make  one's 
felf  invifible  to  others,  than  to  make  another's 
thoughts  vifible  to  me  which  are  not  vifible  to 
himfelf.  But  it  is  but  defining  the  foul  to  be  a 
fubftance  that  always  thinks,  and  the  bufinefs  is 
done.  If  fuch  definition  be  of  any  authority,  I 
know  not  what  it  can  ferve  for,  but  to  make  men 
fufpc&  that  they  have  no  fouls  at  all,  fince  they 
find  a  good  part  of  their  lives  pafs  away  without 
thinking  :  For  no  definitions  that  I  know,  no  fup- 
pofitions  of  any  feel:,  are  of  force  enough  to  de- 
ftroy  conftant  experience  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
affectation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive 
that  makes  fo  much  ufelefs  difpute  and  noife  in 
the  world.  LOCKE. 

THE  EXISTENCE  OF  SPIRITS  KNOWABLE. 

THE  having  the  ideas  of  fpirits  does  not  make 
us  know  that  any  fuch  things  do  exiil  without 
us;  or  that  there  are  any  finite  fpirits,  or  any 
other  fpiritual  beings  but  the  eternal  God.  We 
have  ground  from  revelation,  and  feveral  other 
reafons,  to  believe  with  aflurance  that  there  are 
fuch  creatures ;  but  our  fenfes  not  being  able  to 
difcover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing 

their 
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their  particular  exiftences.  For  we  can  no  more 
know  that  there  are  finite  fpirits  really  exifting 
by  the  idea  we  have  of  fuch  beings  in  our  minds, 
than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of  fairies  or  cen- 
taurs he  can  come  to  know  that  things  anfwer- 
ing  thofe  ideas  do  really  exift :  And  therefore 
concerning  the  exiftence  of  finite  fpirits,  as  well 
as  feveral  other  things,  we  muft  content  our- 
felves  with  the  evidence  of  faith ;  but  univerfal 
certain  propofitions  concerning  this  matter  are 
beyond  our  reach.  For  however  true  it  may 
be,  v.  g.  that  all  the  intelligent  fpirits  that  God 
ever  created  do  ftill  exift,  yet  it  can  never  make 
apart  of  our  certain  knowledge.  Thefe  and  the 
like  propofitions  we  may  affent  to  as  highly  pro- 
bable ;  but  are  not,  I  fear,  in  this  ftate  capable 
of  knowing.  We  are  then  not  to  put  others  upon 
demonftrating,  nor  ourfelves  upon  fearch,  of  uni- 
verfal certainty,  in  all  thofe  matters  wherein  we 
are  not  capable  of  any  other  knowledge  but  what 
our  fenfes  give  us  in  this  or  that  particular. 

LOCKE. 

SUBSTANCE. 

THE  word  fubftance,  according  to  its  etymo* 
logy,  fignifies  fomewhat  which  (lands  under  or 
fupports  fomething;  and  therefore  the  philpfo- 
phers  define  it  as  a  being  fubfifting  of  itfelf.  The 
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idea  of  a  being  is  the  mod  general  and  abftracled 
idea  we  can  form  :  And  being  by  philofophers  is 
divided  into  fubftance  and  the  qualities  of  fub- 
ftancc,  which  they  call  accidents  or  modes.  By 
thefe  modes  alone  we  have  ideas  conveyed  to  our 
minds  of  any  objects  whatfoever:  but  as  it  is  im- 
poflible  they  mould  exift  without  fubftance  to  fup- 
port  them,  we  are  as  fure  of  the  exiftence  of  fub- 
ftance as  modes  ;  but  what  this  fubftance  is,  we 
can  never  determine.  We  fee  but  the  outfide 
and  actions  of  fubftance;  but  what  theeffence  of 
it  is,  we  know  not.  We  find  in  ourfelves  reafon, 
love,  hope,  and  other  mental  powers;  but  are  we 
not  quite  ignorant  of  the  fubftance  in  which  thefe 
powers  refide?  The  pen  I  am  now  writing  with 
hath  many  conftituent  parts  ;  the  barrel,  the  pith, 
the  plumage,  all  of  different  qualities  and  con- 
fidence :  But  are  thefe  feveral  parts  of  the  fame 
or  of  a  different  fubftance?  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
hath  offered  it  as  a  conjecture,  that  all  the  origi- 
nal conftituent  particles  of  matter  may  be  of  the 
fame  fubftance,  and  even  of  the  fame  form ;  and 
that  the  vaft  variety  we  fee  in  the  world  may 
arife  from  the  different  combinations  and  motions 
of  thefe  original  particles.  But  even  fuppofing 
this  were  proved,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  we  are  ftill  at  as  great  a  lofs  as  ever :  For 
who  could  yet  fay  what  is  the  fubftance  of  thefe 

par- 
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particles  ?  We  have  no  principles  to  go  upon  in 
an  inquiry  after  a  folution  of  that  quertion. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Spinofa,  that  there  is 
but  one  fubftance  in  the  univerfe;  that  it  hath 
exifted  always,  and  will  exift  for  ever;  and  that 
the  vaft  variety  of  beings  in  it  are  only  different? 
modifications  of  this  fubftance  :   And  this  T0  "  or 
one  fubftance  he   calleth  Gad.     This  fcheme  of 
his,    though  fupported  with  great  fubtility  and 
wit,  is  really  fo  full  of  abfurdities,  that  it  is  now 
moft  juftly  exploded.     But  he  is  thought  to  have 
taken  it  up  from  the  abftrufe  and  endlefs  dif- 
putes  which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  world 
for  very  many  centuries,   whether  the  Son  of 
God  be  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  Father. 
For  he  is  fuppofed  to  argue  thus  with  himfelf : 
If,  according  to  the  prevailing  hypothefis,  two 
diftincl:  intelligent  beings  can  be  of  one  and  the 
fame  fubftance,  why  may  not  three  ?    if  three, 
why  may  not  four  ?    if  four,  why  may  not  four 
thoufand?  and  fo  on  any  number  ad  infinitum? 
What  abfurddifputes  have  been  carried  onamongft 
philofophers  and  Chriftians  of  all  fefts  and  deno- 
minations, concerning  fubje&s  xvhich  all  acknow- 
ledge at  the  fame  time  to  be  inexplicable  !    And 
that  concerning  fubftance  is  furely  one  of  thefe. 

ROBERTSON. 
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ONE  confiderable  advantage  that  arifes  from 
Philofophy  confifts  in  the  fovereign  antidote  which 
it  affords  to  fuperffcition  and  falfe  religion.  All 
other  remedies  againfl  that  peftilent  diftemper 
are  vain,  or  at  leail  uncertain.  Plain  good  fenfe, 
and  the  practice  of  the  world,  which  alone  ferve 
rnoft  purpofes  of  life,  are  here  found  ineffectual ! 
Hiftory  as  well  as  daily  experience  furnifh  inftan- 
ces  of  men  endowed  with  the  ftrongeft  capacity 
for  bufinefs  and  affairs,  who  have  all  their  lives 
crouched  under  flavery  to  the  groffeft  fuperftition. 
Even  gaiety  and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  which  in- 
fufe  a  balm  into  every  other  Wound,  afford  no  re- 
medy to  fo  virulent  a  poifon;  as  we  may  particu- 
larly obferve  of  the  fair  fex,who,  though  common- 
ly poffefled  of  thefe  rich  prefents  of  nature,  feel 
many  of  their  joys  blafted  by  this  importunate  in- 
truder. But  when  found  Philofophy  has  once 
gained  poffeffion  of  the  mind,  fuperftition  is  ef- 
fectually excluded  •,  and  one  may  fairly  affirm  that 
Her  triumph  over  this  enemy  is  more  complete 
than  over  moftof  the  vices  and  imperfections  in- 
cident to  human  nature.  Love  or  anger,  ambi- 
tion or  avarice,  have  their  root  in  the  temper  and 
affections,  which  the  founded  reafon  is  fcarce  ever 
able  fully  to  correct  5  but  fuperftition  being  found- 
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ed  on  falfe  opinion,  muft  immediately  vanifh 
when  true  philofophy  has  infpired  jufler  fenti- 
ments  of  fuperior  powers.  The  conteft  is  here 
more  equal  between  the  diftemper  and  the  medi- 
cine ;  and  nothing  can  hinder  the  latter  from  pro- 
ving effectual  but  its  being  falfe  and  fophifticated. 

It  will  here  be  fuperfluous  to  magnify  the  me- 
rits of  Philofophy  by  difplaying  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  that  vice  of  which  it  cures  the  human 
mind.  The  fuperftitious  man,  fays  Tully,  is  mi- 
ferable  in  every  fcene,  in  every  incident  in  life  ; 
even  fleep  itfelf,  which  banimes  all  other  cares 
of  unhappy  mortals,  affords  to  him  matter  of 
new  terror;  while  he  examines  his  dreams,  and 
finds  in  thofe  vifions  of  the  night  prognostications 
of  future  calamities.  I  may  add,  that  though  death 
alone  can  put  a  full  period  to  his  mifery,  he  dares 
not  fly  to  this  refuge,  but  ftill  prolongs  a  mifer- 
able  exiftence,  from  a  vain  fear  left  he  of- 
fend his  Maker,  by  ufing  the  power  with  which 
that  beneficent  Being  has  endowed  him.  The 
prefents  of  GOD  and  nature  are  ravifhed  from  us 
by  this  cruel  enemy  ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
one  ftep  would  remove  us  from  the  regions  of 
pain  and  forrow,  her  menaces  ftill  chain  us  down1 
to  a  hated  being,  which  (he  herfelf  chiefly  contri- 
butes to  render  miferable. 

It  is  obfcrved  by  fuch  as  have  been  reduced  by 

the  calamities  of  life  to  the  neceffity  of  employing 
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this  fatal  remedy,  that  if  the  unfeafonable  care  of 
their  friends  deprive  them  of  that  fpecies  of  deathr 
which  they  propofed  to  themfelves,  they  feldom 
venture  upon  any  other,  or  can  fummon  up  fo 
much  refolution  a  fecond  time  as  to  execute  their 
purpofe.  So  great  is  our  horror  of  death,  that 
when  it  prefents  itfelf  under  any  form  befides  that 
to  which  a  man  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his 
imagination,  it  acquires  new  terrors,  and  over- 
comes his  feeble  courage  :  But  when  the  menaces 
of  fuperftition  are  joined  to  this  natural  timidity, 
no  wonder  it  quite  deprives  men  of  all  power  over 
their  lives  •,  fince  even  many  pleafures  and  enjoy- 
ments, to  which  we  are  carried  by  a  ftrong  pro- 
penfity,  are  torn  from  us  by  this  inhuman  tyrant. 
Let  us  here  endeavour  to  reftore  men  to  their 
native  liberty,  by  examining  all  the  common 
arguments  againft  fuicide,  and  mowing  that  that 
action  may  be  free  from  every  imputation  of  guilt 
or  blame,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  all  the 
ancient  philofophers. 

If  fuicide  be  criminal,  it  muft  be  a  tranfgreflion 
of  our  duty  to  either  God,  our  neighbour,  or  our- 
felves.  To  prove  that  fuicide  is  no  tranfgrcflion  of 
our  duty  to  God,  the  following  confiderations  may 
perhaps  fuffice.  In  order  to  govern  the  material 
world,  the  almighty  Creator  has  eftablimed  ge- 
neral and  immutable  laws,  by  which  all  bodies, 
from  the  greateft  planet  to  the  fmalleft  particle  of 

matter, 
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matter,  are  maintained  in  their  proper  fphere  and 
function.  To  govern  the  animal  workl,  he  has 
endowed  all  living  creatures  with  bodily  and  men- 
tal powers ;  with  fenfes,  paflions,  appetites,  me- 
mory, and  judgment,  by  which  they  are  impelled 
or  regulated  in  that  courfe  of  life  to  which  they 
are  deflined.  Thefe  two  diftinct  principles  of 
the  material  and  animal  world  continually  en- 
croach upon  each  other,  and  mutually  retard  or 
forward  each  other's  operation.  The  powers  of 
men  and  of  all  other  animals  are  reftrained  and 
directed  by  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  fur- 
rounding  bodies ;  and  the  modifications  and  ac- 
tions of  thefe  bodies  are  inceflantly  altered  by  the 
operation  of  all  animals.  Man  is  ftopt  by  rivers 
in  his  pafTage  over  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  and 
rivers,  when  properly  directed,  lend  their  force 
to  the  motion  of  machines  which  ferve  to  the 
ufe  of  man.  But  though  the  provinces  of  the 
material  and  animal  powers  are  not  kept  entirely 
feparate,  there  refults  from  thence  no  difcord  or 
diforder  in  the  creation ;  on-  the  contrary,  from 
the  mixture,  union,  and  contrail  of  all  the  vari- 
ous powers  of  inanimate  bodies  and  living  crea- 
tures, arifes  that  fympathy,  harmony,  and  pro- 
portion, which  affords  the  fureft  argument  of 
Supreme  Wifdom.  The  providence  of  the  Deity 
appears  not  immediately  in  any  operation,  but 
governs  every  thing  by  thofe  general  and  immu- 
table 
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table  laws  which  have  been  eftablifhed  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  All  events,  in  one  fenfe, 
may  be  pronounced  the  action  of  the  Almighty  j 
they  all  proceed  from  thofe  powers  with  which 
he  has  endowed  his  creatures.  A  houfe  which 
falls  by  its  own  weight,  is  not  brought  to  ruin  by 
his  providence  more  than  one  deftroyed  by  the 
hands  of  men  ;  nor  are  the  human  faculties  lefs 
his  workmanfhip  than  the  laws  of  motion  and 
gravitation.  When  the  paffions  play,  when  the 
judgment  dictates,  when  the  limbs  obey ;  this  is 
all  the  operation  of  Godj  and  upon  thefe  animate 
principles,  as  well  as  upon  the  inanimate,  has  he 
eftablifhed  the  government  of  the  univerfe.  E- 
very  event  is  alike  important  in  the  eyes  of  that 
infinite  Being,  who  takes  in  at  one  glance  the 
moll  diftant  regions  of  fpace,  and  remoteft  pe- 
riods of  time.  There  is  no  event,  however  im- 
portant to  us,  which  he  has  exempted  from  the 
general  laws  that  govern  the  univerfe,  or  which 
he  has  peculiary  referved  for  his  own  immediate 
action  and  operation.  The  revolution  of  flates 
and  empires  depends  upon  the  fmalleft  caprice  or 
paflion  of  fmgle  men  j  and  the  lives  of  men  are 
fhortened  or  extended  by  the  fmalleft  accident 
of  air  or  diet,  funihine  or  tempeft.  Nature  flill 
continues  her  progrefs  and  operation ;  and  if  ge- 
neral laws  be  ever  broke  by  particular  volitions  of 
the  Deity,  it  is  after  a  manner  which  entirely 
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efcapes  human  obfervation.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  elements  and  other  inanimate  parts  of  the 
creation  carry  on  their  action  without  regard  to 
the  particular  intereft  and  fituation  of  men ;  fo 
men  are  entrufted  to  their  own  judgment  and  dif- 
cretion  in  the  various  (hocks  of  matter,  and  may 
employ  every  faculty  with  which  they  are  endow- 
ed, in  order  to  provide  for  their  eafe,  happinefs, 
or  prefervation.  What  is  the  meaning  then  of 
that  principle,  that  a  man  who,  tired  of  life,  and 
hunted  by  pain  and  mifery,  bravely  overcomes  all 
the  natural  terrors  of  death,  and  makes  his  efcape 
from  this  cruel  fcene ;  that  fuch  a  man,  I  fay,  has 
incurred  the  indignation  of  his  Creator  by  en- 
croaching on  the  office  of  divine  providence,  and 
diflurbing  the  order  of  the  univerfe?  Shall  we 
afiert,  that  the  Almighty  has  referved  to  himfelf 
in  any  peculiar  manner  the  difpofal  of  the  lives 
of  men,  and  has  not  fubmitted  that  event,  in 
common  with  others,  to  the  general  laws  by 
which  the  univerfe  is  governed  ?  This  is  plainly 
falfc :  the  lives  of  men  depend  upon  the  fame 
laws  as  the  lives  of  all  other  animals  ;  and  thefe 
are  fubjecled  to  the  general  laws  of  matter  and 
motion.  The  fall  of  a  tower,  or  the  infufion  of 
a  poifon,  will  deftroy  a  man  equally  with  the 
meaneft  creature  ;  an  inundation  fweeps  away 
every  thing  without  diftindlion  that  comes  within 
the  reach  of  its  fury.  Since  therefore  the  lives  of 

men 
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men  are  for  ever  dependent  on  the  general  laws 
of  matter  and  motion,  is  a  man's  difpofing  of  his 
life  criminal,  becaufe  in  every  cafe  it  is  criminal 
to  encroach  upon  thefe  laws  or  difturb  their  ope- 
ration? But  this  feems  abfurd :  All  animals  are 
entrufted  to  their  own  prudence  and  (kill  for  their 
conduct  in  the  world;  and  have  full  authority, 
as  far  as  their  power  extends,  to  alter  all  the  ope- 
rations of  nature.  "Without  the  exercife  of  this 
authority  they  could  not  fubfifl  a  moment;  every 
a&ion,  every  motion  of  a  man,  innovates  on  the 
order  of  fome  parts  of  matter,  and  diverts  from 
their  ordinary  courfe  the  general  laws  of  motion. 
Putting  together  therefore  thefe  conclufions,  we 
find  that  human  life  depends  upon  the  general 
laws  of  matter  and  motion,  and  that  it  is  no  en- 
croachment on  the  office  of  Providence  to  difturb 
or  alter  thefe  general  laws :  Has  not  every  one, 
of  confequence,*the  free  difpofal  of  his  own  life  ? 
And  may  he  not  lawfully  employ  that  power  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  him  ?  In  order  to  de- 
ftroy  the  evidence  of  this  conclufion,  we  muft 
fhow  a  reafon  why  this  particular  cafe  is  excepted. 
Is  it  becaufe  human  life  is  of  fuch  great  import- 
ance, that  it  is  a  prefumption  for  human  pru- 
dence to  difpofe  of  it?  But  the  life  of  a  man  is  of 
no  greater  importance  to  the  univerfe  than  that 
of  an  oyfler  :  And  were  it  of  ever  fo  great  im- 
portance, the  order  of  human  nature  has  actually 

fub- 
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fubmitted  it  to  human  prudence,  and  reduced  us 
to  the  neceffity,  in  every  incident,  of  determining 
concerning  it. 

Were  the  difpofal  of  human  life  fo  much  re- 
ferved  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Almighty, 
that  it  were  an  encroachment  on  his  right  for  men 
to  difpofe  of  their  own  lives,  it  would  be  equally 
criminal  to  a£t  for  the  prefervation  of  life  as  for 
its  destruction.  If  I  turn  afide  a  ftone  which  is 
falling  upon  my  head,  I  diflurb  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture; and  I  invade  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
Almighty,  by  lengthening  out  my  life  beyond  the 
period  which  by  the  general  laws  of  matter  and 
motion  he  had  affigned  it. 

A  hair,  a  fly,  an  infect,  is  able  to  deftroy  this 
mighty  being  whofe  life  is  of  fuch  importance. 
Is  it  an  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  that  human  prudence 
may  lawfully  difpofe  of  what  depends  on  fuch 
infignificant  caufes  ?  It  would  be  no  crime  in  me 
to  divert  the  Nile  or  Danube  from  its  courfe, 
were  I  able  to  effect  fuch  purpofes.  Where  then 
is  the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
from  their  natural  channel? — Do  you  imagine 
that  I  repine  at  Providence,  or  curfe  my  creation, 
becaufe  I  go  out  of  life,  and  put  a  period  to  a  be- 
ing which,  were  it  to  continue,  would  render 
me  miferable  ?  Far  be  fuch  fentiments  from 
me.  I  am  only  convinced  of  a  matter  of  fact 
which  you  yourfelf  acknowledge  poffible,  that  hu- 
man 
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man  life  may  be  unhappy ;  and  that  my  exiftencc, 
if  further  prolonged,  would  become  ineligible : 
but  I  thank  Providence,  both  for  the  good  which 
I  have  already  enjoyed,  and  for  the  power  with 
which  I  am  endowed  of  efcaping  the  ills  that 
threaten  me.  To  you  it  belongs  to  repine  at 
Providence,  who  foolifhly  imagine  that  you  have 
no  fuch  power;  and  who  muft  ftill  prolong  a  ha- 
ted life,  though  loaded  with  pain  and  ficknefs, 
with  fhame  and  poverty. — Do  not  you  teach, 
that  when  any  ill  befalls  me,  though  by  the  ma- 
lice of  my  enemies,  I  ought  to  be  refigned  to  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  that  the  actions  of  men  are  the 
operations  of  the  Almighty,  as  much  as  the  ac- 
tions of  inanimate  beings  ?  When  I  fall  upon  my 
own  fword,  therefore,  I  receive  my  death  equally 
from  the  hands  of  the  Deity  as  if  it  had  proceed- 
ed from  a  lion,  a  precipice,  or  a  fever.  The  fub- 
miflion  which  you  require  to  Providence,  in  every 
calamity  that  befalls  me,  excludes  not  human  {kill 
and  induftry,  if  poffibly  by  their  means  I  can 
avoid  or  efcape  the  calamity.  And  why  may  I 
not  employ  one  remedy  as  well  as  another?  If 
my  life  be  not  my  own,  it  were  criminal  for 
me  to  put  it  in  danger,  as  well  as  to  difpofe  of 
it ;  nor  could  one  man  deferve  the  appellation  of 
hero,  whom  glory  or  friendfhip  tranfports  into  the 
greateft  dangers  j  and  another  merit  the  reproach 
of  -wretch  or  mifcreant,  who  puts  a  period  to  his 
3  We 
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life  from  the  fame  or  like  motives. — There  is  no 
being,  which  poflefles  any  power  or  faculty,  that 
it  receives  not  from  its  Creator;  nor  is  there  any 
one,  which  by  ever  fo  irregular  an  action,  can 
encroach  upon  the  phn  of  his  providence,  or  dif- 
order  the  univerfe.  Its  operations  are  his  works 
equally  with  that  chain  of  events  which  it  in- 
vades; and  whichever  principle  prevails,  we  may 
for  that  very  reafon  conclude  it  to  be  moft  favour- 
ed by  him.  Be  it  animate  or  inanimate;  rational 
or  irrational;  it  is  all  the  fame  cafe:  its  power  is 
(till  derived  from  the  fupreme  Creator,  and  is  a- 
Jike  comprehended  in  the  order  of  his  providence. 
When  the  horror  of  pain  prevails  over  the  love 
of  life ;  when  a  voluntary  action  anticipates  the 
effec~ls  of  blind  caufes;  it  is  only  in  confequence 
of  thofe  powers  and  principles  which  he  has  im- 
planted in  his  creatures.  Divine  Providence  is 
Hill  inviolate,  and  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  injuries.  It  is  impious,  fays  the  old  Ro- 
man fuperftition,  to  divert  rivers  from  their  courfe, 
or  invade  the  prerogatives  of  nature.  It  is  im- 
pious, fays  the  French  fuperftition,  to  inoculate 
for  the  fmall-pox,  or  ufurp  the  bufmefs  of  Provi- 
dence, by  voluntarily  producing  diftempers  and 
•maladies.  It  is  impious,  fays  the  modern  Euro- 
pean fuperftition,  to  put  a  period  to  our  own  life, 
and  thereby  rebel  againft  our  Creator :  And  why"~~ 
not  impious,  fay  I,  to  build  houfes,  cultivate  the 
VOL.  IV.  G  f  ground 
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ground,  or  fail  upon  the  ocean?  In  all  thefe  ac- 
tions we  employ  our  powers  of  mind  and  body  to 
produce  fome  innovation  in  the  courfe  of  nature; 
and  in  none  of  them  do  we  any  more.  They  are 
all  of  them  therefore  equally  innocent,  or  equally 
criminal.  But  you  fire  placed  by  Providence^  like 
a  centinel)  in  a  particular  Jlation;  and  when  you 
defert  it  without  being  recalled,  you  are  equally 
guilty  of  rebellion  again/I  your  Almighty  Sovereign t 
and  have  incurred  his  difpleafure. — I  afk,  Why  do 
you  conclude  that  Providence  has  placed  me  in 
this  ftation  ?  For  my  part,  I  find  that  I  owe  my 
birth  to  a  long  chain  of  caufes,  of  which  many  de- 
pended upon  voluntary  actions  of  men.  But  Pro- 
vidence guided  all  thefe  caufes,  and  nothing  happens 
in  the  univerfe  "without  its  confent  and  co-operation. 
If  fo,  then  neither  does  my  death,  however  volun- 
tary, happen  without  its  confent ;  and  whenever 
pain  or  forrow  fo  far  overcome  my  patience,  as 
to  make  me  tired  of  life,  I  may  conclude  that  I 
am  recalled  from  my  ftation  in  the  cleared  and 
moft  exprefs  terms.  It  is  Providence  furely  that  has 
placed  me  at  this  prefent  moment  in  this  chamber : 
But  mayl  not  leave  it  when  I  think  proper, without 
being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having  deferted 
my  poft  or  ftation  ?  When  I  (hall  be  dead,  the 
principles  of  which  I  am  compofed  will  ftill  per- 
form their  part  in  the  univerfe,  and  will  be  equal- 
ly ufeful  in  the  grand  fabric,  as  when  they  com- 
pofed 
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pofed  this  individual  creature.  The  difference  to 
the  whole  will  be  no  greater  than  betwixt  my 
being  in  a  chamber  and  in  the  open  air.  The  one 
change  is  of  more  importance  to  me  than  the  ci- 
ther; but  not  more  fo  to  the  univerfe. 

It  is  a  kind  of  blafphemy  to  imagine  that 
any  created  being  can  difturb  the  order  of  the 
world,  or  invade  the  bufinefs  of  Providence  !  It 
fuppofes,  that  that  being  poflefles  powers  and  fa- 
culties which  it  received  not  from  its  Creator, 
and  which  are  not  fubordinate  to  his  government 
and  authority,  A  man  may  difturb  fociety,  no 
doubt,  and  thereby  incur  the  difpleafure  of  the 
Almighty :  But  the  government  of  the  world  is 
placed  far  beyond  his  reach  and  violence.  And 
how  does  it  appear  that  the  Almighty  is  difplea- 
fed  with  thofe  actions  that  difturb  fociety?  By 
the  principles  which  he  has  implanted  in  human? 
nature,  and  which  infpire  us  wi*h  a  fentiment  of 
remorfe  if  we  ourfelves  have  been  guilty  of  fuch 
actions,  and  with  that  of  blame  and  difapproba- 
tion,  if  we  ever  obferve  them  in  others.— Let  us 
now  examine,  according  to  the  method  propofed, 
whether  Suicide  be  of  this  kind  of  actions,  and 
be  a  breach  of  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  and  to 
fociety. 

A  man  who  retires  from  life,  does  no  harm  to 

fociety:  He  only  ceafes  to  do  good;  which,  if  it 

is  an  injury,  is  of  the  lowed  kind* — All  our  ob- 

G  2  ligationg 
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Jigations  to  do  good  to  fociety  feem  to  imply 
fomething  reciprocal.  I  receive  the  benefits  of 
fociety,  and  therefore  ought  to  promote  its  inte- 
refts  ;  but  when  I  withdraw  myfelf  altogether 
from  fociety,  can  I  be  bound  any  longer  ?  But 
allowing  that  our  obligations  to  do  good  were 
perpetual,  they  have  certainly  fome  bourn':,;  I  am 
not  obliged  to  do  a  fmall  good  to  fociety  at  the 
expence  of  a  great  harm  to  myfelf:  why  then 
ihould  I  prolong  a  miferable  exiftence,  becaufe  of 
fome  frivolous  advantage  which  the  public  may 
perhaps  receive  from  me  ?  If  upon  account  of  age 
and  infirmities,  I  may  lawfully  refign  any  office, 
and  employ  my  time  altogether  in  fencing  againft 
thefe  calamities,  and  alleviating  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  the  miferies  of  my  future  life;  why  may  I 
not  cut  (hort  thefe  miferies  at  once  by  an  action 
which  is  no  more  prejudicial  to  fociety  ? — But 
fuppofe  that  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to  pro- 
mote the  intereft  of  fociety;  fuppofe  that  I  am  a 
burden  to  it;  fuppofe  that  my  life  hinders  fome 
perfon  from  being  much  more  ufeful  to  fociety; 
In  fuch  cafes,  my  refignation  of  life  muft  not  only 
be  innocent,  but  laudable.  And  rnoft  people  who 
lie  under  any  temptation  to  abandon  exiftence, 
are  in  fome  fuch  fituation;  thofe  who  have  health, 
or  power,  or  authority,  have  commonly  better 
rcafon  to  be  in  humour  with  the  world. 
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A  man  is  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  for  die  pub- 
lic intereft ;  is  feized  upon  fufpicion ;  is  threat- 
ened with  the  rack;  and  knows  from  his  own 
weaknefs  that  the  fecret  will  be  extorted  from 
him :  Could  fuch  a  one  confult  the  public  inte- 
reft better  than  by  putting  a  quick  period  to  a  mi- 
ferable  life  ?  This  was  the  cafe  of  the  famous  and 
brave  Strozi  of  Florence. — Again,  fuppofe  a  rna- 
lefaclor  is  juflly  condemned  to  a  fliameful  death; 
can  any  reafon  be  imagined  why  he  may  not  an- 
ticipate his  punifhment,  and  fave  himfelf  all  the 
anguifh  of  thinking  on  its  dreadful  approaches? 
He  invades  the  bufmefs  of  Providence  no  more 
than  the  magiftrate  did,  who  ordered  his  execu- 
tion ;  and  his  voluntary  death  is  equally  advanta- 
geous to  fociety,  by  ridding  it  of  a  pernicious 
member. 

That  Suicide  may  often  be  confift'ent  with  in- 
tereft and  with  our  duty  to  ourfelves,  no  one  can 
queftion,  who  allows  that  age,  ficknefs,  or  mif- 
fortune,  may  render  life  a  burden,  and  make  it 
worfe  even  than  annihilation.  I  believe  that  no- 
man  ever  threw  away  life  while  it  was  worth  keep- 
ing. For  fuch  is  our  natural  horror  of  death, 
that  fmall  motives  will  never  be  able  to  reconcile 
us  to  it  j  and  though  perhaps  the  fituation  of  a 
man's  health  or  fortune  did  not  feem  to  require 
this  remedy,  we  may  at  leaft  be  aflured,  that  any 
one  who,  without  apparent  reafon,  has  had  re- 
G  3  courfe 
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courfe  to  it,  was  curd  with  fuch  an  incurable  de- 
pravity or  gloominefs  of  temper  as  mufl  poifon 
all  enjoyment,  and  render  him  equally  miferable 
as  if  he  had  been  loaded  with  the  moft  grievous 
misfortunes. — If  Suicide  be  fuppofed  a  crime,  it 
is  only  cowardice  can  impel  us  to  it.  If  it  be  no 
crime,  both  prudence  and  courage  fhculd  engage 
us  to  rid  ourfelves  at  once  of  exiftence  when  it 
becomes  a  burden.  It  is  the  only  way  that  we 
can  then  be  ufeful  to  fociety,  by  letting  an  ex- 
ample, which,  if  imitated,  would  preferve  to  every 
one  his  chance  for  happinefs  in  life,  and  would 
effectually  free  him  from  all  danger  of  mifery. 

HUME. 

ON   THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

THE  rage  of  fuicide  will  never  become  epide- 
mical. Nature  has  fufficiently  guarded  againft 
it ;  and  hope  and  fear  are  the  powerful  curbs  me 
makes  ufe  of  to  ftop  the  hand  of  the  wretch  up- 
lifted to  be  his  own  executioner. 

There  is  one  thing  indeed  which  may  .caufe 
fome  furprife,  and  which  deferves  to  be  feriouily 
difcuffed ;  which  is,  that  almoft  all  the  great  he- 
roes among  the  Romans,  during  the  civil  wars, 
killed  themfelves  when  they  loft  a  battle  j  and 
that  we  do  not  find  an  inftance  of  a  fingle  leader 
or  great  man  in  the  difputes  of  die  League,  the 

Fronde} 
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Fronde,  or  during  the  troubles  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, who  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  his  own 
hand.  It  is  true  that  thefe  latter  were  Chriftians, 
and  there  may  be  a  great  difference  between  a 
Chriflian  foldier  and  a  Pagan ;  and  yet  how  comes 
it  that  thofe  very  men  who  were  fo  eafily  with- 
held by  Chriflianity  from  putting  an  end  to  their 
own  lives,  mould  be  reftrained  neither  by  that  nor 
any  other  confideration  when  they  had  a  mind  to 
poifoH,  afTaflinate,  or  publicly  execute  a  van- 
quifhed  enemy? — Does  not  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion forbid  the  manner  of  taking  away  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature,  if  poflible,  more  than  that 
of  our  own  ?  The  advocates  for  fuicide  tell  us, 
that  it  is  very  allowable  to  quit  our  houfe  when 
we  are  weary  of  it.  Agreed :  but  mofl  men  had 
rather  lie  in  a  bad  houfe  than  fleep  in  the  open 

fields. If  it  be  required  clearly  to  demonftrate 

that  it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  kill  himfelf,  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove, 
and  that  we  have  only  to  examine  if  we  prefer 
death  to  life. 

But  then  let  us  afk,  Why  Cato,  Brutus,  Caflius, 
Anthony,  Otho,  and  fo  many  others,  gave  them- 
felves  death  with  fo  much  refolution,  and  that 
our  leaders  of  parties  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
taken  alive  by  their  enemies,  or  wafte  the  remains 
of  a  wretched  old  age  in  a  dungeon  ?  Some  re- 
fined wits  pretend  to  fay,  That  the  ancients  had 

no 
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no  real  courage ;  that  Cato  a£ted  like  a  coward  in 
putting  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  that  he  would 
have  ihowed  more  greatnefs  of  foul  in  crouching 
beneath  the  victorious  Csefar.  This  may  be  very 
well  in  an  ode,  or  as  a  figure  in  rhetoric  :  but 
it  is  very  certain  there  mud  be  fome  courage  to 
refign  a  life  cooly  by  the  edge  of  a  fword  •,  fome 
flrength  of  mind  thus  to  overcome  the  moft  power- 
ful inftinct  of  nature  ;  in  a  word,  that  fuch  an 
aft  ihows  a  greater  fhare  of  ferocity  than  weak- 
nefs.  When  a  fick  man  is  in  a  phrenfy,  we  can- 
not fay  he  has  no  ftrength,  though  we  may  fay  it 
is  the  ftrength  of  a  madman. 

Self-murder  was  forbid  by  the  Pagan  as  well 
as  by  the  Chriftian  religion.  There  was  even  a 
place  allotted  in  hell  to  thofe  who  put  an  end  to 
their  own  lives-.  Witnefs  thefe  lines  of  the  Poet  i 

Proxima  delude  tenet  macfti  Joca,  quijibi  lethum 
Itifcntes  peperere  manu,  luctmque  per  oft 
Projecsre  animas  }  quam  vetlent  at  here  In  alt* 
Nunc  et  pauper  tern,  et  duros  f erf  errs  l<i  bores? 
Fata  objfant,  trijlique  Palus  inamabilis  undo, 
ddligat,  et  navies  Styx  interfufa  coercet. 

VIRGIL,  J£,neitL 

Tins  was  the  religion  of  the  Heathens  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  the  torments  they  were  to  meet 
with  in  the  other  world,  it  was  efteemed  an  ho- 
nour to  quit  this  by  giving  themfelves  death  by 
their  own  hands :  fo  contradictory  are  the  man- 
ners 
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nersof  men!  Is  not  the  cuftom  of  duelling  ftill  un- 
happily accounted  honourable  amongft  us,  though 
prohibited  by  reafon,  by  religion,  and  by  all  laws 
divine  and  human  ?  If  Cato  and  Caefar,  Anthony 
and  Auguftus,  did  not  challenge  each  other  to  a 
duel,  it  was  not  that  they  were  lefs  brave  than  our- 
felves.  If  the  Duke  of  Montmorenci,  Marechal 
Marillac,  De  Thou,  Cinq-Mars,  and  many  o- 
thers,  rather  chofe  to  be  dragged  to  execution 
like  the  vileft  mifcreants,  than  put  an  end  to 
their  own  lives  like  Cato  and  Brutus,  it  was  not 
that  they  had  lefs  courage  than  thofe  Romans : 
The  true  reafon  is,  that  it  was  not  then  the  fa- 
fhion  at  Paris  to  kill  one's  felf  on  fuch  occafions ; 
whereas  it  was  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  with  the. 
Romans. 

The  women  on  the  Malabar  coaft  throw  them- 
felves  alive  into  the  flames  in  which  the  bodies  of. 
their  dead  hufbands  are  burning.  Is  it  becaufe 
they  have  more  refolution  than  Cornelia  ?  No  ; 
but  the  cuftom  of  the  country  is  for  wives  to  burn 
themfelves. . 

Ccftom  and  fancy  oft  our  fate  decide, 

And  what  is  this  man's  fiiame  is  t'  other's  pride. 

VOLTAIRE. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

WE  do  not  find  in  hiftory  that  the  Romans 

ever 
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ever  killed  themfelves  without  a  caufe ;  but  the 
Englifh  are  apt  to  commit  fuicidc  moft  unac- 
countably j  they  deftroy  themfelves  even  in  the 
bofom  of  happinefs.  This  action  among  the 
Romans  was  the  effect  of  education  ;  being  con- 
nected with  their  principles  and  cufloms :  Among 
the  Englifh  it  is  the  confequence  of  a  diilemper ; 
being  connected  with  the  phyfical  ftate  of  the  a- 
chine,  and  independent  of  every  other  caufe. — 
It  may  be  complicated  with  the  fcurvy;  which, 
in  fome  countries  efpecially,  renders  a  man  whim- 
fical  and  infupportable  to  hiaifelf.  See  Pirard's 
Voyages,  part  2.  chap.  21. 

In  all  probability  it  is  a  defect  of  the  filtration 
of  the  nervous  juice  :  The  machine,  whofe  mo- 
tive faculties  are  often  unexerted,  is  weary  of  it- 
felf ;  the  foul  feels  no  pain,  but  a  certain  uneafi- 
nefs  in  exifting.  Pain  is  a  local  fenfation,  which 
leads  us  to  the  defire  of  feeing  an  end  of  it  •,  but 
the  burden 'of  life,  which  prompts  us  to  die  de- 
fire  of  ceafmg  to  exift,  is  an  evil  confined  to  no 
particular  part. 

It  is  evident  that  the  civil. laws  of  fome  coun- 
tries may  have  reafons  for  branding  fuicide  with 
infamy ;  but  in  England  it  cannot  be  punimed 
without  punifhing  die  effects  of  madnefs. 

MONTESQJJIEU. 
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A  DIALOGUE  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

A.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  a  man  fliould  be 
fo  mad  as  to  blow  out  his  brains  j  and  the  bare 
idea  of  it  fhocks  me. 

W.  What  right  has  any  man,  in  fpeaking  of 
of  an  action,  immediately  to  pronounce  that  it  is 
mad,  or  wife,  or  good,  or  bad  ?  What  is  meant 
by  all  this  ?  Have  you  carefully  examined  the 
interior  motives  for  the  action  ?  Have  you  fairly 
unfolded  all  the  reafons  which  gave  rife  to  it,  and 
which  made  it  necefTary  ?  If  you  did  all  this,  you 
would  not  be  fo  quick  with  your  decifion. 

A.  However,  you  will  allow  fome  actions  are 
criminal,  whatever  were  the  motives  for  commit- 
ting them. 

W.  Granted ;  but  ftill  there  are  more  ex- 
ceptions to  make.  Theft  is  a  crime;  but  the 
man  who  is  driven  to  it  by  extreme  poverty, 
with  no  defign  but  to  fave  himfelf  and  his  family 
from  periming  for  want,  muft  he  too  be  punifli- 
ed  ?  and  is  he  not  rather  an  object  of  our  compaf- 
fion  ?  Who  mall  throw  the  firft  (tone  at  a  huf- 
band  that,  in  the  firft  heat  of  juft  refentment,  fa- 
crifices  a  faithlefs  wife  and  ,  her  perfidious  fedu- 
cer?  or  at  a  young  girl  whom  love  only  has  led 
aftray  ?  Even  our  laws,  our  pedantic  laws,  our 
old  cruel  laws,  relent  and  withdraw  their  pu- 
nifhment. 

A. 
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A*  Thefe  examples  are  very  different ;  becaufe  a 
man,  under  the  influence  of  violent  pafiion,  is  in- 
capable of  reflection,  and  is  looked  upon  as  drunk 
or  out  of  his  fenfes. 

W. .  Oh  !  you  people  of  found  underftandings 
are  very  ready  to  pronounce  fentence,  and  talk  of 
extravagance,  and  madnefs,  and  intoxication ; 
you  are  quiet,  and  care  for  nothing ;  you  avoid 
the  drunken  man,  and  deteft  the  extravagant: 
you  pafs  on  the  other  fide  like  the  Prieft,  and  like 
the  Pharifee  you  thank  God  that  you  are  not  like 
one  of  them.  I  have  more  than  once  experienced 
the  effedts  of  drinking ;  my  paflions  have  always 
bordered  upon  extravagance,  and  I  am  not  afha- 
med  to  own  it.  Do  I  not  find  that  thofe  fuperior 
men,  who  have  done  any  great  or  extraordinary 
aclion,  have  in  all  times  been  treated  as  if  they 
Vere  intoxicated  or  mad? — And  in  private  life, 
too,  is  it  not  infufferable,  that  if  a  young  man 
does  any  thing  uncommonly  noble  or  generous, 
the  world  immediately  fays  he  is  out  of  his  fenfes? 
Take  fhame  to  yourfelves,  ye  people  of  difcre- 
tion !  take  fhame  to  yourfelves,  ye  fages  of  the 
earth ! 

A.  This  is  one  of  your  extravagant  flights;  you 
always  go  beyond  the  mark :  and  here  you  are 
moft  undoubtedly  wrong,  to  compare  fuicide, 
which  is  in  queftion,  with  great  actions ;  for  it 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  weaknefs.  It  is 

3  .  much 
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much  eafier  to  die  than  to  bear  a  life  of  mifery 
with  fortitude. 

W.  You  call  this  a  weaknefs :  beware  of  being 
carried  away  by  founds!  Suppofe  a  people  groan- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  tyranny  ;  do  you  call  them 
weak,  when  at  length  they  throw  it  off  and  break 
their  chains  ?  The  man  who,  to  refcue  his  houfe 
from  the  flames,  exerts  all  his  powers,  lifts  bur- 
dens with  eafe  that  he  could  fcarcely  move  when 
his  mind  was  at  peace  ;  he  who  attacks  and  puts 
to  flight  half  a  fcore  of  his  enemies;  are  thefe 
weak  people  ?  My  good  friend,  if  refiftance  is  a 
mark  of  flrength,  can  the  higheft  degree  of  refift- 
ance be  called  a  weaknefs? 

A.  Begging  your  pardon,  I  don't  think  the 
examples  you  have  brought  have  any  relation  to 
the  fubjecl:  in  queflion. 

W-.  That  may  very  likely  be  ;  for  I  have  been 
often  told,  that  my  way  of  combining  things  ap- 
peared extravagant.  But  let  us  try  to  fet  the 
matter  in  another  light :.  let  us  examine  what  is 
the  fituation  of  a  man  who  refolves  to  free  him- 
felf  from  the  burden  of  life — a  burden  that  is  in 
general  fo  much  defired — and  let  us  enter  into 
his  feelings;  for  we  cannot  otherwife  reafon  fair- 
ly on  the  fubje£t. Human  nature  has  certain 

limits;  there  is  a  degree  of  joy,  grief,  pain,  which 
it  is  able  to  endure ;  and  beyond  that  degree  it  is 
annihilated.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  inquire 

VOL.  IV..  H  whe- 
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whether  a  man  is  weak  or  ftrong;  but  whether 
he  can  pafs  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  the  mea- 
fure  of  his  fufferings  either  of  mind  or  body:  and 
I  think  it  is  as  abfurd  to  fay  that  a  man  who  de- 
ftroys  himfelf  is  a  coward,  as  to  call  a  man  a 
cpward  who  dies  of  a  malignant  fever.J 

A.  Paradox,  all  paradox  !  my  friend. 

W.  Not  fo  paradoxical  as  you  imagine.  You 
will  allow  that  we  call  a  difeafe  mortal ;  in  which 
nature  is  fo  feverely  attacked,  that  what  remains 
is  not  fufficient  to  raife  her  up,  and  fet  her  a-going 
again. — Let  us  apply  this  to  the  mind  •,  let  us  fee 
how  ideas  work,  and  how  impreffions  fix  upon  it, 
till  at  length  a  violent  paffion  takes  entire  poflef- 
fion,  deftroys  all  the  powers  it  pofTefled  when  at 
cafe,  and  entirely  fubdues  it. — It  is  in  vain  that 
a  man  of  found  underftanding  and  cool  temper 
fees  the  miferable  fituation  of  a  wretch  in  fuch 
circumftancesj  it  is  in  vain  that  he  counfels  him. 
It  is  like  the  man  in  health,  who  fits  by  the  bed 
of  his  dying  friend,  but  is  unable  to  communi- 
cate to  him  the  fmalleft  portion  of  his  ftrength. 

A-  I  think  what  you  fay  is  too  general. 

W.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumftances  of  the 
the  girl  who  lately  drov/ncd  herfelf  ? — A  good 
young  creature,  fo  accuftomed  to  the  narrow 
fphere  of  domeftic  labour,  and  the  bufinefsof  the 
week,  that  fhe  knew  of  no  pleafure  but  taking  a 
walk  in  the  fields  on  a  Sunday,  dancing  once  per- 
haps 
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haps  in  the  holidays,  and  the  reft  of  her  time 
only  talking  with  her  next  neighbour  of  the  news 
and  little  quarrels  of  the  village.  At  length  her 
heart  feels  new  and  uncommon  wifhes ;  all  that 
ufed  to  pleafe  her,  now  by  degrees  becomes  tafts- 
lefs,  till  flie  meets  with  a  man  to  whom  a  new 
affection  invifibly  attaches  her  :  from  that  time 
her  hopes  are  all  centred  in  him  ;  the  whole  fur- 
rounding  world  is  forgotten  by  her;  file  fees, 
hears,  defires  nothing  but  him ;  he  alone  occu- 
pies all  her  thoughts.  Her  heart  having  never 
felt  the  baneful  pleafure  arifing  from  light  vanity, 
her  wimes  tend  immediately  to  the  object  of  them ; 
{lie  hopes  to  belong  to  him,  and  in  eternal  bonds 
expects  to  enjoy  all  the  defires  of  her  heart,  and 
to  realize  the  ideas  of  happinefs  which  {he  ha* 
formed.  His  repeated  prom ifes confirm  her  hopes ; 
his  fondnefs  increafes  her  paflion ;  her  whole 
foul  is  loft  and  drowned  in  pteafurc  ;  her  heart  is 
all  rapture.  At  length  {he  ftretches  out  her  arms 
to  embrace  the  object  of  her  vows  — all  is  vanifhed 
away;  her  lover  forfakes  her. Amazed!  pe- 
trified! fhe  ftands  fenfelefs  before  the  abyfs  of 
mifery  flue  fees  before  her:  all  around  is  darknefsj 
for  her  there  is  no  profpect,  nor  hope,  nor  con- 
folation:  {he  is  forf.ikcn  by  him  in  whom  her  life 
was  bound  up  ;  and  in  the  wide  univerfe  which 
is  before  her,  and  among  fo  many  who  might 
repair  her  lofs,  flic  feels  alone  and  abandoned  by 
H  a  the 
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the  whole  world.  Thus  blinded,  thus  impelled, 
by  the  piercing  grief  which  wrings  her  heart,  fhe 
plunges  into  the  deep  to  put  an  end  to  her  tor- 
ments. Such,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  hiftory  of 
many  men  :  and  is  it  not  a  parallel  cafe  with  ill- 
nefs?  Nature  has  no  way  to  efcape  :  her  powers 
exhaufted,  and  contending  powers  to  ftruggle 
with,  death  muft  be  the  confequence.  Wo  un- 
to the  man  who  could  hear  this  fituation  defcribed, 
and  who  could  fay,  "  Ah,  foolifh  girl !  why  did 
"  not  fhe  wait  till  time  had  worn  off  the  impref- 
"  fion?  Her  defpair  would  have  been  foftened, 
"  and  fhe  would  have  found  another  lover  to 
"  comfort  her."  One  might  as  well  fay,  "  A 
"  fool !  he  died  of  a  fever.  Why  did  he  not 
"  wait  till  he  had  recovered  his  ftrength,  till  his 
"  blood  was  calm  ?  then  all  would  have  been 
"  well,  an4  he  would  have  been  alive  now." 

A.  I  cannot  allow  the  comparifon  to  be  juft : 
You  only  bring  the  example  of  a  fimple  and  in- 
nocent girl  ••>  but  I  cannot  comprehend  how  a 
man  of  fenfe,  whofe  views  are  more  enlarged,  and 
who  fees  fuch  various  confolations,  fhould  ever 
fuffer  himfelf  to  fall  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  defpair. 

W.  My  good  friend,  whatever  is  the  education 
of  a  man,  whatever  is  his  underftanding,  ftill  he 
is  a  man;  and  the  little  reifon  that  he  poflefies, 
either  docs  not  a£l  at  all,  or  a£b  very  feebly, 
when  the  pamons  are  let  loofe,  or  rather  when 

the 
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the  boundaries  of  human  nature  clofe  in  upon  him 

—But  we  will  talk  of  this  another  tims. Alas! 

my  heart  is  full,  and  I  fee  we  mufl  part  without 
convi&ion  on  either  fide. — How  rarely  do  men 

underftaud  one  another!  *     *     * 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

ON  E  lifts  up  the  curtain ;  one  pafTes  to  the 
Other  fide — that  is  all! And  why  all  thefe  de- 
lays ?  why  all  thefe  fears? Becaufe  we  know 

not  what  is  behind — becaufe  there  is  no  returning 
• — and  we  fuppofe  that  all  is  darknefs  and  con- 
fufion  where  there  is  uncertainty. 


SUPERSTITION. 

NO  man  can  caft  a  penetrative  look  on  the  va- 
rious fuperftitions  of  the  world*  without  concei- 
ving the  greateft  contempt  for  the  human  race 
in  general,  and  for-  himfelf  in  particular.  What ! 
he  will  fay ;  were  thoufands  of  years  neceflary  to: 
convince  men  equally  intelligent  with  myfelf  of 
the  folly  of  Paganifm?  Do  the  Jews  and  the 
Guebres  ftill  perfifl  in  their  errors?  Do  the  Muf- 
fulmans  ftill  believe  in  Mahomet;  and  may  it  be- 
thoufands  of  years  before  they  are  convinced  of 
the  faulty  of  the  Koran  ?  Man  mufl  certainly  be 
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a  very  weak  and  credulous  animal ;  and  in  fhort, 
this  planet  of  ours  muft  be,  as  a  wife  man  faid, 
the  madhoufe  of  the  univerfe. 

HELVETIUS. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS  SUPERFLUOUS. 

AS  frugality  increafes,  and  prodigality  dimi- 
nifhes,  the  public  capital;  fo  the  conduct  of  thofe 
whofe  expence  juft  equals  their  revenue,  without 
either  accumulating  or  encroaching,  neither  in- 
creafes nor  diminifhes  it.  Some  modes  of  ex- 
pence,  however,  feem  to  contribute  more  to  the 
growth  of  public  opulence  than  others. 

The  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  fpent  ei- 
ther in  things  which  are  confumed  immediately, 
and  in  which  one  day's  expence  can  neither  alle- 
viate nor  fupport  that  of  another  ;  or  it  may  be 
fpent  in  things  more  durable,  which  can  there- 
fore be  accumulated,  and  in  which  every  day's 
expence  may,  as  he  choofes,  either  alleviate  or 
fupport  and  heighten  the  effetl  of  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  A  man  of  fortune,  for  example, 
may  either  fpend  his  revenue  in  a  profufe  and 
fumptuous  table,  and  in  maintaining  a  great 
number  of  menial  fervants,  and  a  multitude  of 
dogs  and  horfes ;  or,  contenting  himfelf  with  a 
frugal  table  and  few  attendants,  he  may  lay  out 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  adorning  his  houfe  or  his 

coun- 
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country  villa,  in  ufeful  or  ornamental  buildings, 
in  ufeful  or  ornamental  furniture,  in  collecting 
books,  ftatues,  pictures;  or  in  things  more  fri- 
volous, jewels,  baubles,  ingenious  trinkets  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  or,  what  is  moft  trifling  of  all,  in 
amaffmg  a  great  wardrobe  of  fine  clothes,  like 
the  favourite  and  minifter  of  a  great  prince  who 
died  a  few  years  ago.  Were  two  men  of  equal 
fortune  to  fpend  their  revenue,  the  one  chiefly  in 
the  one  way,  the  other  in  the  other;  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  perfon  whofe  expence  had  been 
chiefly  in  durable  commodities,  would  be  conti- 
nually increafing,  every  day's  expence  contribu- 
ting fomething  to  fupport  and  heighten  the  effect 
of  that  of  the  following  day  :  that  of  the  other, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at  the  end 
of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning.  The  former 
too  would,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  be  the  richer 
man  of  the  two  :  he  would  have  a  (lock  of  goods 
of  fome  kind  or  other,  which,  though  it  might 
not  be  worth  all  that  it  coft,  would  always  be 
worth  fomething.  No  trace  or  veftige  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  latter  would  remain  ;  and  the  effects 
of  ten  or  twenty  years  profufion  would  be  as 
completely  annihilated  as  if  they  had  never  ex- 
illed. 

As  the  one  mode  of  expence  is  more  favour- 
able than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  indivi- 
dual, fo  it  is  likewife  to  that  of  a  nation.  The 

houfes, 
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houfes,  the  furniture,  the  cloathing  of  the  rich, 
in  a  little  time  become  ufeful  to  the  inferior  and 
middling  ranks  of  people. :  they  are  able  to  pur- 
chafd  them  when  their  fuperiors  gro\v  weary  of 
them;  and  the  general  accommodation  of  the 
•whole  people  is  thus  gradually  improved  when- 
this  mode  of  expencc  becomes  uni/verfal  among 
men  of  fortune.  In  countries  which  have  long 
been  rich,  you  will  frequently  find  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  pofleflion  both  of  houfes  and 
furniture  perfectly  good  and  entire ;  but  of  which 
neither  the  One  could  have  been  built,  nor  the 
other  have  been  made  for  their  ufe.  What  was 
formerly  a  feat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  now 
an  inri  upon  the  Bath  road.  The  marriage-bed 
of  James  I.  of  Great  Britain^  which  his  queen 
brought  with  her  from  Denmark,  as  a  prefent  fit 
for  a  fovereign  to  make  to  a  foveretgn,  was  a  few 
years  ago  the  ornament  of  an  ale-houfe  at  Dun- 
fermline.  In  fome  ancient  cities,  which  either 
have  been  long  (lationary  or  have  gone  fome- 
•whit  to  decay,  you  will  fornetimes  fcarce  find  a. 
fingle  houfe  which  could  have  been  built  for  its 
prefent  inhabitants.  If  you  go  into  thofe  houfes 
too,  you  will  frequently  find  many  excellent, 
though  antiquated  pieces  of  furniture,  which  are 
ftill  very  fit  for  ufc,  and  which  could  as  little  have 
been  made  for  them.  Noble  palaces,  magnifi- 
cent villas,  great  colk&ions  of  books,  ftatues, 

pictures, 
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piclures,  and  other  curiofities,  are  frequently 
both  an  ornament  and  an  honour,  not  only  to 
the  neighbourhood,  but  to  the  whole  country  to 
which  they  belong.  Verfailles  is  an  ornament 
and  an  honour  to  France,  Stowe  and  Wiltoa  to 
England.  Italy  ilill  continues  to  command  fome 
fort  of  veneration  by  the  number  of  monuments 
of  this  kind  which  it  poflefles,  though  the  wealth 
which  produced  them  has  decayed,  and  though 
the  genius  which  planned  them  feems  to  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  perhaps  from  not  having  the  fame  em- 
ployment. 

The  expence,  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities  is  favourable,  not  only  to  accumula- 
tion, but  to  frugality.  If  a  perfon  fhould  at  any 
time  exceed  in  it,  he  can  eafily  reform  without 
expofing  himfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  the  public. 
To  reduce  very  much  the  number  of  his  fer- 
vants,  to  reform  his  table  from  great  profusion  to 
great  frugality,  to  lay  down  his  equipage  after 
he  has  once  fet  it  up,  are  changes  which  cannot 
efcape-  the  obfervation  of  his  neighbours,  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  imply  fome  acknowledge- 
ment of  preceding  bad  conduct.  Fev  therefore 
of  thofe  who  have  once  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
launch  out  too  far  into  this  fort  of  expence,  have 
afterwards  the  courage  to  reform,  till  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  oblige  them.  But  if  a  perfon  has  at 
any  time  been  at  too  great  an  expence  in  build- 
ing* 
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ing,  in  furniture,  in  books,  or  pictures,  no  impru- 
dence can  be  inferred  from  his  changing  his  con- 
duel:.  Thefe  are  things  in  which  further  expencc 
is  frequently  rendered  unneceflary  by  former  ex- 
pence;  and  when  a  perfon  flops  fhort,  he  ap- 
pears to  do  fo,  not  becaufe  he  lias  exceeded  his 
fortune,  but  becaufe  he  has  fatisfied  his  fancy. 

The  expencc,  befides,  that  is  laid  out  in  dura- 
ble commodities,  gives  maintenance  commonly  to 
a  greater  number  of  people  than  that  which  is 
employed  in  the  moft  profufe  hofpitality.  Of 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  provifions  which 
may  fometimes  be  ferved  up  at  a  great  feftival, 
one  half  perhaps  is  thrown  to  the  dunghill ;  and 
there  is  always  a  great  deal  wafted  and  abufed: 
but  if  the  expence  of  this  entertainment  had  been 
employed  in  fetting  to  work  mafons,  carpenters, 
upholfterers,  mechanics,  &c.  a  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions of  equal  value  would  have  been  diftribu- 
ted  among  a  flill  greater  number  of  people,  who 
would  have  bought  them  in  penny-worths  and 
pound  weights,  and  not  have  loft  or  thrown  away 
a  fmgle  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way,  befides, 
this  expenee  maintains  productive,  in  the  other 
unproductive  hands.  In  the  one  way,  therefore, 
it  increafes;  in  the  other  it  does  not  increafe  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

1  would  not,  however,  by  all  this  be  under- 

(lood 
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flood  to  mean,  that  the  one  fpecies  of  expence  al- 
ways betokens  a  more  liberal  or  generous  fpirit 
than  the  other.  When  a  man  of  fortune  fpends 
his  revenue  chiefly  in  hofpitality,  he  (hares  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends  and  compani- 
ons j  but  when  he  employs  it  in  purchafing  fuch 
durable  commodities,  he  often  fpends  the  whole 
upon  his  own  perfon,  and  gives  nothing  to  any 
body  without  an  equivalent.  The  latter  fpecies 
of  expence  therefore,  efpecially  when  directed  to- 
wards frivolous  objedls,  the  little  ornaments  of 
drefs  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinkets,  gewgaws, 
frequently  indicates,  not  only  a  trifling,  but  a 
bafe  and  felfiih  difpofition.  All  that  I  mean  is, 
that  the  one  fort  of  expence,  as  it  always  occa- 
fions  fome  accumulation  of  valuable  commodities, 
as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private  frugality,  and 
confequently  to  the  increafe  of  the  public  capital, 
and  as  it  maintains  productive  rather  than  unpro- 
ductive hands,  conduces  more  than  the  other  to 
the  growth  of  public  opulence. 

A  SMITH. 

SYMPATHY  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  IN  THE 
DISTRESSES  OF  OTHERS. 

IT  is  by  this  paflion  we  enter  into  the  concerns 
of  others,  that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved, 
and  are  never  fuffered  to  be  indifferent  fpe&ators 

of 
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of  almoft  any  thing  which  men  can  do  or  fuffer : 
For  fympathy  mud  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  fub- 
ftitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the  place  of 
another  man,  and  affected  in  many  refpects  as  he 
is  affected.  It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly,  that 
poetry,  painting,  and  other  affecting  arts,  tranf- 
jfufe  their  paffibns  from  one  breaft  to  another, 
and  arc  often  capable  of  grafting  a  delight  on 
wretchednefs,  mifery,  and  death  itfelf.  It  is  a 
common  obfervation,  that  objects  which  in  the 
reality  would  mock,  are,  in  tragical  andfuch  like 
reprefentations,  the  fource  of  a  very  high  fpecies 
of  pleafure.  This,  taken  as  a  fact,  has  been  the 
caufe  of  much  reafoning.  The  fatisfaction  has 
been  commonly  attributed,  firft,  to  the  comfort 
we  receive  in  confidering  that  fo  melancholy  a 
ftory  is  no  more  than  a  fiction  ;  and  next,  to  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  freedom  from  the  evils 
which  we  fee  reprefented.  But  it  is  a  practice 
much  too  common  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to 
attribute  the  caufe  of  feelings,  which  merely  arife 
from  the  mechanical  ftrudture  of  our  bodies,  or 
from  the  natural  frame  or  conftitution  of  our 
minds,  to  certain  conclufions  of  the  reafoning 
faculty  on  the  objects  prefented  to  us ;  for  the  in- 
fluence of  reafon  in  producing  our  paffions,  is 
nothing  near  fo'extenfrve  as  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. 

To  examine  this  point  with  refpect  to  tragedy 
3  in 
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in  a  proper  manner,  we  muft  previoufly  confider 
how  we  are  afte&ed  by  the  feelings  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  circumftances  of  real  diftrefs.  We 
certainly  have  a  degree  of  delight,  and  that  no 
fmall  one,  in  the  real  misfortunes  and  pains  of 
others :  For  let  the  affection  be  what  it  will  in 
appearance,  if  it  does  not  make  us  fhun  fuch  ob- 
je£ls  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  induces  us  to  ap- 
proach them ;  if  it  makes  us  dwell  upon  them ; 
in  this  cafe  we  muft  have  a  delight  or  pleafure  of 
fome  fpecies  or  other  in  contemplating  objects  of 
this  kind.  Do  we  not  read  the  authentic  hifto- 
ries  of  fcenes  of  this  nature  with  as  much  plea- 
fure as  romances  or  poems,  where  the  incidents 
are  fictitious  ?  The  profpcrity  of  no  empire,  nor 
the  grandeur  of  no  king,  can  fo  agreeably  affect 
in  the  reading,  as  the  ruin  of  the  ftate  of  Mace- 
don,  and  the  diftrefs  of  its  unhappy  prince.  Such 
a  cataftrophe  touches  us  in  hiflory  as  much  as 
the  definition  of  Troy  does  in  fable.  Our  de- 
light, in  cafes  of  this  kind,  is  very  greatly  heigh- 
tened, if  the  fufferer  be  fome  excellent  per- 
fon  who  finks  under  an  unworthy  fortune.  Sci- 
pio  and  Cato  are  both  virtuous  characters ;  but 
we  are  more  deeply  affected  by  the  violent  death 
of  the  one,  and  the  ruin  of  the  great  caufe  he  ad- 
hered to,  than  with  the  deferved  triumphs  and 
uninterrupted  profperity  of  the  other:  for  terror 
is  a  paffion  which  always  produces  delight  when 
VOL.  IV.  J  f  it 
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it  does  not  prefs  too  clofe  ;  and  pity  is  a  pafiion 
accompanied  with  pleafure,  becaufe  it  arifes  from 
love  and  focial  affe&ion.  Whenever  we  are  for- 
med by  nature  to  any  active  purpofe,  the  paflion 
which  animates  us  to  it  is  attended  with  delight 
or  a  pleafure  of  fome  kind,  let  the  fubject-matter 
be  what  it  will:  and  as  our  Creator  has  defigned 
we  fhould  be  united  by  the  bond  of  fympathy, 
he  has  ftrengthened  that  bond  by  a  proportion- 
able delight ;  and  there  moft,  where  our  fympathy 
is  moft  wanted,  in  the  diftreffes  of  others.  If  this 
paffion  was  fimply  painful,  we  fhould  fhun  with 
the  greateft  care  all  perfons  and  places  that  could 
excite  fuch  a  paflion ;  as  fome,  who  are  fo  far 
gone  in  indolence  as  not  to  endure  any  ftrong  im- 
preffion,  actually  do.  But  the  cafe  is  widely  dif- 
ferent with  the  greater  part  of  mankind :  there 
is  no  fpectacle  we  fo  eagerly  purfue  as  that  of 
fome  uncommon  and  grievous  calamity  j  fo  that 
whether  the  misfortune  is  before  our  eyes,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  turned  back  to  it  in  hiftory,  it  al- 
ways touches  with  delight.  This  is  not  an  un- 
mixed delight,  but  blended  with  no  fmall  uneafi- 
nefs.  The  delight  we  have  in  fuch  things  hin- 
ders us  from  fhunning  fcenes  of  miferyj  and  the 
pain  we  feel,  prompts  us  to  relieve  ourfelves  in 
relieving  thofe  who  fuffer :  and  all  this  antece- 
dent to  any  renfoning,  by  an  inftinct  that  works 
us  to  its  own  purpofes  without  our  concurrence. 

It 
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h  is  thus  in  real  calamities.  In  imitated  diftrefies, 
the  only  difference  is  the  pleafure  refulting  from 
the  effects  of  imitation  :  for  it  is  never  fo  perfect 
but  we  can  perceive  it  is  •,  and  on  that  principle 
are  fomewhat  pleafed  with  it.  And,  indeed,  hi 
Come  cafes,  we  derive  as  much  or  more  pleafure 
from  that  fource,  than  from  the  thing  itfelf.  But 
we  mail  be  much  miftaken,  if  we  attribute  any 
confiderable  part  of  our  fatisfaction  in  tragedy, 
to  the  confideration  that  tragedy  is  a  deceit,  and 
its  rcprefentations  no  realities.  The  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches the  reality,  and  the  further  it  removes 
us  from  all  idea  of  fiction,  the  more  pefedt  is  its 
power:  But  be  its  power  what  it  will,  it  never 
approaches  to  what  it  reprefents.  Choofc  a  day 
on  which  to  reprefent  a  moft  fublime  and  affecting 
tragedy ;  and  juft  at  the  moment  when  the  minds 
of  the  audience  are  erect  with  expectation,  let  it 
be  reported,  that  a  ftate  criminal  of  high  rank  is 
on  the  point  of  being  executed  in  the  adjoin- 
ing fquare ;  in  a  moment  the  emptinefs  of  the 
theatre  would  demonftrate  the  comparative  weak- 
nefs  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  proclaim  the  tri- 
umph of  the  real  fympathy.  The  notion  of  our 
having  a  fimple  pain  in  the  reality,  yet  a  delight 
in  the  reprcfentation,  arifes  from  hence,  that  we 
do  not  fufnciemly  diftinguifh  what  we  would  by 
no  means  choofe  to  do,  from  what  we  would  be 
eager  enough  to  fee  if  it  was  once  done.  We 
1 2  delight 
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delight  in  feeing  things,  which,  fo  far  from  doing, 
our  heartieft  wifhes  would  be  to  fee  redrefled. 
This  noble  capital,  the  pride  of  England,  no  man 
is  fo  ftrangely  wicked  as  to  defire  to  fee  deftroy- 
ed  by  an  earthquake,  though  he  fhould  be  remo- 
ved himfelf  to  the  greateit  diftance  from  the  dan- 
ger :  But  fuppofe  fuch  a  fatal  accident ;  what 
numbers  would  crowd  to  behold  the  ruins,  and 
amowgft  them  many  who  would  have  been  con- 
tent never  to  have  feen  London  in  its  glory?  Nor 
is  it,  either  in  real,  or  fictitious  diftrefles,  our  im- 
munity from  them  which  produces  our  delight : 
This  is  never  difcoverable ;  it  is  a  miftake  owing 
to  a  fort  of  fophifm,  by  which  we  are  frequently 
impofed  upon ;  it  arifes  from  our  diftinguiflu'ng 
between  what  is  indeed  a  neceflary  condition  to 
our  doing  or  fufFering  any  thing  in  general,  and 
what  is  the  caufe  of  fome  particular  a£t.  If  a 
man  kills  me  with  a  fword,  it  is  a  neceflary  con- 
dition to  this  that  we  fhould  have,  been  both  alive 
before  the  facl: ;  and  yet  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
fay,  that  our  being  both  living  creatures  was  the 
-caufe  of  his  crime  and  of  my  death.  So  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  my  life  fliould 
be  out  of  any  imminent  hazard  before  I  can  take 
a  delight  in  the  fufferings  of  others,  real  or  ima- 
ginary 5  or  indeed  in  any  thing  elfe  from  any 
caufe  whatfoever.  But  then  it  is  a  fophifm  to  ar- 
gue from  thence,  that  this  immunity  is  the  caufe 

of 
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of  my  delight,  either  on  thefe  or  any  fuch  occa- 
fions.  No  one  can  diftinguiih  fuch  a  caufe  of 
fatisfaclion  in  his  own  mind  :  nay,  when  we  do 
not  fuffer  any  very  acute  pain,  nor  are  expofed  to 
any  imminent  danger  of  our  lives,  we  can  feel  for 
others  while  we  fuffer  ourfelves  ;  and  often  then 
mod  when  we  arc  foftened  by  affliction :  we  fee 
with  pity  even  diftrefles  which  we  would  accept 
in  the  place  of  our  own. 

BURKE. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SYMPATHY  AND  As- 
TIPATHY,  NOT  A  PROPER  STANDARD  OS 
RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

BY  the  principle  of  fympathy  and  antipathy^ 
I  mean  that  principle  which  approves  or  difap- 
proves  of  certain  adlions,  not  on  account  of  their 
tending  to  augment  the  happinefs,  nor  yet  on  ac- 
count of  their  tending  to  diminifli  the  happinefs, 
of  the  party  whofe  intereft  is  in  queftion ;  but 
merely  becaufe  a  man  finds  himfelf  difpofed  to 
approve  or  difapprove  of  them  :  holding  up  that 
approbation  or  difapprobation  as  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  itfelf,  and  difclaiming  the  neceffity  of  look- 
ing out  for  any  extrinfic  ground. 

It  is  manifeft  that  this  is  rather  a  principle  in 

name  than  reality  :  it  is  not  a  pofitive  principle  of 

itfelf,  fo  much  as  a  term  employed  to  fignify  the 

I  3  nega- 
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negation  of  all  principle.  What  one  experts  to 
find  in  a  principle,  is  fomething  that  points  out 
fome  external  confideration,  as  a  means  of  war- 
ranting and  guiding  the  internal  fentiments  of  ap- 
probation and  difapprobation  :  This  expectation 
is  but  ill  fulfilled  by  a  propofition,  which  does 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  hold  up  each  of  thofe 
fentiments  as  a  ground  and  ftandard  for  itfelf. 

In  looking  cfter  the  catalogue  of  human  actions 
(fays  a  partifan  of  this  principle),  in  order  to  de- 
termine which  of  them  are  to  be  marked  with  the 
feal  ofdifapprobation,  you  need  but  to  take  counfel 
of  your  own  feelings:  whatever  you  find  in  your- 
felf  a  propenfity  to  condemn,  is  wrong  for  that 
very  reafon.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  alfo  meet 
for  puhifhment :  in  what  proportion  it  is  adverfe 
to  utility,  or  whether  it  be  adverfe  to  utility  at  all, 
is  a  matter  that  makes  no  difference.  In  that  fame 
proportion,  alfo,  is  it  meet  for  punifhment  :  if  you 
hate  much,  punifh  much ;  if  you  hate  little,  pu- 
nifli  little  :  punifh  as  you  hate.  If  you  hate  not  at 
all,  punifli  not  at'  all :  the^fiive  feelings  of  the  foul 
are  not  to  be  overborne  and  tyranized  by  the  harfh 
and  rugged  dictates  of  political  utility. 

The  principle  of  fympathy  and  antipathy  is  moft 
apt  to  err  on  the  fide  of  feverity.  It  is  for  ap- 
plying punifhment  in  many  cafes  which  deferve 
none  :  in  many  cafes  which  deferve  fome,  it  is  for 
applying  more  than  they  deferve.  There  is  no  in- 
cident 
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cident  imaginable,  be  it  ever  fo  trivial,  and  fo  re- 
mote from  mifchief,  from  which  this  principle  may 
not  extract  a  ground  of  puniihment.  Any  differ- 
ence in  tafte  5  any  difference  in  opinion  ;  upon 
one  fubje£t  as  well  as  upon  another ;  no  difagree- 
ment  fo  trilling  which  perfeverance  and  alterca- 
tion will  not  render  ferious  :  each  becomes  in  the 
other's  eyes  an  enemy,  and,  if  laws  permit,  a  cri- 
minal. This  is  one  of  the  circmnftances  by  which 
the  human  race  is  diftinguilhed  (not  much  indeed 
to  its  advantage)  from  the  brute  creation. 

King  James  I.  of  Enghndhad  conceived  a  vio- 
lent antipathy  againil  Arians  ;  two  of  whom  he 
burnt.  .  This  gratification  he  procured  himfelf 
without  much  difficulty  :  the  notions  of  the  times 
were  favourable  to  it.  He  wrote  a  furious  book 
againil  Vorftius,  for  being  what  v/as  called  an 
Arminian;  for  Vorftius  was  at  a  diftance.  He 
alib  wrote  a  furious  book  called  A  Cjunierblaft  to 
Tobacco,  againil  the  ufe  of  that  drug,  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  had  then  lately  introduced.  Had 
the  notions  of  the  times  co-operated  with  him,  he 
would  have  burnt  the  Anabaptift  and  the  fmoker 
of  tobacco  in  the  fame  fire.  However,  he  had  the 
fatisfaction  of  putting  Raleigh  to  death  after- 
wards, though  for  another  crime. 

Difputes  concerning  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  French  and  Italian  mufic  have  occafioned 
very  ferious  bickerings  at  Paris.  One  of  the  par- 
ties 
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ties  would  not  have  been  forry  (fays  Mr  D'AIem- 
bert)  to  have  brought  government  into  the  quar- 
rel. Pretences  were  fought  after  and  urged.  Long 
before  that,  a  difpute  of  a  like  nature,  and  of  at 
lead  equal  warmth,  had  been  kindled  at  London 
upon  the  comparitive  merits  of  two  compofers  at 
London  ;  where  riots  between  the  approvers  and 
difapprovers  of  a  new  play  are  at  this  day  not  un- 
frequent.  The  ground  quarrel  between  the  Big- 
endians  and  the  Little-endians  in  the  fable,  was 
not  more  frivolous  than  many  an  one  which  has 
laid  empires  defolate.  In  Ruflia,  it  is  faid,  there 
was  a  time  when  fome  thoufands  of  perfons  loft 
their  lives  in  a  quarrel,  in  which  the  government 
had  taken  part,  about  the  number  of  fingers  to 
be  ufed  in  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs.  This  was 
in  days  of  yore  :  the  minifters  of  Catherine  II. 
are  better  inftrucled  than  to  take  any  other  part 
in  fuch  difputes,  than  that  of  preventing  the  par- 
ties concerned  from  doing  one  another  a  mif- 
ehief. 

There  are  two  things  which  are  very  apt  to  be 
confounded,  but  which  it  imports  us  carefully  to 
diftinguifh : — The  motive  or  caufe  which,  by  o- 
perating  in  a  man's  mind*,  is  productive  of  any 
aft ;  and  the  ground  or  reafon  which  warrant  a 
legiilator,  or  other  byftander,  in  regarding  that  a6t 
with  an  eye  of  approbation.  When  the  act  hap- 
pens, in  the  particular  inftancc  in  queftion,  to  be 

pro- 
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productive  of  effects  which  we  approve  of,  much 
more  if  we  happen  to  obferve  that  the  fame  mo- 
tive may  frequently  be  productive  in  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  like  effects,  we  are  apt  to  transfer 
our  approbation  to  the  motive  itfelf,  and  to  af- 
fume,  as  the  juft  ground  for  the  approbation  we 
beftow  on  the  act,  the  circumftance  of  its  origi- 
nating from  that  motive.     It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  fentiment  of  antipathy  has  often  been  confi* 
dered  as  a  jufl  ground  of  action.    Antipathy,  for 
inftance,  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  cafe,  is  the  caufe  of  an 
action  which  is  attended  with  good  effects :  but 
this  does  not  make  it  a  juft  ground  of  action  in  that 
cafe,  anymore  than  in  any  other.  Still  further:  Not 
only  the  effects  are  good,  but  the  agent  fees  before- 
hand that  they  will  be  fo.     This  may  make  the 
action  indeed  a  perfectly  right  action ;  but  it  does 
not  make  antipathy  a  right  ground  of  action.  For 
the  fame  fentiment  of  antipathy,  if  implicitely  de- 
ferred to,  may  be  and  very  frequently  is  productive 
of  the  very  worft  effects.     Antipathy  therefore 
can  never  be  a  right  ground  of  action.   No  more 
therefore  can  refentment,  which  is  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  antipathy.  The  only  right  ground  of  action 
that  can  poffibly  fubfift  is,  after  all,  the  confidera^- 
tion  of  utility,  which,  if  it  is  a  right  principle  of 
action  and  of  approbation  in  any  one  cafe,  is  fo 
in  every  other.     Other  principles  in  abundance, 
that  is,  other  motives,  may  be  the  reafons  why  fuch 

and 
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and  fuch  an  aft  has  been  done ;  that  is,  the  rea- 
fons  or  caufes  of  its  being  done  :  But  it  is  this 
alone  that  can  be  the  reafon  why  it  might  or  ought 
to  have  been  done.  Antipathy  or  refentment  re- 
quires always  to  be  regulated,  to  prevent  its  doing 
mifchief :  To  be  regulated  by  what  ?  Always  by 
the  principle  of  utility.  The  principle  of  utility 
neither  requires  nor  admits  of  any  other  regula- 
tion than  itfelf. 

J,  BENTHAM. 
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ANY  people  have  a  kind  of  happy  inflinft  in 
matters  of  tafte ;  and  determine  often  rightly 
upon  difficult  fubjec~ls  without  having  any  prin- 
ciples to  direct  their  judgments.  It  is  evident, 
if  thofe  perfons  natural  faculties  were  cultivated, 
they  would  have  better  tafte  than  others.  But 
tafte  being  a  combination  of  a  man's  judgment 
and  feelings,  there  never  can  be  any  certainty  in 
the  determination  of  a  man  whofe  judgment  is 
not  formed.  To  form  the  judgment,  there  is  but 
one  method;  it  is  by  making  comparifons.  To 
compare  two  objects  perfectly,  one  muft  under- 
ftand  them  both.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
firft  ftep  towards  acquiring  a  good  tafte  is  know- 
ledge. Without  knowledge,  no  comparifon  can  be 

formed ; 
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formed;  without  comparifons,  the  judgment  can- 
not bechaftened;  without  judgment,  there  can  be 
no  fure  tafte.  An  example  taken  from  fculpture 
will  explain  this.  A  young  man  wants  to  acquire 
a  tafte  for  fculpture :  If  Nature  has  not  given  him 
feeling,  he  feeks  an  impombility :  If  (he  has 
given  him  feeling,  he  muft  then  acquire  know- 
ledge to  form  his  judgment;  and  this  knowledge 
is  to  be  acquired  but  by  feeing  ftatues.  A  ftatue 
is  the  imitation  of  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  firft 
one  he  fees,  he  will  be  able  to  fay  whether  it  re- 
fembles  a  woman  or  a  man  ;  but  he  will  not  be 
able  to  fay  whether  or  no  it  be  a  good  ftatue.  Gsod 
is  a  relative  term :  it  is  only  by  comparing  that 
ftatue  with  a  number  of  others  he  can  be  able  to 
afcertain  its  value.  Apollo  is  always  reprefcnted 
as  a  beautiful  youth.  A  hundred  fculptors,  an- 
cient and  modern,  have  executed  this  fubjec~t. 
Show  a  very  indifferent  one  to  a  young  man,  ano- 
ther very  capital  one  to  another  young  man;  let 
them  be  the  firft  ftatues  that  either  of  them  have 
feen,  and  their  judgments  upon  the  two  will  be 
probably  the  fame.  They  will  both  fay  that  thefe 
two  ftatues  are  fine.  He  who  has  feen  the  in- 
different Apollo  will  be  as  much  charmed  as  he 
who  has  feen  the  other ;  and  his  tafte  will  be 
equally  good.  This  ftatue  is  the  beft  he  has 
ever  feen ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  admi- 
ring it.  It  is  evident  now,  that  this  man's  tafte  is 
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not  fure ;  and  it  is  evident  he  is  born  with  the 
means  of  making  it  fo.  Let  him  then  fee  the 
Apollo  of  Girardon,  that  of  Bernini,  feveral 
others  ancient  and  modern,  and  let  him  finifli 
with  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere..  He  will  then  have 
feen  all  that  is  moft  perfect  in  the  art.  If  he 
examines  each  of  thefe  ilatues  feparately  with  at- 
tention, and  afterwards  compares  them  together, 
he  will  acquire  the  power  of  afcertaining  the  va- 
lue of  each,  and  of  afTigning  to  it  its  true  rank. 
The  knowledge  that  he  has  obtained  will  form 
his  judgment ;  his  judgment  will  then  direct 
his  feelings ;  and  that  man  will  acquire  a  fure 
and  perfect  tafte. 

SHERLOCK. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

TASTE,  taken  in  its  moft  extenfive  fignifica- 
tion,  is,  in  relation  to  works,  the  knowledge  of 
what  merits  the  efteem  of  mankind.  Among  the 
arts  and  fciences,  there  are  fome  with  regard  to 
which  the  public  adopt  the  opinion  of  men  of 
{kill,  and  never  of  themfelves  pronounce  any 
judgment ;  fuch  are,  geometry,  mechanics,  fome 
parts  of  natural  philofophy,  and  painting.  la 
thefe  arts  and  fciences,  the  only  men  of  tafte  are 
the  perfons'verfed  in  them  ;  and  tafte  is  in  thefe 
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various  kinds  only  the  knowledge  of  the  truly 
beautiful. 

This  is  not  the  cafe  with  refpetl  to  thofe  works 
of  which  the  public  are,  or  believe  themfelves  to 
be,  judges;  as  poems,  romances,  tragedies,  moral 
difcourfes,  politics,  &c.  In  thefe  various  kinds, 
we  ought  not  to  underftand  by  tafte  the  exact 
knowledge  of  that  beauty  proper  to  ftrike  people 
of  all  ages  and  countries ;  but  the  more  particular 
knowledge  of  what  pleafes  in  a  certain  nation. 
The^e  are  two  methods  of  arriving  at  this  know- 
ledge, and  confequently  two  different  kinds  of 
tafte  5  fuch  is  that  of  moft  players,  who,  by  the 
daily  ftudjr  ef  the  ideas  and  fentiments  proper  to 
pleafc  the  public,  are  rendered  very  good  judges 
of  theatrical  works,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  re* 
femble  the  pieces  publifhed.  The  other  is  a  ra- 
tional tafte,  founded  on  a  profound  knowledge  of 
Kuman  nature  and  the  fpirit  of  the  age.  Then 
men  endowed  with  this  laft  kind  of  tafte  are  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  judge  of  original  works. 
He  who  has  only  an  habitual  tafte,  muft  be  void 
of  tafte  whenever  he  is  deftitute  of  objects  of 
comparifon.  But  this  rational  tafte,  which  is 
doubtlefs  fuperior  to  what  I  call  habitual,  is  only 
acquired  by  long  ftudy  both  of  the  public  tafte 
and  the  art  or  fcience  in  which  a  perfon  pretends 
to  the  title  of  a  man  of  tafte. 

Men  of  letters  are  not  always  the  beft  judges  of 
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tafte,  in  that  very  kind  where  they  have  had 
moft  fuccefs.  What,  it  may  be  afked,  is  the  caufe 
'of  this  literary  phenomenon  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  It  is  with  great  writers  as  with  great 
painters,  each  has  his  manner.  M.  de  Crebillion, 
for  inflance,  fometimes  exprefies  his  ideas  with 
a  force,  a  heat,  an  energy,  peculiar  to  himfelf ; 
M.  de  Fontenelle  prefects  them  with  an  order,  a 
clearnefs,  and  a  turn,  remarkably  his  own ;  and 
M.  de  Voltaire  expreffes  them  with  an  imagina- 
tion, grandeur,  and  continued  elegance.  Now, 
each  of  thefe  illuftrious  men,  partial  to  his  own 
tafte,  will  confider  his  own  manner  as  the  befl ; 
and  confequently  fet  a  greater  value  on  the  man 
of  moderate  abilities  who  feizes  it,  than  on  the 
man  of  genius  who  has  a  tafte  of  his  own.  Hence 
fpring  the  different  judgments  often  formed  on  the 
fame  work  by  celebrated  writers  and  the  public; 
who,  having  no  eftecm  for  imitators,  would  have 
an,  author  be  himfelf  and  not  another. 

HELVETIUS* 

- 

TAXES. 

THE  foundation  of  the  focial  contracl.  is  pro- 
perty ;  and  its  firft  condition,  that  every  cue 
fhould  be  maintained  in  the  peaceful  pofieffion  of 
what  belonged  to  him.  It  is  true,  that  by  the 
fame  treaty  every  one  tacitly  confents  to  be  aflef- 
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fed  toward  the  public  wants  :  but  this  engage- 
ment being  incapable  of  hurting  the  fundamental 
Jaw,  and  fuppofing  that  the  evidence  of  fuch 
wants  muft  appear  to  every  one  who  contributes 
to  them,  it  is  plain  that  fuch  afleflinent,  in  order 
to  be  lawful,  fhould  be  voluntary  ;  not  indeed 
particularly  rb,  as  if  it  were  rieceffary  to  have  the 
confent  of  each  individual,  and  that  he  fhould 
give  no  more  than  juft  what  he  pleafed  j  but  fo 
far  voluntary  as  it  fhould  be  done  by  the  coiifcnt 
of  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  and  upon  an 
equitable  and  impartial  footing. 

That  taxes  cannot  be  lawfully  eftablifhed  but 
by  the  confent  of  the  people  or  their  reprefenta- 
tivcs,  is  a  truth  generally  admitted  by  all  philo- 
fophers  and  civilians  of  any  reputation-  If  any 
of  them  alfo  have  eftablifhed  maxims  apparently 
contradictory,  their  particular  motives  for  it  may 
be  eafily  feen  through  ;  and,  befides,  they  intro- 
duce fo  many  conditions  and  reftriclions,  that  the 
argument  comes  at  the  bottom  to  the  very  fame 
thing  :  For  whether  the  people  have  it  in  theif 
power  to  refufe,  or  the  fovereign  ought  not  to 
exa£l,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  regard  to 
right  i  and  if  the  point  in  queftion  be  only  with 
regard  to  power,  it  is  mighty  ufelefs  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  lawful  or  not. 

We  are  told  in  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  that  a  ca- 
pitation tax  is  mofl  conformable  to  flavery,  and  a 
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real  tax  moil  agreeable  to  liberty.  It  might  in- 
deed be  fo,  if  the  circumftances  of  every  perfon 
were  equal ;  for  otherwifc  nothing  can  be  more 
difproportionatc  than  fuch  a  tax,  and  it  is  in  the 
obfervations  of  exact  proportions  that  conufts  the 
fpirit  of  liberty.  But  if  a  capitation  tax  were 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  ftate  and  circumftances 
of  individuals,  it  would  be  the  molt  equitable, 
and  of  confequence  the  moft  conformable,  of  all 
others  to  freemen. 

Thefc  proportions  appear  at  firir.  very  eafy  to 
be  obferved  ;  becaufe,  as  ,they  relate  to  the  rank 
which  every  one  holds  in  life,  the  indications  of. 
it  are  always  public :  but  it  is  rare  that  a  proper 
regard  is  paid  to  all  the  elements  that  mould  enter 
into  fuch  a  calculation,  fetting  afide  the  decep- 
tion arifing  from  avarice,  fraud,  and  intereft.  In 
the  firft  place,  mould  be  confulered  the  relation 
of  quantities;  according  to  which,  every  thing  elfe 
being  equal,  the  perfon  who  has  ten  times  the 
property  of  another  man  ought  to  pay  ten  times 
as  much  to  the  ftate;  Secondly,  the  relation  of 
cuftom,  that  is-  to  fay,  the  diftinclion  between 
neceflaries  and  fuperfluities.  He  who  pofleiTes 
only  the  common  neceflaries  of  life  mould  pay 
nothing  at  all,  while  the  tax  on  him  who  is  in 
pofTeflion  of  fuperfluities  might  be  juftly  extended 
to  every  thing  beyond  mere  neceflaries.  To  this 
the  latter  will  poflibly  objecl,  in  regard  to  his 
K  3  .lank, 
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rank,  that  what  may  be  fuperfluous  to  a  man  of 
inferior  ftation  is  neceiTary  to  him.  But  this  is 
f alfe ;  for  a  peer  of  the  realm  has  two  legs  as  well 
as  a  cow-herd,  and  he  has  but  one  beliy  any  more 
than  the  clown.  Befides,  thefe  pretended  necef- 
faries  are  really  fo  little  neceflary  with  regard  to 
rank,  that  if  he  mould  renounce  them  on  any 
worthy  occafion,  he  would  only  be  the  more  ho- 
noured and  refpected.  The  populace  would  be 
ready  to  adore  a  minifter  who  would  walk  to 
council  on  foot,  becaufe  he  fold  off  his  equipage 
to  fupply  a  prefling  exigence  of  ftate. 

A  third  relation,  which  is  never  accounted  any 
thing,  and  which  ought  to  be  accounted  the 
chief,  is  the  utility  which  every  perfon  derives 
from  the  focial  confederacy  j  which  powerfully 
protects  the  immenfe  pofleflions  of  the  rich,  and 
hardly  leaves  the  poor  the  quiet  pofleflion  of  the 
cottage  he  builds  with  his  own  hands.  Almoft 
all  the  advantages  of  fociety  arc  for  the  rich  and 
powerful.  All  the  lucrative  employments  are  in 
their  hands ;  all  the  privileges  and  exemptions 
are  referved  for  them  alone,  while  the  public  au- 
thority is  ever  partial  in  their  favour.  There  is 
another  remark  no  lefs  important,  which  is,  that 
the  lofles  of  the  poor  are  much  lefs  reparable 
than  thofe  of  the  rich  -,  and  that  the  "difficulty  of 
acquisition  always  increafes  in  proportion  to  the 
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neceffity  of  it.  Ex  nihi/o  nihil  fa,  is  as  true  in 
politics  as  in  phyfics.  Money  is  the  feed  of  money ; 
and  the  firft  guinea  is  fometimes  more  difficult 
to  be  acquired  than  the  fecond  million.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  what  is  paid  by  the  poor  is  for  ever 
loft  to  them,  and  remains  in,  or  returns  to,  the 
hands  of  the  rich :  and  as  among  thofe  only 
who  fhare  in  the  government  or  their  dependents, 
fooner  or  later  all  the  produce  of  the  taxes  muft 
pafs;  fo  in  paying  their  fhare  they  have  always 
a  fenfible  intereft  in  augmenting  them.  Putting 
all  thefe  confiderations  carefully  together,  we 
{hall  find,  that,  in,  order  to  levy  taxes  in  a  truly 
equitable  and  proportionable  manner,  the  tax 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  property 
of  the  contributors,  but  in  a  ratio  compounded 
of  the  difference  of  their  conditions  and  the  fu- 
perfluity  of  their  pofleflions. 

ROUSSEAU.  . 

TAXES,    THEIR  SOURCES  AND  PROPER- 
TIES. 

THE  private  revenue  of  individuals  arifes  ul- 
timately from  three  different  fources;  rent,  pro- 
fit, and  wages.  Every  tax  mufl  finally  be  paid 
from  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe  three  different 
forts  of  revenue,  or  from  all  of  them  indifferent- 
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ly.     The  four  following  maxims,  with  regard  to 
taxes  in  general,  ieem  to  be  eflential.   % 

I.  The  fubjedts  of  every  ftate  ought  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  fupport  of  the  government,  as 
nearly  as  poflible,  in  proportion  to  their  refpec- 
tive  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  refpectivcly  enjoy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ftate.  The  expence  of  government 
to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like  the 
expence  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a 
great  eftate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in 
proportion  to  their  refpe£tive  interefts  in  the  Cr 
ftate.  In  the  obfervation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim 
confifts,  what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequality  of 
taxation.  Every  tax,  it  muft  be  obferved  once  for 
all,  which  falls  finally  upon  only  one  of  the  three 
forts  of  revenue  above-mentioned,  is  neceflarily 
unequal,  in  fo  far  as  it  does  not  aiFect  the  other 
two. 

2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to 
pay  ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The 
time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  the 
quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and 
plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  per- 
fon.  Where  it  is  otherwife,  every  perfon  fubjecl: 
to  the  ta*  is  put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  the 
tax-gatherer;  who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax 
upon  any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by  the 
terror  of  fuch  aggravation,  fome  prefcnt  or  per- 
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quitlte  to  himfelf.  The  uncertainty  of  taxation 
encourages  the  infolence  and  favours  the  corrup- 
tion of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally  unpo- 
pular, even  where  they  are  neither  infolent  nor 
corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  individual 
ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  fo  great 
importance,  that  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  in- 
equality, it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  all  nations,  is  not  near  fo  great  an  evil  as 
a  very  final!  degree  of  uncertainty. 

3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time, 
or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  moft  likely  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.     A  tax 
upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houfes,  payable  at  the 
fame  term  at  which  fuch  rents  are  ufually  paid, 
is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  moft  likely"  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay;  or  when 
he   is  moft  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay. 
Taxes  upon  fuch  confumable  goods  as  are  articles 
of  luxury,  are  all  finally  paid  by  the  confumer, 
and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very  convenient 
for  him.    He  pays  them  by  little  and  little,  as  he 
has  occafion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  liberty, 
too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  as  he  pleafes,  it 
muft  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  fufFers  any  con- 
fiderable inconveniency  from  fuch  taxes. 

4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  both 
to  take  ovut  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 

people 
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people  as  little  as  pomble,  over  and  above  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  treafury  of  the  ftate. 

A  tax  ma.y  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
brings  into  the  public  treafury,  in  the  four  following 
ways.  Firft,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great 
number  of  officers,  whofe  falaries  may  eat  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and  whofe 
perquifites  may  impofe  another  additional  tax 
upon  the  people.  Secondly,  it  may  obftru6t  the 
induftry  of  the  people,  and  difcourage  them  from 
applying  to  certain  branches  of  bufmefs  which 
might  give  maintenance  and  employment  to  great 
multitudes.  While  it  obliges  the  people  to  pay, 
it  may  thus  diminifh,  or  perhaps  deftroy,  fome  of 
the  funds  which  might  enable  them  more  eafily 
to  do  fo.  Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures  and  other 
penalties  which  thofe  unfortunate  individuals  in- 
cur who  attempt  unfuccefsfully  to  evade  the  tax, 
it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and -thereby  put  an 
end  to  the  benefit  which  the  community  might 
have  received  from  the  employment  of  their  ca-< 
pitals.  An  injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  temp- 
tation to  fmuggling  :  But  the  penalties  of  fmug- 
gling  muft  rife  in  proportion  to  the  temptation. 
The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  principles 
of  juftice,  firft  creates  the  temptation,  and  then 
punifhes  thofe  who  yield  to  it ;  and  it  commonly 
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enhances  the  punifhment  too  in  proportion  to 
the  very  circumftance  which  ought  certainly  to 
alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime. 
Fourthly,  by  fubje&ing  the  people  to  the  fre- 
quent vifits  and  the  odious  examination  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  it  may  expofe  them  to  much  un- 
neceflary  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppreflion  ;  and 
though  vexation  is  not,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  expence, 
it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expence  at  which 
every  man  would  be  willing  to  redeem  himfelf 
from  it.  It  is  in  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  four 
different  ways  that  taxes  are  frequently  fo  much 
more  burdenfome  to  the  people  than  they  are  be- 
neficial to  the  fovereign. 

The  evident  juftice  and  utility  of  the  forego- 
ing maxims  have  recommended  them  more  or  lefs 
to  the  attention  of  all  nations.  All  nations  have 
endeavoured,  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment,  to 
render  their  taxes  as  equal  as  they  could  contrive; 
as  certain  as  convenient  to  the  contributor,  both 
in  the  time  and  in  the  mode  of  payment ;  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  brought 
to  the  prince,  as  little  burdenfome  to  the  people. 

A.  SMITH. 

HEARSAY  TESTIMONY. 

HEARSAY  is  a  teftimony  weakened  by  its  re- 
moval from  the  firft  fource ;  it  is  liable  from  its 

very 
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very  nature  to  important  objections,  which  gene- 
rally diminifh  its  authority.  Very  few  perfons 
impofe  on  themfelves  fuch  ftricl:  laws  of  veracity, 
that  every  word  which  drops  from  them  in  con- 
verfation  can  be  regarded  as  a  judicial  teflimony. 
Vanity,  felf-intereft,  love  of  talkativenefs,  a  va- 
riety of  motives,  even  the  moft  frivolous,  make 
people  indulge  themfelves  in  fictions ;  and  they 
think  themfelves  the  more  fecure,  both  as  a  de- 
tection is  not  attended  with  any  important  con- 
fequences,  and  as  their  companions  never  dream 
of  fifting  their  ftory,  or  examining  circumftances 
fo  as  to  render  their  detection  poflible. 

LORD  MANSFIELD. 

HUMAN  TESTIMONY. 

.  THERE  is  no  fpecies  of  reafoning  more  com- 
mon, more  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  to  human 
life,  than  that  derived  from  the  teftimony  of  men, 
and  the  reports  of  eye-witnefles  and  fpec~lators. 
Our  aflurance,  in  any  argument  of  this  kind,  is 
derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  obfer- 
vation  of  the  veracity  of  human  teftimony,  and  of 
the  ufual  conformity  of  fafts  to  the  reports  of 
witnefles.  Were  not  die  memory  tenacious  to  a 
certain  degree;  were  not  men,  in  general,  incli- 
clined  to  truth  and  probity ;  were  they  not  fen- 
fible  to  iliame,  when  detected  in  a  falfehood; 
3  were 
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were  not  thefe  qualities  difcovered  by  experience 
to  be  inherent  in  human  nature,  we  fhould  never 
repofe  confidence  in  human  teftimony.  And  as 
the  evidence  derived  from  human  teftimony  is 
founded  on  paft  experience  \  fo  it  varies  with  the 
experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  a  proof  or. a, 
probability,  according  as  the  conjunction  between 
any  particular  kind  of  report  and  any  kind  of  ob- 
jects has  been  found  to  be  conftant  or  variable. 
Where  this  experience  is  not  entirely  uniform  on 
any  fide,  it  is  attended  with  an  unavoidable  con- 
trariety in  our  judgments,  with  the  fame  oppofi- 
tion  and  mutual  deftruction  of  arguments  as  ir* 
every  other  kind  of  evidence.  We  hcfitate  ;  we 
balance  oppofite  circumftances;  and  incline  to 
that  fide  on  which  we  difcover  a  fuperiority,  but 
\vith  a  diminution  of  affurance  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  its  antagonift.  This  contrariety  of 
evidence  may  originate  from  various  caufes;  from 
the  oppofition  of  contrary  teftimony ;  from  the  cha- 
racter or  number  of  the  witnefies;  from  the  man- 
ner of  their  delivering  their  teftimony;  or  from  the 
union  of  all  thefe  circumftances.  We  fufpedt  a 
matter  of  fa£t  when  the  witnefles  contradict  each 
other-,  when  they  are  but  few,  or  of  a  fufpicious 
character ;  when  they  have  an  intereft  in  what 
they  affirm ;  when  they  deliver  their  teftimony 
with  doubt  and  hesitation;  or,,  on  the  contrary, 
with  too  violent  afleverations,  &c. 
VOL,  IV.  L  f  If 
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If  the  fact,  which  the  teftimony  endeavours  to 
eftablifh,  partake  of  the  extraordinary  and  mar- 
vellous, the  evidence  is  more  or  lefs  credible  in 
proportion  as  the  fact  is  more  or  lefs  unufual. 
The  reafon  why  we  place  any  credit  in  witnefles 
and  hiftorians,  is  not  derived  from  any  connec- 
tion which  we  perceive  a  priori  Between  tefti- 
mony and  reality,  but  becaufe  we  are  accuftomed 
to  find  a  conformity  between  them.  But  when 
the  fact  attefted  is  fitch  a  one  as  has  feldorn  fal- 
len under  our  obfervation,  here  is  a  conteil  of  two 
oppofite  experiences.  Experience,  which  gives 
lis  a  certain  degree  of  aflurance  in  the  teftimony 
of  witnefles,  gives  us  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  another 
degree  of  aflurance  againft  the  fact  to  be  efta- 
blifhed;  from  which  contradiction  there  necefla- 
rily  arifes  a  counterpoife,  a  mutual  deftruclion  of 
belief  and  authority.  If  the  fadt  affirmed  be 
really  miraculous,  and  the  teftimony,  confidered 
apart  and  in  itfelf,  amount  to  an  entire  proof;  in 
that  cafe,  there  is  proof  againft  proof,  of  which 
the  raoft  forcible  muft  prevail ;  but  ftill  with  a 
diminution  of  its  force  in  proportion  to  that  of 
its  antagonift.  When  any  one  tells  me  he  faw  a 
dead  man  reftored  to  life,  I  immediately  confi- 
der  with  myfelf  whether  it  be  more  probable  that 
this  perfon  mould  either  deceive  or  be  deceived ; 
or  that  the  fact  which  he  relates  mould  really 
.have  happened.  I  weigh  the  one  miracle  againft 

the 
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the  other;  and  according  to  the  fuperiority  which 
I  difcover,  I  pronounce  my  decifion,  and  always 
reject  the  greater  miracle.  If  the  falfehood  of 
his  teftimony  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the 
event  which  he  relates,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
ean  he  pretend  to  command  my  belief  or  opinion.- 
But  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  hiftory,  any 
miracle  to  be  attefted  by  a  fufticient  number  of 
men,  of  fuch  unqueftioned  good-fenfe,  education, 
and  learning,  as  to  fecure  us  againft  all  delufion. 
in  themfelves;  of  fuch  undoubted  integrity,  as  to 
place  them  beyond  all  fufpicion  of  any  defign  to 
deceive  others  •,  of  fuch  credit  and  reputation  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
lofe  in  cafe  of  being  detected  in  any  falfehood  i 
and  at  the  fame  time,  attefting  fafts,  performed 
in  fuch  a  public  manner,  and  in  fo  celebrated  a 
part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  detection  un- 
avoidable :  all  which  circumftances  are  requifite 
to  give  us  full  affurance  in  the  teilimony  of  men. 

HUME,. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

THE  judgment  muft  be  employed  to  difcern 
the  truth  or  falfehood  of  aflertions,  by  attending 
to  the  credibility  and  confiftency  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  (lory;  the  veracity  and  character  of 
witneiTes  in  other  refpecls;  by  comparing  the  af- 
L  ^  fertions 
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fertions  with  accounts  received  from  other  wit- 
neffes,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fame 
faftsj  and,  laflly,  by  bringing  the  whole  to  the 
teft  of  a  comparifon  with  known  and  admitted 
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THEOCRACY. 

IT  feems  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions were  governed  by  a  kind  of  theocracy.  To 
begin  by  India,  you  there  find  the  Bramins  have 
long  been  fovereigns  :  in  Perfia,  the  Magi  have 
the  greateft  authority.  The  ftory  of  Smerdis's 
ears  may  very  probably  be  a  fable  ;  but  it  will  al- 
ways follow  that  he  was  a  Magus  upon  the  throne 
of  Cyrus.  Several  Egyptian  priefb  had  fo  great 
a  dominion  over  their  kings,  that  they  went  fo 
far  as  to  prefcribe  to  them  how  much  they  mould 
eat  and  drink,  brought  up  their  children,  tried 
them  after  their  deaths,  and  often  made  them- 
f  elves  kings. 

If  we  come  down  to  the  Greeks,  however  fa- 
bulous their  hiftory  may  be,  do  we  not  learn  there- 
from, that  the  prophet  Chalcas  had  fufficient  power 
in  the  army  to  facrifice  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  kings?  Come  ftill  lower  to  the  favage  nations 
Cnce  the  Greeks,  the  Druids  governed  the  Gauls. 

It  does  not  feem  to  have  been  pofTible,  that  in 

the 
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the  firft  colonies  there  could  have  been  any  other 
than  a  theocratic  government :  for  as  foon  as  a 
nation  has  chofen  a  tutelar  god,  this  god  has 
priefts;  thefe  priefts  reign  over  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  they  cannot  govern  but  in  the  name  of 
the  god  :  they,  therefore,  always  make  him  fpeak ; 
they  retail  his  oracles ;  and  it  is  by  an  exprefs  or- 
der from  god  that  every  thing  is  done. 

China  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  ancient  dates 
which  has  not  been  under  facerdotal  fabje&ion. 
As  to  the  Japanefe,  they  fubmitted  to  the  laws 
impofed  upon  them  by  a  prieft  fix  hundred  years 
before  we  were  in  being.  Almolt  every  where 
theocracy  is  fo  much  eftablifhed,  fo  deeply  root- 
ed, that  the  firft  hiftories  are  thofe  of  gods,  who 
became  incarnated  to  come  and  govern  men.  The 
gods,  faid  the  people  of  Thebes  and  Memphis^ 
have  reigned  twelve  thoufand  years  in  Egypt. 

Brama  incarnated  himfelf  to  reign  in  India, 
Samonocodom  at  Siam,  the  god  Adad  governed 
Syria,  the  goddefs  Cybele  had  been  fovereign  of 
Phrygia,  Jupiter  of  Crete,  Saturn  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  The  fame  fpirit  runs  through  all  thefe 
fables;  it  confifts  in  a  confufed  idea  which  men 
had,  that  the  gods  formerly  defcended  on  earth. 

VOLTAIRE. 

L  3  THEO- 
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I  N  the  ancient  philofophy,  the  perfection  of 
virtue  was  reprefented  as  neceffarily  productive, 
to  the  perfon  who  poflefTed  it,  of  the  mod  per- 
fect happinefs  in  this  life.  In  the  modern  phi- 
lofophy, it  was  frequently  reprefented  as  generally, 
or  rather  as  almoft  always,  inconfiftent  with  any 
degree  of  happinefs  in  this  life  ;  and  heaven  was 
to  be  earned  only  by  penance  and  mortification, 
by  the  aufterities  and  abafement  of  a  monk;  not 
by  the  liberal,  generous,  and  fpirited  conduct  of 
a  man.  Cafuiilry  and  an  afcetic  morality  made 
up,  in  moft  cafes,  the  greater  part  of  the  moral 
philofophy  of  the  fchools.  By  far  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all  the  different  branches  of  philofo- 
phy became  in  this  manner  by  far  the  moft  cor- 
rupted. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of 
philofophical  education  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
univerfities  in  Europe.  Logic  was  taught  firft; 
ontology  came  in  the  fecond  place;  pneumatolo- 
gy,  comprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
y.ature  of  the  human  foul  and  of  the  Deity,  in 
the  third  ;  in  the  fourth  followed  a  debafed  fy- 
ftem  of  moral  philofophy,  which  was  confidered 
as  immediately  connected  with  the  doctrines  of 
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pncumarology,  with  the  immortality  of  the  hu- 
man foul,  and  with  the  rewards  and  punifhments 
which,  from  the  juftice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be 
expected  in  a  life  to  come :  A  fhort  and  fuperfi- 
cial  fyilem  of  phyfics  ufually  concluded  the  courfe. 

A.  SMITH. 

ON   THE  SAME  SUBSECT. 

SOME  have  doubted  whether  the  fcience  of 
God,  or  theology,  be  in  fa£l  a  fcience.  All 
fcience,  they  fay,  fuppofes  a  feries  of  obferva- 
tions.  Now,  what  obfervations  can  be  made  on 
a  Being  that  is  invifible  and  incomprehenfible  ? 
Theology  therefore  is  no  fcience.  In  fad!:,  what 
do  we  underftand  by  the  word  God  ?  The  un- 
known caufe  of  order  and  motion.  Now,  what 
can  we  fay  of  an  unknown  caufe  ?  If  we  attach 
other  ideas  to  the  word  God,  we  fhall  fall,  as  Mr 
Robincl:  has  fhown,  into  a  thoufand  contradic- 
tions. No  one  doubts,  fay  the  Chinefe  Letters, 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  ruling  power,  though  he 
is  ignorant  -what  it  is :  but  when  we  conjecture 
the  nature  of  this  unknown  power,  the  creation 
of  a  God  is  then  nothing  more  than  the  deification 
of  human  ignorance.  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
thefe  Letters,  though  I  am  forced  to  own  with 
them,  that  theology,  the  fcience  of  God,  or  the 
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Incomprehenfible,  is  not  a  feparate  fcience.  What 
then  is  theology?  I  do  not  know. 

HELVETIUS. 

THINKING  is  THE  ACTION,  NOT  THE 
ESSENCE,  OF  THE  SOUL. 

THAT  there  are  ideas,  fome  or  other,  always 
prefent  in  the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every  one's 
experience  convinces  him;  though  the  mind  em- 
ploys itfelf  about  them  with  feveral  degrees  of  at- 
tention. Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itfelf  with 
fo  much  earneftnefs  on  the  contemplation  of 
fome  objects,  that  it  turns  their  ideas  on  all  fides, 
remarks  their  relations  and  circumilances,  and 
views  every  part  fo  nicely,  and  with  fuch  inten- 
tion, that  it  (huts  out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  the  ordinary  jmpreflion  made  then 
on  the  fenfes,  which  at  another  feafon  would  pro- 
duce very  fenfible  perceptions ;  at  other  times  it 
barely  obferves  the  train  of  ideas  that  fucceed  in 
the  underftanding,  without  directing  and  purfu- 
ing  any  of  them ;  and  at  other  times,  it  lets  them 
pafs  almoft  quite  unregarded,  as  faint  fliadows 
that  make  no  impreffion. 

This  difference  of  intention  and  remij/lon  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  with  a  great  variety  of  degrees 
between  earned  ftudy  and  very  near  minding 
nothing  at  all,  every  one,  I  think,  has  experien- 
ced 
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ced  in  himfelf.    Trace  it  a  little  further,  and  you 
find  the  mind  afleep,  retired  as  it  were  from  the 
fenfes,  and  out  'of  the  reach  of  thofe  motions 
made  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  which  at  other  times 
produce  very  vivid  and  fenftble  ideas.  I  need  not 
feek  for  this  inftance  in  thofe  who  lleep  out  whole 
flormy  nights  without  hearing  the  thunder,  or 
feeing  the  lightning,  or  feeling  the  making  of  the 
houfe,  which  are  fenfible  enough  to  thofe  who 
are  waking.     But  in  this  retirement  of  the  mind 
from  the  fenfes,  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loofe 
and  incoherent  manner  of  thinking,  which  we  call 
dreaming:   And  laft  of  all,  found  lleep  cloies  the 
fcene  quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  ail  appearances. 
This,  I  think,  almoft  every  one  has  experience  of 
in  himfelf  j  and  his  own  obfervation  without  dif- 
ficulty, leads  him  thus  fur.     That  which  I  would 
further  conclude  from  hence,  is,  that  fmce  the 
mind  can  fenfibly  put  on,  at  feveral  times,  feve- 
ral  degrees  of  thinking  ;  and  be,  fometimes  even 
in  a  waking  man,  fo  remifs  as  to  have  thoughts 
dim  and  obfcure  to  that  degree  that  they  are  very 
little  removed  from  none  at  all;  and  at  laft  in  the 
dark  retirements  of  found  fleep  lofes  die  fight 
perfectly  of  all  ideas  whatfoever :  fmce,  I  fay,  this 
is  evidently  fo  in  matter  of  fadl  and  conftant  ex- 
perience, I  alk,  Whether  it  be  not  probable,  that 
thinking  is  the  action,  and  not  the  eflence  of  the 
foul ,?  Since  the  operations  of  agents  will  eafily 
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admit  of  intention  and  remiflion;  but  the  eflences 
of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  fuch 
variation.  LOCKE. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  GOOD  OLD  TIME. 

FROM  whence  can  proceed  the  frenzy  of  ex- 
alting the  paft  ageS  at  the  expence  of  blackening 
the  age  in  which  we  live  ? — Undoubtedly  from 
felf-love,  which  finds  a  double  fatisfaclion  in  this 
conduct :  firft,  from  the  comparifon  which  we 
form  between  ourfelves  and  the  men  whom  we 
condemn  ;  and,  fecondly,  from  that  ftill  more 
flrikingly  marked  fuperiority,  which  afligns  to  us 
a  knowledge  of  preceding  times,  whilft  we  appear 
in  fome  meafure  to  aflimilate  with  them,  by  pro- 
nouncing their  eulogy.  We  apply  to  antiquity 
thofe  ideas  which  we  have  entertained  of  confan- 
guinity.  The  eldeft  imagine  themfelves  more 
nearly  related  to  it  by  a  degree;  they  lay  claim 
to  a  fhare  of  its  honours,  and  cry  it  up  before  the 
rifing  generation.  We  are  but  feldom  jealous  of 
the  virtues  of  our  anceftors  :  by  knowing  them, 
we  fuppofe  ourfelves  to  be  more  enlightened;  by 
praifmg  them,  we  conceive  that  we  are  more  wife.. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  dazzled  by  the  virtues 
of  pur  own  age,  and  feem,  afraid  of  facing  them. 

CHATTELLUR. 

TITHES, 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  TITHES  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  Ecclefiaftics,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf  the 
father  of  Alfred  the  Great,  made  very  rapid  ad- 
vances in  the  acquifition  of  power  and  grandeur : 
and  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance,  inculcating  the 
mod  abfurd  and  moil  interefted  doctrines,  though 
they  met  fometimes,  from  the  contrary  intereils 
"of  the  laity,  with  an  oppofition  which  it  required 
time  and  addrefs  to  overcome,  they  found  no 
obftacle  in  their  reafon  and  understanding. — 
Not  content  with  the  donations  of  land  made 
them  by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles,  and  with 
the  temporary  oblations  from  the  devotion  of  the 
people,  they  had  caft  a  wifliful  eye  on  a  vafl  re- 
venue, ^which  they  claimed  as  belonging  to  them 
by  a  divine,  indefeafible,  and  inherent  title. — 
However  little  verfed  in  the  Scriptures,  they  had 
been  able  to  difcover,  that  the  priefts  under  the 
Jewifh  law  poflefled  a  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of 
land;  and,  forgetting  what  they  themfelves  taught, 
that  the  moral  part  only  of  that  law  was  obliga- 
tory on  Chriftians,  they  infilled,  that  this  dona- 
tion was  a  perpetual  property  conferred  by  hea- 
ven on  thofe  who  officiated  at  the  altar. — During 
fome  centuries,  the  whole  fcope  of  fermons  and 
homilies  was  directed  to  this  purpofe ;  and  one 
would  have  imagined,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
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tliefe  difcourfes,  that  all  the  practical  parts  of 
Chriilianity  were  comprehended  in  the  exact  and 
faithful  payment  of  tithes  to  the  Clergy. — Encou- 
raged by  their  fuccefs  in  inculcating  thefe  doc- 
trines, they  ventured  further  than  they  were  war- 
ranted even  by  the  Levitical  law,  and  pretended 
to  draw  the  tenth  of  all  induflry,  merchandize, 
wages  of  labourers,  and  pay  of  foldiers ;  nay, 
fome  canonifts  went  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the 
clergy  were  entitled  to  the  tithe  of  the  profits 
made  by  courtezans  in  the  exercife  of  their  pro- 
feflion. — Though  parifhes  had  been  inftituted  in 
England  by  Honorius  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
near  two  centuries  before,  the  ecclefiaftics  had 
never  been  able  to  get  pofTeflion  of  the  tithes ;  and 
they  therefore  feized  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  making  that  acquifition,  when  a  weak,  fuper- 
ftitious  prince  was  on  the  throne,  and  when  the 
people,  difcouraged  by  their  lofles  from  the  Danes, 
and  terrified  with  the  fear  of  future  invafions, 
were  fufceptible  of  any  impreflion  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  religion.  HUME. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  SPIRIT  OF  TOLERATION 

IN   ANCIENT  ROME. 

THE  policy  of  the  emperors  and  the  fcnate  of 
Rome,  as,  far  as'  it  concerned  religion,  was  hap- 
pily feconded  by  the  reflections  of  the  enlighten- 
3  ed 
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e-d,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  fuperftitious  part  of 
their  fubjech.     The  various  modes  of  worfhip 
which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all 
confidered  by  the  people  as  equally  true;  by  the 
philofopher  as  equally  falfe  j   and  by  the  magi- 
ftrate  as  equally  ufeful  :  and  thus  toleration  pro- 
duced not  only  mutual  indulgence,  but  even  re- 
ligious concord. — The  fuperftition  of  the  people 
was  not  embittered  by  any  mixture  of  theological 
rancour,  nor  was  it  confined  by  the  chains  of 
any  fpeculative  fyftem.     The  devout  Polytheift, 
though  fondly  attached  to  his  national  rites,  ad- 
mitted with  implicit  faith  the  different  religions 
of  the  earth.     Fear,   gratitude,  and  curiofity,  a 
dream  or  an  omen,  a  fingular  diforder,  or  a  diflant 
journey,    perpetually  difpofcd  him  to  multiply 
the  articles  of  his  belief,  and  to  enlarge  the  lift 
of  his  proteclors.     The  thin  texture  of  the  Pagan 
-mythology  was  interwoven  with  various  but  not 
difcordant  materials.     As  foon  as  it  was  allowed 
that  fages  and  heroes,  who  had  lived  or  who  had 
died  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  were  exal- 
ted to  a  Hate  of  power  and  immortality,  it  was 
univerfally  confefied  that  they  deferred,  if  not 
the  adoration,  at  leaft  the  reverence  of  mankind. 
The  deities  of  a  thoufand  groves,  and  a  thoufand 
ftreams,  poflefied,  in  peace,  their  local  and  re- 
fpe&ive  influence  ;  nor  could  the  Roman  who  de- 
precated the  wrath  of  the  Tiber,  deride  the  Egyp- 
VoL.IV.  M        f  tian 
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tian  who  presented  his  offering  to  the  beneficent 
genius  of  the  Nile.  The  vifible  powers  of  na- 
ture, the  planets  and  the  elements,  were  the  fame 
throughout  the  univerfe.  The  invifible  gover- 
nors of  the  moral  world  were  inevitably  caft  in  a 
fimibr  mould  of  fi£tion  and  allegory.  Every  vir- 
tue, and  even  vice,  acquired  its  divine  reprefen- 
tative;  every  art  and  profeflion  its  patron,  whofe 
attributes,  in  the  mod  diftant  ages  and  countries, 
were  uniformly  derived  from  the  character  of 
their  peculiar  votaries.  A  republic  of  gods  of 
fuch  oppofite  tempers  and  interefts  required  in 
every  fyftem,  the  moderating  hand  of  a  fupreme 
magiftrate ;  who,  by  the  progrefs  of  knowledge 
and  flattery,  was  gradually  invefted  with  the  fub- 
lime  perfections  of  an  eternal  parent  and  an  om- 
nipotent monarch.  Such  was  the  mild  fpirit  of 
antiquity,  that  the  nations  were  lefs  attentive  to 
the  difference,  than  to  the  refemblance,  of  their 
religious  worfhip.  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Barbarian,  as  they  met  before  their  refpeclive 
altars,  eafily  perfuaded  themfelves,  that  under  va- 
rious names,  and  with  various  ceremonies,  they 
adored  the  fame  deities.  The  elegant  mythology 
of  Homer  gave  a  beautiful,  and  almoft  a  regular 
form,  to  the  polytheifm  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  philofophers  of  Greece  deduced  their  mo- 
rals from  the  nature  of  man,  rather  than  from 
that  of  God.  They  meditated,  however,  on  the 

divine 
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divine  nature  as  a  very  curious  and  important 
fpeculat'ion ;  and  in  the  profound  inquiry,  they 
difplayed  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  the  hu- 
man underftanding.  Of  the  four  mod  celebrated 
fchools,  the  Stoics  and  the  Platonifts  endeavour- 
ed to  reconcile  the  jarring  interefts  of  reafon  and 
piety.  They  have  left  us  the  moft  fublime  proofs 
of  the  exiftence'  and  perfections  of  the  firfl  Caufe; 
but,  as  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  conceive  the 
creation  of  matter,  the  workman  in  the  Stoic  phi- 
lofophy  was  not  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  the 
workj  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  fpiritual  God 
of  Plato  and  his  difciples  rcfcmbled  an  idea  ra- 
ther than  a  fubftance.  The  opinions  of  the  A- 
cademics  and  Epicureans  were  of  a  lefs  religious 
caft ;  but  whilft  the  modeft  fcience  of  the  former 
induced  them  to  doubt,  the  pofitive  ignorance  of 
the  latter  urged  them  to  deny,  the  Providence  of 
a  Supreme  Ruler.  The  fpirit  of  inquiry,  promp- 
ted by  emulation,  and  fupported  by  freedom,  had 
divided  the  public  teachers  of  philofophy  into  a 
variety  of  contending  fe£b ;  but  the  ingenuous 
youth,  who,  from  every  part,  reforted  to  Athena, 
and  the  other  feats  of  learning  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, \rere  alike  inftru&ed  in  every  fchool  to  re- 
jeft  and  defpife  the  religion  of  the  multitude. 
How,  indeed,  was  it  poffible,  that  a  philofopher 
fhould  acceptj  as  divine  truths,  the  idle  tales  of 
the  poets,  and  the  incoherent  traditions  of  anti- 
M  2  quity; 
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quity;  or  that  he  mould  adore  as  gods  thofe  im- 
perfecl:  beings  whom  he  muft  have  defpifed  as 
men!  Againil  fuch  unworthy  adverfaries  Cicero 
condefcended  to  employ  the  arms  of  reafon  and 
eloquence;  but  the  fatire  of  Lucian  was  a  much 
more  adequate,  as  well  as  efficacious  weapon. 
We  maybe  well  aflured,  that  a  writer  co'nverfant 
with  the  world,  would  never  have  ventured  to 
expofe  the  gods  of  his  country  to  publk  ridicule, 
had  they  not  already  been  the  objects  of  fecret 
contempt  among  the  poliihed  and  enlightened  or- 
ders of  fociety. 

Notwithftanding  the  famionable  irreligion 
whkh  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
both  the  intereft  of  the  priefls,  and  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  were  fufficiently  refpe&ed.  In 
their  writings  and  converfation,  the  philofophers 
of  antiquity  aflerted  the  independent  dignity  of 
reafon  ;  but  they  refigned  their  actions  to  the 
commands  of  law  and  of  cuftom.  Viewing  with 
a  fmile  of  pity  and  indulgence  the  various  errors 
of  the  vulgar,  they  diligently  praftifed  the  cere- 
monies of  their  fathers;  devoutly  frequented  the 
temples  of  the  gods;  and  fometimes  condefccnd- 
ing  to  get  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  fuperilition, 
they  concealed  the  fentimcnts  of  an  Atheifl  un- 
der the  facerdotal  robes.  Reafoners  of  fuch  a 
temper  were  fcarcely  inclined  to  wrangle  about 
their  refpe&ive  modes  of  faith  and  worfliip.  It 

was 
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was  indifferent  to  tliem  what  fhape  the  folly  of 
the  multitude  might  choofe  to  aflume  j  and  they 
approached,  with  the  fame  inward  contempt,  and 
the  fame  external  reverence,  the  altars  of  the  Li- 
byan, the  Olympian,  or  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  from  what  motives  a 
fpirit  of  perfecution  could  introduce  itfelf  into 
the  Roman  counfels.  The  magi  (Irate  could  not 
be  actuated  by  a  blind,  though  honed  bigotry, 
fince  the  magiflrates  were  philofophers,  and  the 
fchools  of  Athens  had  given  laws  to  the  fenate. 
They  could  not  be  impelled  by  ambition  or  ava- 
rice, as  the  temporal  and  e'cclefiaftical  powers 
were  united  in  the  fame  hands.  The  pontiff* 
were  chofen  among  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  fe- 
nators ;  and  the  office  of  fupreme  pontiff  was 
conftantly  exercifed  by  the  emperors  themfelves. 
They  knew  and  valued  the  advantages  of  religion 
as  it  is  connected  with  civil  government.  They 
encouraged  the  public  feftivah,  which  humanize 
the  manners  of  the  people.  They  managed  the 
arts  of  divination  as  a  convenient  inftruruent  of 
policy;  and  they  refpecled,  as  the  finned  bond  of 
fociety,  the  ufeful  perfuafion,  that  either  in  this 
or  in  a  future  life,  the  crime  of  perjury  is  moft 
afluredly  punifhed  by  the  avenging  gods.  But 
whilft  they  acknowledged  the  general  advantages 
of  religion,  they  were  convinced,  that  the  various 
modes  of  wormip  contributed  alike  to  the  fame 
M  3  falutary 
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falutary  purpofes;  and  that  in  every  country,  the 
form  of  fuperftition  which  had  received  the  fanc- 
tion  of  time  and  experience,  was  the  heft  adapt- 
ed to  the  climate  and  to  its  inhabitants.  Ava- 
rice and  tafte  very  frequently  defpoiled  the  van- 
quilhed  nations  of  the  elegant  ftatues  of  their 
gods,  and  the  *ich  ornaments  of  their  temples : 
but  in  the  exercife  of  the  religion  which  they  de- 
rived from  their  anceflors,  they  uniformly  expe- 
rienced the  indulgence,  and  even  protection,  of 
the  Roman  conquerors.  The  province  of  Gaul 
feems,  and  indeed  only  feems,  an  exception  to  this 
univerfal  toleration.  Under  the  fpecious  pre- 
text of  abolifhing  human  facrifices,  the  emperors 
Tiberius  and  Claudius  fupprefied  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  Druids:  but  the  priefts  themfelves, 
•their  gods,  and  their  altars,  fubfifled  in  peaceful 
obfcurity  till  the  final  destruction  of  Paganifm. — 
Rome,  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy,  was  in- 
ceflantly  filled  with  ftrangers  and  fubjects  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  who  all  introduced  and 
enjoyed  the  favourite  fuperftitions  of  their  native 
country.  Every  city  in  the  empire  was  juftified 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  its  ancient  ceremo- 
nies; and  the  Roman  fenate,  ufing  the  common 
privilege,-fometime3  interpofed  to  check  this  in- 
undation of  foreign  rites.  The  Egyptian  fuper<- 
ilition,  of  all  the  moft  contemptible  and  abje£t, 
was  frequently  prohibited  j  the  temples  of  Sera- 
pis 
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pis  and  Ifis  demoliflied,  and  their  worfhippers  ba- 
nifhed  from  Rome  and  Italy.  But  the  zeal  of 
fanaticifm  prevailed  over  the  cold  and  feeble  ef- 
forts of  policy.  The  exiles  returned,  the  profe- 
lytes  multiplied,  the  temples  were  reftored  with 
increafing  fplendor,  and  Ifis  and  Serapis  aflumed 
their  place  among  the  Roman  deities.  Nor  was 
this  indulgence  a  departure  from  the  ufual  maxims 
of  government.  In  the  pureft  ages  of  the  com- 
monwealth, Cybele  and  JEfculapius  had  been 
invited  by  folcmn  embaflles ;  and  it  was  cufto- 
mary  to  tempt  the  protectors  of  befieged  cities, 
by  promife  of  more  diftinguifhed  honours  than 
they  poflefled  in  their  native  country.  Rome 
gradually  became  the  common  temple  of  her  fubr 
je6ls  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  beftowed 
on  all  the.  gods  of  mankind. 

GIBBON. 

REASONS  FOR   AND   AGAINST  TOLERA- 
TION. 

THE  practice  of  perfecution  is  the  fcandal  of 
all  religion ;  and  the  theological  animofity,  fo 
fierce  and  violent,  far  from  being  an  argument  of 
metis  conviction  in  their  oppofite  tenets,  is  a  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  contrary;  and  they  have  never 
reached  any  ferious  perfuafion  with  regard  to  thefe 
remote  and  f-ublime  fubjc£ts, — Even  thofe  who 

are 
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are  the  moft  impatient  of  contradi£Hon  in  other 
controverfies,  are  mild  and  moderate  in  compari- 
fon  of  polemical  divines;  and  wherever  a  man's 
knowledge  and  experience  give  him  a  perfect  af- 
furance  of  his  own  opinion,  he  regards  with  con- 
tempt, rather  than  anger,  the  oppofition  and  mi- 
ftakes  of  others. — But  while  men  zealoufly  main- 
tain what  they  neither  clearly  comprehend,  nor 
entirely  believe,  they  arefhaken  in  their  imagined 
faith  by  the  oppofite  perfuafion  or  even  doubts 
of  other  men;  and  vent  on  their  antagoniils  that 
impatience  which  is  the  natural  refult  of  fo  difa- 
greeable  a  ftate  of  the  underftanding.  They  then 
embrace  eafily  any  pretence  for  reprefenting  op- 
ponents as  impious  and  profane;  and  if  they  can 
alfo  find  a  colour  for  connecting  this  violence 
with  the  interefts  of  civil  government,  they  can 
no  longer  be  reftrained  from  giving  uncontrouled 
fcope  to  vengeance  and  refentment. — But  furely 
never  enterprife  was  more  unfortunate  than  that 
of  founding  perfecution  on  policy,  or  endeavour- 
ing, for  the  fake  of  peace,  to  fettle  an  entire  uni- 
formity of  opinion,  in  queftions  which,  of  all  o- 
thers,  are  lead  fubje&ed  to  the  criterion  of  human 
reafon. — The  univerfal  and  uncontradi£ted  pre- 
valence of  one  opinion  in  religious  fubje&s,  can 
only  be  owing  at  firft  to  the  ilupid  ignorance  and 
barbarifm  of  the  people,  who  never  indulge  them- 
felves  in  any  fpeculation  and  inquiry  j  and  there 

is 
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is  no  other  expedient  for  maintaining  that  uni- 
formity, fo  fondly  fought  after,  but  by  baniming 
for  ever  all  curiofity  and  all  improvement  infcience 
and  cultivation. — It  may  not  appear,  indeed,  diffi- 
cult to  check,  by  a  fteady  feverity,  the  firft  begin- 
nings of  controverfy,  but  befides  that  this  policy  ex- 
pofes  for  ever  the  people  to  all  the  abject  terrors  of 
fuperflition,  and  the  magiftrate  to  the  endlefs  en- 
croachments of  ecclefiallics,  it  alfo  renders  men 
fo  delicate,  that  they  can  never  endure  to  hear  of 
oppofitidn  ;  and  they  will  fometimes  pay  dearly 
for  that  falfe  tranquillity  in  which  they  have  been 
fo  long  indulged. — As  healthful  bodies  are  ruin- 
ed by  too  nice  a  regimen,  and  are  thereby  ren- 
dered incapable  of  bearing  the  unavoidable  inci- 
dents of  human  life,  a  people  who  never  were  al- 
lowed to  imagine  that  their  principles  could  be 
contefted,  fly  out  into  the  moft  outrageous  vio- 
lence when  any  event  (and  fuch  events  are  com- 
mon) produces  a  faction  among  their  clergy,  and 
gives  rife  to  any  difference  in  tenet  or  opinion. — 
But  whatever  may  be  faid  in  favour  of  fuppref- 
fmg,  by  perfecution,  the  firft  beginnings  of  he- 
refy,  no  folid  argument  can  be  alleged  for  extend- 
ing feverity  towards  multitudes,  or  endeavouring, 
by  capital  punifhments,  to  extirpate  an  opinion 
which  has  diffufed  itfelf  through  men  of  every 
rank  and  flation. — Befides  the  extreme  barbarity 
of  fuch  an  attempt,  it  proves  commonly  ineffec- 
tual 
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tual  to  the  purpofe  intended;  and  ferves  only  to 
make  men  more  obflinate  in  their  perfuafion,  and 
to  incfeafe  the  number  of  their  profelytes. — The 
melancholy  with  which  the  fear  of  death,  tor- 
ture, and  perfecution  infpires  the  fectaries,  is  the 
proper  difpofition  for  foftering  religious  zeal :  the 
proipect  of  eternal  re\vards,  when  brought  near, 
overpowers  the  dread  of  eternal  punifhments :  the 
glory  of  martyrdom  ftimulatea  all  the  more  fu- 
rious zealots,  efpecially  the  leaders  and  preachers: 
where  a  violent  animofity  is  excited  by  oppref- 
fion,  men  pafs  naturally  from  hating  the  perfons 
of  their  tyrants,  to  a  more  violent  abhorrence  of 
tl;-T  do&rines:  and  the  fpc&ators,  moved  with 
pity  towards  tivefe  fuppofed  martyrs,  are  natu- 
rally feduced  to  embrace  thofe  principles  which 
can  infpire  men  with  a  conftancy  that  appears  al- 
moft  fupernatural. — Open  the  door  to  toleration, 
the  mutual  hatred  relaxes  among  the  fe&aries  5 
their  attach-meu  t  "to  their  particular  religion  de- 
cays •,  the  common  occupations  and  pleafures-  of 
life  fucceed  to  the  acrimony  of  difputation  ;  and 
the  fame  man  who  in  other  circumftances  would 
have  braved  flames  and  tortures,  is  engaged  to 
change  his  religion  from  the  fmalleft  profpecT:  of 
favour  and  advancement,  or  even  the  frivolous 
hopes  of  becoming  more  fafhionable  in  his  prin- 
ciples.— If  any  exception  can  be  admitted  to  this 
maxim  of  toleration,  it  will  only  be  where  a  theo- 
logy 
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logy  altogether  new,  nowife  connected  with  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  ftate,  ir,  imported  from  fo- 
reign countries,  and  may  eafily,  at  one  blow,  be 
eradicated  without  leaving  the  feeds  of  future  in- 
novations.  But  as  this  in  fiance  would  involve 

fome  apology  for  the  ancient  Pagan  perfecutions, 
or  for  the  extirpation  of  Chriflianity  in  China  and 
Japan-,  it  ought  furely,  on  account  of  this  deteft- 
ed  confequence,  to  be  rather  buried  in  eternal  fi- 
lence  and  oblivion,  efpecially  as  no  human  de- 
pravity can  equal  revenge  and  cruelty  covered 
with  the  mantle  of  religion. 

Though  thefe  arguments  appear  entirely  fatis- 
faclory,  yet  fuch  is  the  fubtilty  of  human  wit,  that 
the  enemies  to  toleration  are  not  reduced  tofilence; 
and  they  ftill  find  topics  on  which  to  maintain  the 
controverfy.  The  doctrine,  fay  they,  of  liberty  of 
confcience,is  founded  on  themoft  flagrant  impiety, 
and  fuppofes  fuch  an  indifference  among  all  reli- 
gions, fuch  an  obfcurity  in  theological  doctrines, 
as  *o  render  the  church  and  magiftrate  incapable 
of  diftinguiihing,  with  certainty,  the  dictates  of 
Heaven  from  the  mere  ficlions  of  human  imagi- 
nation. If  the  Divinity  reveals  principles  to  man- 
kind>  he  will  furely  give  a  criterion  by  which  they 
may  be  afcertained ;  and  a  prince,  who  know- 
ingly allows  thefe  principles  to  be  perverted  or 
adulterated,  is  infinitely  more  crimjnal  than  if  he 

gave 
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gave  permiffion  for  the  vending  of  poifon>  under 
the  fhape  of  food,  to  all  his  fubjec~l«.  Perfecu- 
tion  may,  indeed,  feem  better  calculated  to  make 
hypocrites  than  converts;  but  experience  teaches 
us,  that  the  habits  of  hypocrify  often  turn  into 
reality;  and  the  children,  at  lead,  ignorant  of  the 
diflimulation  of  their  parents,  may  happily  be  e- 
ducated  in  more  orthodox  tenets.  It  is  abfurd, 
in  oppofition  to  considerations  of  fuch  unfpeak- 
able  importance,  to  plead  the  temporal  and  frivo* 
lous  interefts  of  civil  fociety ;  and  if  matters  be 
thoroughly  examined,  even  that  topic  will  not  ap- 
pear fo  univerfally  certain  in  favour  of  toleration 
as  by  fome  it  is  reprefented.  Where  fects  arife, 
whofe  fundamental  principle  on  all  fides  is  to  ex- 
ecrate, and  abhor,  and  damn,  and  extirpate  each 
other,  what  choice  has  the  magiftrate  left  but  to 
take  part,  and  by  rendering  one  feel:  entirely  pre- 
valent, reftore,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  the  public  tran- 
quillity? The  political  body,  being  here  fickly, 
mud  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  in  a  ftate  of 
found  health ;  and  an  affected  neutrality  in  the 
prince,  or  even  a  cool  preference,  may  ferve  only 
to  encourage  the  hopes  of  all  the  fe£ts,  and  keep 
alive  their  animofity.  The  Proteftants,  far  from 
tolerating  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  regard 
it  as  an  impious  and  deteftable  idolatry;  and  du- 
ring the  late  minority,  when  they  were  entirely 
matters,  they  enacted  very  fevere,  though  not  ca- 
3  P5tal 
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pital,  punifliments  againft  all  exercife  of  the  Ca- 
tholic worihip,  and  even  againft  fuch  as  barely 
abftained  from  their  profane  rites  and  facraments. 
Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of  fheir  endeavours  to 
fecure  an  imagined  orthodoxy  by  the  moft  rigorous 
executions :  Calvin  has  burnedServetus  at  Geneva ; 
Cranmer  brought  Arians  and  Anabaptifts  to  the 
(lake :  And  if  perfecution  of  any  kind  be  admit- 
ted, the  moft  bloody  and  violent  will  furely  be  al- 
lowed the  moft  juftifiable,  as  the  moft  effectual. 
Imprifonments,  fines,  confifcations,  whippings, 
ferve  only  to  irritate  the  feels,  without  difabling 
them  from  refiftance :  but  the  ftake,  the  wheel, 
and  the  gibbet,  muft  foon  terminate  in  the  extir- 
pation or  banimment  of  all  the  heretics  inclined 
to  give  difturbance,  and  in  the  entire  filence  and 
fubmiflion  of  the  reft. 

HUME. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

A  hierarchy,  moderate  in  its  acquifitions  of 
power  and  riches,  may  fafely  grant  a  toleration 
to  fectaries  ;  and  the  more  it  abates  the  fervor  of 
innovators  by  lenity  and  liberty,  the  more  fecure- 
ly  will  it  poflefs  thofe  advantages  which  the  legal 
eftablimments  beftow  upon  it. — But  where  fuper- 
ftition  has  raifed  a  church  to  fuch  an  exorbitant 
height  as  that  of  Rome,  perfecution  is  lefs  the  re- 

VQL.  IV.  N  f         fdt 
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fult  of  bigotry  in  the  priefts  than  of  a  necefiary  pflM 
licy,  and  the  rigour  of  law  is  the  only  method 
of  repelling  the  attacks  of  men,  who,  befides  reli- 
gious zeal,  have  fo  many  other  motives,  derived 
both  from  public  and  private  intereft,  to  engage 
them  on  the  fide  of  innovation. — But  though  fuch 
overgrown  hierarchies  may  long  fupport  them* 
felves  by  thefe  violent  expedients,  the  time  comes, 
when  feverities  tend  only  to  enrage  the  new  iec- 
taries,  and  make  them  break  through  all  bounds  of 
reafon  and  moderation. — This  is  the  neceflary 
progrefs  of  human  affairs,  and  the  operation  of 
thofe  principles  which  are  inherent  in  human  na- 
nature.  HUME. 

/ 
ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IF  we  look  back  into  hiflory  for  the  character 
of  the  prefent  feels  of  Chriftianity,  we  fhall  find 
few  that  have  not  in  their  turns  been  perfecutors 
and  complainers  of  perfecution.  The  primitive 
Chriftians  thought  perfecution  extremely  wrong 
in  the  Pagans,  but  pra£tifed  it  on  one  another. 
The  firft  Proteftants  of  the  church  of  England 
blamed  perfecution  in  the  Romifh  church,  but 
pra&ifed  it  againft  -the  Puritans :  thefe  found  it 
\rrong  in  the  bifliops,  but  fell  into  the  fame  prac- 
tice both  at  home  and  in^New  England.  To  ac- 
count for  this,  we  fhouid  remember  that  the  doc- 
trine 
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trine  of  toleration  was  not  then  known,  or  had 
not  prevailed  in  the  world.  Perfccution  was  not 
therefore  fo  much  the  fault  of  the  feet  as  of  the 
times.  It  was  not  in  thofe  days-  deemed  wrong 
in  itfelf.  The  general  opinion  was  only,  that 
thofe  who  are  in  an  error  ought  not  to  perfecute 
the  truth;  but  the  poileflbrs  of  truth  were  in  the 
tight  to  perfecute  error,  in  order  to  deftroy  it. 
Thus  every  feel,  believing  itfelf  poflefled  of  all 
truth,  and  that  every  tenet  differing  from  theirs 
was  error,  conceived,  that  when  the  power  was 
in  their  hands,  perfecution  was  a  duty  required 
of  them  by  that  God  whom  they  fuppofed  to  be 
piTended  by  herefy.  By  degrees,  more  moderate 
and  more  modeft  fentiments  have  taken  place  in 
the  Chriftian  world ;  and  among  Proteftants  par- 
ticularly, all  difclaim  perfecution,  none  vindicate 
ft,  and  few  pra&ife  it.  Toleration  in  religion, 
though  obvious  to  common  underflanding,  was 
not,  however,  the  production  of  reafon,  but  of 
commerce.  The  advantage  of  toleration  for  pro- 
moting commerce  was  difcovered  long  before  by 
the  Portuguefe.  They  were  too  zealous  Catho- 
lics to  venture  fo  bold  a  meafurc  in  Portugal,  but 
it  was  permitted  in  Goa ;  and  the  inquifition  ia 
that  town  was  confined  to  Roman  Catholics. 

FRANKLIN. 

N  2  ON. 
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ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

WHERE  fhall  we  find  the  rule  to  meafure  the 
merit  of  any  particular  religion?  —  Unlefs  we 
could  give  all  men  the  fame  conftitutions  of  body 
and  mind  ;  the  fame  educations,  tempers,  and  ta- 
lents, we  fhall  in  vain  expect  any  general  agree- 
ment on  this  fubject.  Since,  then,  this  diverfity 
of  judgment  is  a  circumftance  in  the  nature  of 
things  unavoidable,  it  feems  to  be  alike  repugnant 
to  Chriftianity  and  common  fenfe,  to  load  any 
man  with  obloquy  and  invective,  who  happens  to 
differ  from  us  in  opinion  upon  that  fubject.  God, 
who  alone  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  abilities,  can  eftimate  the  ftrength 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  force  of  the 
natural  propenfities  of  each  individual  ;  and  he  a- 
lone  is  the  only  judge  how  far  any  perfon  is  in  a 
wilful  error.  But  it  is  unqueftionably  the  duty 
and  intereft  of  mankind,  inftead  of  polluting  their 
principles,  and  provoking  their  opponents,  by  ca- 
lumnies and  reproaches;  inftead  of  fancying  their 
tenets  alone  are  accompanied  with  moral  recti- 
tude and  wifdom,  to  diftruft  their  own  opinions, 
to  be  ready  to  hear  thofe  of  others  with  good 
temper,  and  a  liberal  difpofition  j  to  abate  in  non- 
eflentials  a  little  of  their  firmnefs  ;  to  make  mu- 
tual conceflions,  and  thereby  to  preferve  inviolate 

the 
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the  peace  of  civil  fociety,  and  die  bond  of  Chrt- 
ftian  charity  unbroken. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IT  is  univerfally  true,  that  where  the  rnagi- 
ftrate  has  the  great: it  pretence  for  interfering  in 
religious  and  moral  principles,  his  interference 
(fuppofing  there  was  no  impropriety  in  it)  is  the 
leaft  neceflury.  If  the  opinions  and  principles  in 
queftion  be  evidently  fubverfive  of  all  religion  and 
fociety,  they  mud  be  evidently  falfe  and  eafy  to 
refute ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  their 
fpreading,  and  the  patrons  of  them  may  fafely  be 
fuffered  to  maintain  them  in  the  moft  open  man- 
ner they  choofe.  The  religious  and  moral  prin- 
ciples, perhaps  the  moft  deftractive  to  fociety, 
are,  That  there  is  na  God ;  and.  That  there  is  no 
faith  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  But  furdy  thefe 
principles  are  too  abfurd  to  be  formidable  and 
alarming;  they  can  have  no  terrors,  but  what  an 
ill-judged  oppofition  may  give  them.  Perfecu- 
tion  may  procure  friends  to  any  caufe,  and  per- 
haps to  this;  but  hardly  any  thing  elfe  can  do  it. - 
It  is  a  fac*:,  that  there  are  mor-j  Atheifts  and  In- 
fidels of  all  kinds  in  Roman  Catholic  ftates,  where 
religion  is  fo  well  guarded,  than  in  England.  If. 
ever  arbitrary  power  fhould  gain  ground  in  Eng-- 
land,  it  vill.be  b^  means  of  the  iteming  necef- 
N.  3  fity..- 
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fity  of  having  recourfe  to  illegal  methods  in  or- 
der to  come  at  opinions,  or  perfons,  generally  ob- 
noxious :  but  when  thefe  illegal  practices  have 
once  been  authorifed,  and  have  pafied  into  pre- 
cedents, all  perfons,  and  all  opinions,  will  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  minifler,  who  will  animadvert 
upon  whatever  gives  him  umbrage.  This  is  the 
method  in  which  defpotifm  has  generally  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
method  ufed  by  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens.  They 
firfl  cut  off  perfons  the  moft  generally  obnoxious, 
and  fuch  as  the  laws  could  not  reach ;  and  that 
Intelligent  people  were  not  aware,  that  the  very 
fame  methods  might  be  employed  to  take  off  the 
\vorthieft  men  in  the  city.  Such  is  the  connec- 
tion and  gradation  of  opinions,  that  if  once  we 
admit  there  are  fome  which  ought  to  be  guarded 
by  civil  penalties,  it  will  ever  be  impoffible  to  di- 
ftinguifh,  to  general  fatisfa£lion,  between  thofe 
which  may  be  tolerated,  and  thofe  which  may 
not :  But  a  happy  circumftance  it  is  for  human 
fociety,  that  in  religion  and  morals,  there  is  no 
neceflity  to  diftinguifh  them  at  all;  the  more  im- 
portant will  guard  themfelves  by  their  own  evi- 
dence, and  the  lefs  important  do  not  deferve  to 
be  guarded.  In  all  modes  of  religion  which  fub- 
iift  among  mankind,  however  fubverfive  of  virtue 
they  may  be  in  theory,  there  is  fome  falvo  for 
good  morals  i  fo  that,  in  fact,  they  enforce  the 

more 
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more  eflential  parts,  at  leaft,  of  that  conduct 
which  the  good  order  of  fociety  requires.  When, 
under  pretence  of  confcience,  men  difturb  the 
peace  of  fociety,  and  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  laws,  they  ought  to  be  reftrained  by  the  civil 
magiftrate.  If  a  man  commit  murder,  let  him  be 
punifhed  as  a  murderer,  and  let  no  regard  be  paid 
to  the  plea  of  confcience  for  committing  the  aft ; 
but  let  not  the  opinion  which  led  to  the  aft  be 
meddled  with. 

PRIESTLEY. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

GOVERNMENTS  are  the  judges  of  actions  and 
not  of  opinions.  If  faith  be  a  gift  of  Heaven, 
they  who  have  it  not,  deferve  to  be  pitied;  not  pu- 
nifhed. It  is  the  excefs  of  inhumanity  to  perfe- 
cute  an  unfortunate  perfon.  If  I  advance  a  grofs 
error,  I  am  punifhed  by  ridicule  and  contempt  j 
but  if  in  confequence  of  an  erroneous  opinion  I 
attempt  to  violate  the  liberty  of  other  people,  it 
is  then  I  become  criminal.  If,  being  a  devout 
adorer  of  Venus,  I  burn  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
the  magiftrate  ought  to  punifh  me ;  not  as  a  he- 
retic, but  as  a  dillurber  of  the  public  peace;  as  a 
man  unjuft,  who  being  free  in  the  exercife  of  my 
own  worfhip,  would  deprive  my  fellow-citizens 
of  the  liberty  I  enjoy  myfelf. — Wherever  feveral 

re- 
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religions  and  fcvrral  fe£ts  are  tolerated,  they  be- 
come infenfibly  habituated  to  each  other  j  their 
zeal  Jofes  every  day  fomething  of  its  acrimony. 
Where  a  full  toleration  is  eftablifhed  there  are 
few  fanatics. 

HELVETIUS.. 

ON   THE  SAME  SUBSECT. 

FREEDOM  of  thought  will  never  Income  ge- 
neral and  popular^  unlefs  the  magiftrate,  who  is 
naturally  the  infpe£lor  of  every  thing  that  is  of 
fuch  public,  notoriety  as  to  influence  the  police, 
fhould  recover,  in  the  Chriftian  world,  the  rights 
that  originally  belonged  to  him-  Do&rines,  ei- 
ther of  theory  or  practice,  are  for  this  reafon  fub- 
je£l  to  the  control. of  government^  whofe  power,, 
as  well  as  duty,  is  however  confined  to  the  i'e- 
ftraining  of  what  is  injurious  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  community,  and  to  the'  permitting  of  every 
tiling  that  does  not  difturb  the  peace  and  union 
of  mankind. 

All  ftates  ought  to  have  nearly  the  fame  moral 
fyftem  of  religious,  duties;  and  leave  the  relt,  not 
to  be  diTputed  between  men,  beeaufe  that  ought 
to  be  prevented  whenever  public  tranquillity  is 
difturbed  by  it,  but  to  the  impulfe  of  every  man's 
ronfcience;  thus  allowing  divines  as  well  as  phi- 
lofophers  an  entire  freedom  of  thinking.  This- 

unlimited 
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unlimited  toleration,  with  regard  to  all  tenets 
and  opinions  that  mould  not  affecl  the  moral 
code  of  nations,  would  be  the  only  method  of 
preventing,  or  Tapping  the  foundations  of  that 
power,  whether  fpiritual  or  temporal,  which  the 
clergy  afiume;  and  which,  in  fome  countries,  has 
made  them  become  formidable  to  the  (late.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  extinguiih  infenfibly  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
people. 

Perfecution  would  haften  the  downfall  of  the 
religions  that  are  now  eft?.blifhed.  Induftry  and 
the  means  of  information  have  now  prevailed  a- 
mong  the  nations,  and  gained  an  influence  that 
muft  reftore  a  certain  equilibrium  in  the  moral 
and  civil  order  of  fociety:  the  human  mind  is  un- 
deceived with  regard  to  its  former  fuperftition. 
If  we  do  not  avail  ourfelves  of  the  prefent  time 
to  re-eftablifh  the  empire  of  reafon,  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  given  up  to  new  fuperftitions.  Every 
thing  has  concurred  for  thefe  two  laft  centuries 
to  extinguifh  that  furious  zeal  which  ravaged  the 
globe.  Navigation  and  long  voyages  have  in- 
fenfibly detached  a  great  number  of  the  people 
from  the  abfurd  ideas  which  fuperitition  infpires. 
The  variety  of  religious  worihips,  and  the  diffe- 
rence of  nations,  has  accuftomed  the  mod  vulgar 
minds  to  a  fort  of  indifference  for  the  object  that 
had  the  greatefl  influence  over  their  imaginations, 

Trade 
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Trade,  carried  on  between  perfons  of  the  moil: 
oppofite  feels,  has  lefiened  the  religious  hatred 
which  was  the  caufe  of  their  divifions.  It  has 
been  found,  that  morality  and  integrity  are  not 
inconfiftent  with  any  opinions  whatever;  and  that 
irregularity  of  manners  and  avarice  are  equally 
prevalent  every  where:  and  hence  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  the  manners  of  men  have  been 
regulated  by  the  difference  of  climate  and  of  go- 
vernment, and  by  focial  and  natural  interefh 

RAYNAL. 

TOLERATION  NOT  A  PRIESTLY  VIRTUE. 

THE  long  fchifnrr,  which  had  divided  the 
Latrn  church  for  near  forty  years,  was  finally 
terminated  by  the  council  of  Conftance  ;  which 
depofcd  the  pope,  John  XXIII.  for  his  crimes, 
and  elected  Martin  V.  in  his  place,  who  was 
acknowledged  by  almoft  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  This  great  and  unufual  act  of  autho- 
rity in  the  council,  gave  the  Roman  pontiffs  ever 
after  a  mortal  antipathy  to  thofe  aflemblies.  The 
fame  jealoufy  which  had  long  prevailed  in  moil 
European  countries,  between  the  civil  ariftocracy 
and  monarchy,  now  ulfo  took  place  between  thefe 
powers  in  tlie  ecclefiaftical  body.  But  the  great 
reparation  of  the  bifhops  in  the  feveral  dates,  and 
and  the  difficulty  of  aiTembling  them,  gave  the 

pope 
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pope  a  mighty  advantage;  and  made  it  more  ea- 
iy  for  him  to  centre  all  the  powers  of  the  hierar- 
chy- in  his  own  perfon.  The  cruelty  and  trea- 
chery which  attended  the  punifhment  of  John 
Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  unhappy  difci- 
ples  of  Wickliffe,  who,  in  violation  of  a  fafe- 
conducl,  were  burned  alive  for  their  errors  by 
the  council  or  Conftance,  prove  this  melancholy 
truth,  That  toleration  is  none  of  the  virtues  of 
priefts  in  any  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government. 

HUME. 

THE  CHIEF  CAUSES  AND  ORIGIN  OF  TOLE- 
RATION. 

IN  all  former  ages,  not  wholly  excepting  even 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  religious  fe£ls  and 
herefies  and  fchifms  had  been  efteemed  danger- 
ous, if  not  pernicious,  to  civil  government,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  fourcc  of  faction,  and  pri- 
vate combination,  and  opposition  to  the  laws. 
The  magistrate  therefore  applied  himfelf  directly 
to  the  cure  of  this  evil,  as  of  every  other ;  and 
very  naturally  attempted,  by  penal  llatutes,  to 
fupprefs  thofe  feparatc  communities,  and  punifli 
the  obflinate  innovators.  But  it  was  found  by  fa- 
tal experience,  and  after  fpUling  an  ocean  of  blood 
in  thofe  theological  quarry's,  tl  :1  was  of 

a  peculiar  nature,  and  was  both  iniiamed  by  vio- 
lent 
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lent  remedies,  and  diffufed  itfelf  more  rapidly 
throughout  the  whole  fociety.  Hence,  though 
late,  arofe  the  paradoxical  principle  and  falutary 
practice  of  toleration. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  incompatible  with 
fuch  maxims  and  fuch  principles  of  government 
as  then  prevailed  j  and  was  therefore  quite  un- 
known in  that  age.  Befides  employing  the  two 
terrible  courts  of  ftar-chamber  and  high  commif- 
fion,  whofe  powers  were  unlimited,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth exerted  her  authority  by  reftraints  upon  the 
prefs.  She  patted  a  decree  in  her  court  of  ftar- 
chamber,  that  is,  by  her  own  will  and  pleafure, 
forbidding  any  book  to  be  printed  in  any  place 
but  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  :  And 
another,  in  which  fhe  prohibited,  under  fevere 
penalties,  the  publiming  of  any  book  or  pamphlet 
"  againft  the  form  or  meaning  of  any  reftraint  or 
««  ordinance,  contained,  or  to  be  contained,  in 
"  any  ftatute  or  laws  of  this  realm,  or  in  any  in- 
"  junction  made  or  fet  forth  by  her  Majefty  or 
"  her  privy-council,  or  againft  the  true  fenfe 
<(  or  meaning  of  any  letters  patent,  commifiions, 
<f  or  prohibitions  under  the  great-feal  of  Eng- 
"  land."  James  extended  the  fame  penalties  to 
the  importing  of  fuch  books  from  abroad.  And 
to  render  thefe  edicts  more  effectual,  he  after- 
wards inhibited  the  printing  of  any  book  without 
a  licence  from  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the 
3  Arch- 
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Archbilhop  of  York,  the  Bifliop  of  London,  or 
tlje  Vice-ch/mcellor  of  one  of  the  univerfities,  or 
>f  fome  pcrfon  appointed  by  them. 

In  tracing  the  coherence  among  the  fyftems  of 
modern  theology,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  abfolute  decrees  has  ever  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  enthufiaftic  fpirit ;  as  that 
do&rine  affords  the  higheft  fubject  of  joy,  tri- 
umph,  and  fecurity,  to  the  fuppofed  elect,  and  ex- 
alts them,  by  infinite  degrees,  above  the  reft  of 
mankind.  All  tfle  firft  reformers  adopted  thefc 
principles;  and  the  Janfenifls  too,  a  fanatical  fec~l 
i-n  France,  not  to  mention  the  Mahometans  in  A- 
fia,  have  ever  embraced  them.  As  the  Lutheran 
eftablifhments  were  fubjected  to  epifcopal  jurif- 
diction,  their  enthufiaftic  genius  gradually  decay- 
ed, and  men  had  leifure  to  perceive  the  abfurdity 
of  fuppofing  God  to  punifh,  by  infinite  torments, 
what  he  himfelf  from  all  eternity  had  unchange- 
ably decreed.  The  king,  though  at  this  time  his 
Calviniftic  education  had  rivetted  him  in  the 
doctrine  of  abfolute  decrees  •,  yet,  being  a  zealous 
partifan  of  epifcopacy,  was  infenfibly  engaged, 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  favour  the  milder 
theology  of  Arminius.  Even  in  fo  great  a  doctor, 
the  genius  of  the  religion  prevailed  over  its  fpe» 
culative  tenets  ;  and  with  him  the  whole  clergy 
gradually  dropped  the  more  rigid  principles  of. 
abfolute  reprobation  and  unconditional  decrees. 

VOL.  IV.  O  t        Some 
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Some  noife  was  at  firft  made  about  thefe  innova- 
tions ;  but  being  drowned  in  die  fury  of  factions 
and  civil  wars  which  enfued,  the  fcholaflic  argu- 
ments made  an  infignificant  figure  amidft  thofe 
violent  difputes  about  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  pow- 
er, with  which  the  nation  was  agitated.  And  at 
the  Reiloration,  the  .church,  though  flie  Hill  re- 
tained her  old  fubfcriptions  and  articles  of  faith, 
was  found  to  have  totally  changed  her  fpeculative 
doftrines,  and  to  have  embraced  tenets  more 
fuitable  to  the  genius  of  her  difcipline  and  wor- 
fhip,  without  its, being  poffible  to  affign  the  pre- 
cife  period  in  which  the  alteration  was  produ- 
ced. HUME, 

TOLERATION. 

MARTTRS  are  productive  of  profelytes.  The 
execution  of  a  perfon  of  that  character  made 
more  Proteftants  than  Calvin's  Inftitutes.  The 
fixth  part  of  France  were  Calvinifts  under  Fran- 
cis II. ;  as  one  third  of  Germany,  at  lead,  were 
Lutherans  under  Charles  V. 

There  remained  only  one  right  way  to  a£l ; 
which  was,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Charles  V, 
\vho,  after  a  feries  of  wars,  concluded  at  length 
with  granting  liberty  of  confcience  ;  and  that  of 
:Queen  Elizabeth,  who  maintained  the  eftablifhed 
religion,  but  allowed  every  body  to  worfhip  God 

their 
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their  own  way,  provided  they  behaved  as  peace- 
able fubjedts. 

This  is  the  maxim  now  obferved  in  all  thofe 
countries  heretofore  ravaged  by  religious  wars, 
after  having  been  convinced  by  repeated,  though 
too  fatal  experiments,  of  the  rectitude  of  this 
meafure. 

But,  before  this  meafure  can  be  purfued,  the 
laws  muft  be  in  force,  and  the  fury  of  parties, 
muft  begin  to  fubfide.  France  was  nothing  but 
one  continual  fcene  of  fanguinary  factions  from 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  to  the  happy  days  of  Hen- 
ry the  Great.  In  thofe  licentious  times  die  laws 
were  trampled  upon :  and  even  when  the  civil 
wars  were  at  an  end,  fanaticifm  furvived,  and  af« 
faffinated  this  monarch,  in  the  bofom  of  peace, 
by  the  hand  of  a  madman,  a  vifionary  let  loofe 
from  a.  cloifter.  VOLTAIRE. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

WHAT  is  toleration?  It  is  a  privilege  to  which 
human  nature  is  entitled :  we  are  all  made  up  of 
weaknefs  and  errors ;  it  therefore  behoves  us  mu- 
tually to  forgive  one  another's  follies.  This  is  the 
very  firft  law  of  Nature. 

,    Though  the  Guebre,  the  Banian,  the  Jew,  the 

Mahometan,  the  lettered  Chinefe,  the  Greek,  the- 

Roman  Catholic,  the  Quaker,  traffic  together  on 

O  4  the 
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the  Exchange  of  Amfterdam,  London,  Surat,  or 
Bafiorax  they  will  never  offer  to  lift  up  a  poniard 
againft  each  other  to  gain  profelytes  ;  wherefore, 
then,  fince  the  firfl  council  of  Nice,  have  we  been 
almoft  continually  cutting  each  other's  throats? 

Conftantine  began  with  ifi'uing  an  edict  allow- 
ing the  exercife  of  all  religions,  and  fome  time 
after  turned  perfecutor*  Before  him,  all  the  fe- 
vere  treatment  of  the  Chriftians  proceeded  pure- 
ly from  their  beginning  to  make  a  party  in  the 
ilate.  The  Romans  permitted  every  kind  of  wor- 
iliip,  even  of  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  both  which 
they  fo  very  much  defpifed.  How  then  can<e 
Rome  to  tolerate  thefe  forms  ?  It  was  becauie 
neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Jews  themfelves 
went  about  to  exterminate  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  empire  -,  they  did  not  crofs  feas  and  lands  to 
make  profelytes ;  the  getting  of  money  was  ajl 
they  minded :  whereas,  it  is  indifputable,  tfyit  the 
Chriitians  could  not  be  eafy  unlefs  their  religion 
bore  the  fway.  The  Jews  were  difgufted  at  the 
ftatue  of  Jupiter  being  fet  up  at  Jerufalem  j  but 
the  Chriftians  would  not  fo  much  as  allow  it  to 
be  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome.  St  Thomas  candidly 
owns,  that  it  was  only  for  want  of  power  that 
the  Chriftians  did  not  dethrone  the  emperors : 
-they  held  that  all  the  world  ought  to  embrace 
their  religion;  this  of  courfe  made  them  enemies 
to  all  the  world  till  its  happy  converfion.  ' 

Their 
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Their  controverfial  points  likewife  fet  them  at 
enmity  one  againft  another  concerning  the  divi- 
nity of  Chrift :  they  who  denied  it,  were  anathe- 
matifed  as  Ebionites  j  and  thefe  anathematifed  the 
worfhippers'  of  Jefus. 

If  fomc  would  have  all  goods  to  be  in  common, 
as  they  alleged  was  the  cuftom  in  the  Apoftles 
time,  their  adverfaries  call  them  Nicolaitans,  and 
accufe  them  of  the  moil  horrid  crimes.  If  others 
fet  up  for  a  myflical  devotion,  they  are  branded 
with  the  appellation  of  Gnoftics,  and  oppofed 
with  extreme  vehemence  and  feverity.  Marcion,. 
for  difputing  on  the  Trinity,  got  the  name  of  an. 
idolater. 

Tertullian,  Praxeas,  Origen,  Novatus,  Novati-- 
anus,  Sabellus,  and  Donatus,  were  all  perfecuted 
by  their  brethren  before  Conftantine's  time;  and 
no  fooner  had  Conftantine  eftablifhed  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion,  than  the  Athanafians  and  Eufebians 
fell  foul  of  one  another ;  and  ever  fmce,  down  to 
our  own  times,  the  Chriftian  church  has  been  de- 
luged with  blood. 

The  Jewifh  people  were,  I'own,  extremely  bar- 
barous and  mercilefs,  maflacring  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  little  wretched  country,  to  which  they 
had  no  more  right  than  their  vile  defcendants  have 
to  Paris  or  London.  However,  when  Naaman  is 
cured  of  his  leprofy  by  dipping  feven  times  in 
the  river  Jordan,  and  by  way  of  exprefling  his 
O  3  gratitude 
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gratitude  to  Elifha,  from  whom  he  had  the  fecret 
of  that  eafy  cure,  he  tells  him  that  he  will  wor- 
fhip  the  God  of  the  Jews,  he  yet  refcrves  to  him- 
felf  the  liberty  to  worihip  his  fovereign's  god 
likewife  j  and  afks  Eliflia's  leave,  which  the  pro- 
phet readily  grants.  The  Jews  worfhipped  their 
God ;  but  never  were  offended  at,  or  fo  much  as 
thought  it  ftrange,  that  every  nation  had  its  own 
deity.  They  acquiefced  in  Chamoth's  giving  a 
track  of  land  to  the  Moabites,  provided  they  would 
Jet  them  quietly  enjoy  what  they  held  from  their 
God.  Jacob  made  no  difficulty  of  marrying  an 
idolater's  daughter ;  for  Laban  had  another  kind 
of  God  than  he  whom  Jacob  worfhipped.  Thefe 
are  iriftances  of  toleration  among  the  mod  haugh- 
ty, moil  obftinate,  and  mod  cruel  people  of  all 
.antiquity 5  and  we,  overlooking  what  little  indul- 
gence was  among  them,  have  imitated  only  their 
fanguinary  rancour. 

Every  individual  perfecutjng  another  for  not 
.being  of  his  opinion  is  a  monfter;  this  is  evident 
beyond  all  difpute:  but  the  government!  men  in 
power,  princes !  how  are  they  to  deal  with  thofa 
of  a  different  worihip  from  theirs  ?  If  foreigners 
and  powerful,  it  is  certain  princes  will  not  difdaia 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  them.  Francis  I. 
though  his  Moft  Chriilian  majefty,  unites  with 
the  MuiTulmen  againft  Charles  V.  likewife  a  Moft 
Chriilian  monarch.  Francis  fupplies  the  German 

Luthe- 
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Lutherans  with  money  to  fupport  their  revolt  a- 
gainft  the  Emperor;  but,  according  to  cuftom, 
burns  them  in  his  own  country.  Thus  from  po- 
licy he  pays  them  in  Saxony;  and  from  policy 
makes  bonfires  of  them  at  Paris.  But  what  was 
the  confequence?  Perfecution  ever  makes  profe- 
lytes.  France  came  to  fwarm  with  new  Prote- 
ftants;  who  at  firil  quietly  fubmitted  to  be  hang- 
ed, and  afterwards  hung  others:  civil  wars  came, 
on  ;  and  St  Bartholomew's  day,  or  the  Maffacre 
of  Paris,  crowned  all.  Thus  this  corner  of  the 
world  became  worfe  than  all  that  ever  the  ancients 
or  moderns  have  faid  of  hell. 

Ye  fools !  never  to  pay  a  proper  worfhip  to  the 
God  who  made  you !  wretches,  on  whom  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Noachidas,  the  lettered  Chinefe,  the 
Perfees,  and  all  wife  men,  have  had  no  influence ! 
monflers!  to  whom  fuperftitions  are  as  neceffary 
as  carrion  to  crows!  You  have  been  already  told 
it,  and  I  have  nothing  elfe  to  tell  you;  whillt  you 
have  but  two  religions  among  you,  they  will  be 
ever  at  daggers  drawing;  if  you  have  thirty,  they 
will  live  quietly.  Turn  your  eyes  to  t,he  Grand 
Seignior;  he  has  among  his  fubje&s  Guebres, 
Banians,  Greeks,  Latins,  Chriftians,  and  Neito- 
rians.  Whoever  goes  about  to  raife  any  difturb- 
ance  is  furely  impaled;  and  thus  all  live  in  peace 
and  quietnefs.  .VOLTAIRE 

UN- 
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UNLIMITED  TOLERATION,  THE  ONLT 
TRUE  REMEDY  TO  ALLAY  AND  CORRECT 
FANATICAL  ZEAL. 

THE  zeal  of  the  Covenanters  was,  in  the  po- 
litical body,  under  Charles  II.  a  difeafe  dan- 
gerous and  inveterate ;  and  the  government  had 
tried  every  remedy,  but  the  true  one,  to  allay  and 
correct  it.  An  unlimited  toleration,  after  fefts 
have  diffufed  themfelves,  and  are  ftrongly  rooted, 
is  the  only  expedient  which  can  allay  their  fer- 
vour, aad  make  the  civil  union  acquire  a  fupe- 
riority  above  religious  diftindlions.  But  as  the 
operations  of  this  regimen  are  commonly  gradual, 
and  at  firft  imperceptible,  vulgar  politicians  are 
apt,  for  that  reafon,  to  have  recourfe  to  more  hafty 
and  more  dangerous  remedies.  It  is  obfervable 
too,  that  thefe  nonconformifts  in  Scotland  nei- 
ther offered  nor  demanded  toleration  ;  but  laid 
claim  to  entire  fuperiority,  and  to  the  exercife  of. 
extreme  rigour  againft  their  adverfaries.  The 
covenant,  which  they  idolized,  was  a  perfecuting, 
as  well  as  a  feditious,  band  of  confederacy ;  and 
the  government,  inftead  of  treating  them  like 
madmen,  who  fhould  be  foothed,  and  flattered, 
and  deceived  into  tranquillity,  thought  themfelves 
intitled  to  a  rigid  obedience ;  and  were  too  aptj 
from  a  miftaken  policy,  to  retaliate  upon  the  dif- 

fenters, 
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ientcrs,  who  had  erred  from  the  fpirit  of  enthu- 
fiafm.  HUME. 

TOLLS. 

THAT  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  works  which  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
any  country,  fuch  as  good  roads,  bridges,  navi- 
gable canals,  harbours,  &c.  muft  require  very 
different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  fociety,  is  evident  without  any  proof. 
The  expence  of  making  and  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic roads  of  any  country,  muft  evidently  increafe 
with  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  that  country,  or  with  the  quantity  and  weight 
of  the  goods  which  it  becomes  neceflary  to  fetch 
and  carry  upon  thofe  roads.  The  ftrength  of  a 
bridge  muft  be  fuited  to  the  number  and  weight 
of  the  carriages  which  are  likely  to  pafs  over  it. 
The  depth  and  the  fupply  of  water  for  a  navigable 
canal  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  the  lighters  which  are  likely  to  carry 
goods  upon  it  j  the  extent  of  a  harbour  to  the 
number  of  fnipping  which  are  likely  to  take  mel- 
ter  in  it. 

It  does  not  feem  neceiTary  that  the  expence  of 
thofe  public  works  ftiould  be  defrayed  from  that 
public  revenue,  as  it  is  commoly  called,  of  which 
the  collection  and  application  is  in  moft  countries 
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afligned  to  the  executive  power.  The  greater 
•part  of  fuch  public  works  may  eafily  be  fo  mana- 
ged, as  to  afford  a  particular  revenue  fufficient  for 
defraying  their  own  expence,  without  bringing 
any  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fo- 
ciety. 

A  highway,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for  ex- 
ample, may  in  molt  cafes  be  both  made  and  main- 
tained by  a  fmall  toll  upon  the  carriages  which 
'make  ufe  of  them ;  a  harbour,  by  a  moderate 
port-duty  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  fhipping  which 
load  or  unload  in  it.  The  coinage,  another  in- 
ftitution  for  facilitating  commerce  in  many  coun- 
tries, not  only  defrays  its  own  expence,  but  af- 
•fords  a  fmall  revenue  or  feignorage  to  the  fove- 
reign.  The  poft-office,  another  inftitution  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  over  and  above  defraying  its  own 
expence,  affords  in  almoft  all  countries  a  very  con- 
•fiderable  revenue  to  the  fovereign. 

When  the  carriages  which  pafs  over  a  high- 
way or  a  bridge,  and  the  lighters  which  fail  upon 
a  navigable  canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  or  their  tonnage,  they  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  thofe  public  works  exactly  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  wear  and  tear  which  they  occafion  of 
them.  It  feems  fcarce  poffible  to  invent  a  more 
equitable  way  of  maintaining  fuch  works.  This 
tax  or  toll,  too,  though  it  is  advanced  by  the  car- 
rier, is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  to  whom  it 

mutt 
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mufl  always  be  charged  in  the  price  of  the  goods. 
As  the  expence  of  carriage,  however,  is  very  much 
reduced  by  means  of  fuch  public  works  ;  the 
goods,  notwithftanding  the  toll,  come  cheaper  to 
the  confumer  than  they  could  otherwife  have 
done ;  their  price  not  being  fo  much  raifed  by 
the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by  the  cheapnefs  of  the 
carriage.  The  perfou  who  finally  pays  this  tax, 
therefore,  gains  by  the  application  more  than  he 
lofes  by  the  payment  of  it.  His  payment  is  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  his  gain.  It  is  in  reality, 
no  more  than  a  part  of  that  gain  which  he  is 
obliged  to  give  up  in  order  to  get  the  reft.  It  feems 
impoflible  to  imagine  a  more  equitable  method 
•of  raifmg  a  tax. 

When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon 
coaches,  poft-chaifes,  &c.  is  made  fomewhat 
higher  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  than  upon 
carriages  of  neceflary  ufe,  fuch  as  carts,  wag- 
gons, &c.  the  indolence  and  vanity  of  the  rich 
is  made  to  contribute  in  a  very  rafy  manner  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the 
tranfportation  of  heavy  goods  to  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

When  high-roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  are  in 
this  manner  made  and  fupported  by  the  com- 
merce which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rn,  they 
can  be  made  only  where  that  commerce  requires 
them}  and,  confcqutntly,  where  it  is  proper  to 

make 
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make  diem.  Their  expence,  too,  their  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  muft  be  fuited  to  what  that 
commerce  can  afford  to  pay.  They  muft  be  made 
Confequently  as  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  A  mag- 
nificent high-road  cannot  be  made  through  a  defert 
country  where  there  is  little  or  no  commerce,  or 
merely  becaufe  it  happens  to  lead  to  the  country 
villa  of  the  intendant  of  the  province,  or  to  that 
of  fome  great  lord  to  whom  the  intendant  finds  it 
convenient  to  make  his  court.  A  great  bridge 
cannot  be  thrown  over  a  river  at  a  place  where 
nobody  paffes,  or  merely  to  embelliih  the  view 
from  the  windows  of  a  neighbouring  palace  : 
things  which  fometimes  happen,  in  countries 
where  works  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  any 
other  revenue  than  that  which  they  themfelves 
are  capable  of  affording. 

In  feveral  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  toll  or 
lock-duty  upon  a  canal  is  the  property  of  private 
perfons,  whofe  private  interefl  obliges  them  to 
keep  up  the  canal.  If  it  be  not  kept  in  tolerable 
order,  the  navigation  neceflarily  ceafes  altoge- 
ther, and  along  with  it  the  whole  profits  which 
they  can  make  by  the  tolls.  If  thofe  tolls  were 
put  under  the  management  of  commiffioners, 
who  had  themfelves  no  interefl  in  them,  they 
might  be  lefs  attentive  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
works  which  produced  them.  The  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc  coft  the  King  of  France  and  the  province 
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upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  livres,  which  (at 
twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  filver,  the  value  of 
French  money  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century)  a- 
niounted  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  When  that  grent  work  was  ri- 
mmed, the  moft  likely  method,  it  was  found, 
of  keeping  it  in  conflant  repair,  was  to  make  a 
prefent  of  the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  engineer,  who 
planned  and  conducted  the  work.  Thofe  tolls 
conilitute  at  prefent  a  very  large  eftate  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  family  of  that  gentle- 
man ;  who  have  therefore  a  great  intereft  to  keep 
the  work  in  conftant  repair.  But  had  thofe  tolls 
been  put  under  the  management  of  commiflioners 
who  had  no  fuch  intereft,  they  might  perhaps 
have  been  diffipated  in  ornamental  and  unnecef- 
fary  expences,  while  the  mofi;  eflential  parts  of 
the  work  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high-road, 
cannot  with  any  fafety  be  made  the  property  of 
private  perfons.  A  high-road,  though  entirely 
neglected,  does  not  become  altogether  impafla- 
ble,  though  a  canal  does.  The  proprietors  of  the 
tolls  upon  a  high-road,  therefore,  might  neglect 
altogether  the  repair  of  the  road,  and  yet  conti- 
nue to  levy  very  nearly  the  fame  tolls.  It  is 
proper  therefore  that  the  tolls  for  die  mainte- 
nance of  fuch  a  work  fhould  be  put  under  the 
management  of  commiflioners  or  truftees. 

VOL,  IV.  P        f  la' 
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In  Great  Britain,  the  abufes  which  the  truftees 
have  committed  in  the  management  of  thofe  tolls, 
have  in  many  cafes  been  very  juftly  complained 
of.  At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  faid,  the 
money  levied  is  more  than  double  of  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  executing,  in  the  completed,  manner, 
the  work  which  is  often  executed  in  a  very  flo- 
venly  manner,  and  fometimes  not  executed  at  all. 
The  fyftem  of  repairing  the  high-roads  by  tolls 
of  this  kind,  it  mud  be  obferved,  is  not  of  very 
long  {landing.  We  mould  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  of  which  it  feems  capable.  If 
mean  and  improper  perfons  are  frequently  ap- 
pointed truftees ;  and  if  proper  courts  of  infpec- 
tion  and  account  have  not  yet  been  eftablifhed 
for  controuling  their  conduct,  and  for  reducing 
the  tolls  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  execu- 
ting the  work  to  be  done  by  them  ;  the  recency 
of  the  institution  both  accounts  and  apologifes 
for  thofe  defe&s,  of  which,  by  the  wifdom  of 
Parliament,  the  greater  part  may  in  due  time  be 
gradually  remedied.  A.  SMITH. 

GOVERNMENT  OUGHT  NOT  TO  HAVE  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  TOLLS. 

THE  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes 
in  Great  Britain  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  fo  much 
is  neceffary  for  repairing  the  roads,  that  the 
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favings,  which,  with  proper  ceconomy,  might  be 
made  from  it,  have  been  confiderecl,  even  by  fome 
minifters,  as  a  very  great  refource  which  might 
at  fome  time  or  another  be  applied  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  ftate.  Government,  it  has  been  faid, 
by  taking  the  management  of  the  turnpikes  into 
its  own  hands,  and  by  employing  the  foldiers> 
who  would  work  for  a  very  fmall  addition  to  their 
pay,  could  keep  the  roads  in  good  order  at  a  much, 
lefs  expence  than  it  can  be  done  by  truftees,  who 
have  no  other  workmen  to  employ  but  fuch  as 
derive  their  whole  fubfiftence  from  their  wages.1 
A  great  revenue,  half  a  million,  perhaps,  it  has 
been  pretended,  might  in  this  manner  be  gained 
without  laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  people; 
and  the  turnpike  roads  might  be  made  to  contri- 
bute to  the  general  expence  of  the  ftate,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  poft-ofEce  does  at  prefent. 

That  a  confiderable  revenue  might  be  gained 
in  this  manner  I  have  no  doubt,  though  probably 
not  near  fo  much  as  the  projectors  of  this  plan 
have  fuppofed.  The  plan  itfelf,  however,  feemg 
liable  to  feveral  very  important  objections. 

Firft,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the  turn- 
pikes mould  ever  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  re- 
fources  for  fupplying  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate, 
they  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  thofe  exi- 
gencies were  fuppofed  to  require.'  According  to 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  they  would 
P  2  priu- 
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probably  be  augmented  very  fa  ft.  The  facility 
with  which  a  great  revenue  could  be  drawn  from 
them,  would  probably  encourage  adminiflratiou 
to  recur  very  frequently  to  this  refource.  Though 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  doubtful,  whether 
half  a  million  could  by  any  ceconomy  be  faved  out 
of  the  prefent  tolls;  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  but 
that  a  million  might  be  faved  out  of  them  if  they 
were  doubled  j  and  perhaps  two  millions,  if  they 
•were  tripled.  This  great  revenue  too,  might  be 
levied  without  the  appointment  of  a  fmgle  new 
officer  to  collect  and  receive  it.  But  the  turn- 
pike tolls  being  continually  augmented  in  this 
manner,  inftead  of  facilitating  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  at  prefent,  would  foou 
become  a  very  great  encumbrance  upon  it.  The 
expence  of  tranfporting  all  heavy  goods  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  would  foon  be  fo 
much  increafed,  the  market  for  all  fuch  goods, 
confequently,  would  foon  be  fo  much  narrowed, 
that  their  production  would  be  in  a  great  meafure 
difcouraged,  and  the  mod  important  branches  of 
the  domeflic  induftry  of  the  country  annihilated 
altogether. 

Secondly,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  though  a  very  equal  tax  when 
applied  to  the  fole  purpofe  of  repairing  the  roads, 
is  a  very  unequal  one  when  applied  to  any  other 
purpofe,  or  to  fupply  the  common  exigencies  of 

the 
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the  (late.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  fole  purpofe 
above-mentioned,  each  carriage  is  fuppofed  to  pay 
exaclly  for  the  wear  and  tear  which  that  carriage 
occafions  of  the  roads.  But  when  it  is  applied  to 
any  other  purpofe,  each  carriage  is  fuppofed  to 
pay  for  more  than  that  wear  and  tear,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  fupply  of  fome  other  exigency 
of  the  ftate.  But  as  the  turnpike  toll  raifes  the 
price  of  goods  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and 
not  to  their  value,  it  is  chiefly  paid  by  the  confu- 
mers  of  coarfe  and  bulky,  not  by  thofe  of  preci- 
ous and  light  commodities.  Whatever  exigency 
of  the  ftate  therefore  this  tax  might  be  intended 
to  fupply,  that  exigency  would  be  chiefly  fupplied 
at  the  expence  of  the  poor,  not  of  the  rich;  at  the 
expence  of  thofe  who  are  leaft  able  to  fupply  it^. 
not  of  thofe  who  are  mod  able. 

Thirdly,  if  government  fhould  at  any  time  ne- 
glecl:  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  it  would 
be  ftill  more  difficult  than  it  is  at  prelent  to  com- 
pel the  proper  application  of  any  part  of  the  turn- 
pike tolls.  A  large  revenue  might  thus  be  levied 
upon  the  people,  without  any  part  of  it  being  ap- 
plied to  the  only  purpofe  to  which  a  revenue  le- 
vied in  this  manner  ought  ever  to  be  applied.  If 
the  meannefs  and  poverty  of  the  truftees  of  turn- 
pike roads  render  it  fometimes  difficult  at  pre- 
fent  to  oblige  them  to  repair  their  wrong,  their 
wealth  and  greatnefs  would  render  it  ten  tinier 
more  fo  in  the  cafe  which  is  here  fuppofed. 
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In  France,  the  funds  deftined  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  high-roads  are  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  executive  power.  Thofe  funds 
confift,  partly  in  a  certain  number  of  days  labour 
which  the  country  people  are  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the 
highways  •,  and  partly  in  fuch  a  portion  of  the  ge- 
neral revenue  of  the  ftate  as  the  king  choofes  to 
fpare  from  his  other  expences. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  moft  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  labour  of  the 
country  people  was  under  the  direction  of  a  lo- 
cal or  provincial  magiftracy,  which  had  no  imme- 
diate dependency  upon  the  king's  council.  But 
by  the  prefent  practice,  both  the  labour  of  the 
country  people,4nd  whatever  other  fund  the  king 
may  choofe  to  aflign  for  the  reparation  of  the 
high-roads  in  any  particular  province  o.r  genera- 
lity, are  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  in- 
tendant ;  an  officer  who  is  appointed  and  remo- 
ved by  the  king's  council,  who  receives  his  orders 
from  it, .  and  is  in  conftant  correfpondence  with 
it.  In  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm,  the  authority  of 
the  executive  power  gradually  abforbs  that  of 
every  other  power  in  the  ftate,  and  aflumes  to  it- 
felf  the  management  of  every  branch  of  revenue 
.which  is  deftined  for  any  public  purpofe.  In 
France,  however,  the  great  poft-roads,  the  roads 
which  make  the  communication  between  the 
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principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  general 
kept  in  good  order ;  and  in  forne  provinces  are 
even  a  good  deal  fuperior  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  turnpike  roads  in  England.  But  what  we  call 
the  crofs-roads,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
roads  in  the  country,  are  entirely  negledted,  and 
are  in  many  places  abfolutely  impaflible  for  any 
heavy  carriage.  In  fome  places  it  is  even  dan- 
gerous to  travel  on  horfeback,  and  mules  are  the 
only  conveyance  which  can  fafely  be  trufted.  The 
proud  minifler  of  an  oflentatious  court  may  fre- 
quently take  pleafure  in  executing  a  work  of  fplen- 
dor  and  magnificence,  fuch  as  a  great-  highway 
which  is  frequently  feen  by  the  principal  nobi- 
lity, whofe  applaufes  not  only  flatter  his  vanity, 
but  even  contribute  to  fupport  his  interefl  at 
court.  But  to  execute  a  great  number  of  little 
works,  in  which  nothing  that  can  be  done  can 
make  any  great  appearance,  or  excite  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and  which, 
in  fhort,  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  extreme  utility,  is  a  bufmefs  which  appears 
in  every  refpecl:  too  mean  and  paltry  to  merit 
the  attention  of  fo  great  a  magistrate.  Under 
fuch  an  adminiilration,  therefore,  fuch  works  are 
almofl  always  entirely  neglected. 

In  China,  and  in  feveral  other  governments  of 
Afia,  the  executive  power  charges  itfelf  both  with 
the  reparation  of  the  high-roads,  and  with  the 

main- 
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maintenance  of  the  navigable  canals.  In  the  ir> 
ftru£Hons  which  are  given  ;-o  the  governor  of  each 
province,  thofe  objects,  it  is  faid,  are  conftantJy 
recommended  to  him;  and  the  judgment  which 
the  court  forms  of  his  conduct  is  very  much 
regulated  by  the  attention  which  he  appears  to 
have  paid  to  this  part  of  his  inltructions.  This 
branch  of  public  police  accordingly,  is  faid  to  be 
very  much  attended  to  in  all  thofe  countries,  but 
particularly  in  China,  where  the  high-roads,  and 
ftill  more  the  navigable  canals,  it  is  pretended, 
exceed  very  much  every  thing  of  the  -fame  kind 
which  is  known  in  Europe.  The  accounts  of  thofe 
works,  however,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
Europe,  have  generally  been  drawn  up  by  weak 
and  wondering  travellers  ;  frequently  by  ftupid 
and  lying  miflionaries.  If  they  had  been  exami- 
ned by  more  intelligent  eyes,  and  if  die  accounts 
cf  them  had  been  reported  by  more  faithful  wit- 
nefles,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  fo 
wonderful.  The  account  which  Bernier  gives  of 
fome  works  of  this  kind  in  Indoftan,  falls  very, 
much  fhort  of  what  had  been  reported  of  them, 
by  other  travellers,  more  difpofed  to  the  marvel- 
lous than  he  was.  It  may,  too,  perhaps,  be  in 
thofe  countries,  as  it  is  in  France,  where  the  great- 
roads,  the  great  communications  which  are  likely 
to  be  the  fubjecls  of  converfation  at  the  court  and 
in  the  capital,  are  attended  to,  and  all  the  reft  ne- 
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glecled.  In  China,  betides,  in  Indoftan,  and  in 
feveral  other  governments  of  Afia,  the  revenue  of 
die  fovereign  arifes  almoft  altogether  from  a  land- 
tax  or  land-rent,  which  rifes  or  falls  with  the  rife 
and  fall  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.  The 
great  intereft  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  his  re- 
venue, is  in  fuch  countries  neceflarily  and  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
with  the  greatncfs  of  its  produce,  and  with  the 
value  of  its  produce.  But  in  order  to  render  that 
produce  both  as  great  and  as  valuable  as  poflible, 
it  is  necefiary  to  procure  to  it  as  extenfive  a  mar- 
ket as  poflible;  and  confequently  to  edablifh  the 
freed,  the  eafieft,  and  the  leaft  expenfive  com- 
munication between  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  means  of 
the  bed  roads  and  the  beft  navigable  canals.  But 
the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  does  not,  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  arife  chiefly  from  a  land-tax  or  land- 
rent.  In  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe,  per- 
haps, the  greater  part  of  it  may  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  produce  of  the  land :  But  that  depen*- 
dency  is  neither  fo  immediate,  nor  fo  evident.  In 
Europe,  therefore,  the  fovereign  does  not  feel 
himfelf  fo  directly  called  upon  to  promote  the  in- 
creafe,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  of  the  produce 
of  the  la'nd,  or,  by  maintaining  good  roads  and 
canals,  to  provide  the  mod  extenfive  market  for 
that  produce.  Though  it  fliould  be  true,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  what  I  apprehend  is  not  a  little  doubtful, 
that  in  fome  parts  of  Afia  this  department  of  the 
public  police  is  very  properly  managed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  there  is  not  the  lead  probability 
that,  during  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  it  could 
be  tolerably  managed  by  that  power  in  any.  part 
of  Europe. 

Even  thofe  public  works,  which  are  of  fuch  a 
nature  that  they  cannot  afford  any  revenue  for 
maintaining  themfelves,  but  of  which  the  conve- 
niency  is  nearly  confined  to  fome  particular  pbce- 
or  diftridt,  are  always  better  maintained  by  a  lo- 
cal or  provincial  revenue,  under  the  management 
of  a  local  and  provincial  adminiftration,  than  by 
the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  of  which  the  ex- 
ecutive power  muft  always  have  the  management. 
Were  the  ftreets  of  London  to  be  lighted  and  pa- 
ved at  the  expence  of  the  treafury,  is  there  any 
probability  that  they  would  be  fo  well  lighted  and 
paved  as  they  are  at  prefent,  or  even  at  fo  fmall 
an  expence  ?  The  expence,  befides,  inftead  of  be- 
ing raifed  by  a  local  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
each  particular  ftreet,  parifh,  or  diftrift  in  Lon- 
don, would,  in  this  cafe,  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  and  would  confe- 
quently  be  raifed  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  kingdom ;  of  whom  the  greater  part 
derive  no  fort  of  benefit  from  the  lighting  and 
paving  of  the  ftreets  of  London. 

The 
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The  abufes  which  fometimes  creep  into  the  lo- 
cal and  provincial  adminiftration  of  a  local  and 
provincial  revenue,  how  enormous  foever  they 
may  appear,  are  in  reality,  however,  almoft  al- 
ways very  trifling,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which 
commonly  take  place  in  the  adminiftration  and 
expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire. 
They  are,  befides,  much  more  eafily  corrected. 
Under  the  local  or  provincial  adminiftration  of 
the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Britain,  the  fix 
days  labour  which  the  country  people  are  obliged 
to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways,  is  not 
always  perhaps  very  judicioufly  applied;  but  it  is 
fcarce  ever  exacted  with  any  circumftancc  of 
cruelty  or  oppreflion.  In  France,  under  the  ad- 
miniftration of  the  intendants,  the  application  is 
not  always  more  judicious,  and  the  exaction  is 
frequently  the  moft  cruel  and  oppreflive.  Such 
Corvees,  as  they  are  called,  make  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inftruments  of  tyranny  by  which  thofe  of- 
ficers chaftife  any  parifh  or  communeautc  which 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  diplea- 
fure. 

A.  SMITH. 

AN  OPEN  TRADE. 

IT  would  be  better,  in  general,  if  government 
meddled  no  further  with  trade  than  to  protect  it, 

and 
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and  let  it  take  its  courfe.     Mofl  of  the  ftatutes 
or  a&s,  edicts,  arrets  and  placarts,  of  parliaments, 
princes  and  ftates,  for  regulating,  directing,  or 
reftraining  of  trade,  have,  we  think,  been  either 
political  blunders,  or  jobs  obtained  by  artful  men 
for  private  advantage,  under  pretence  of  public 
good.     When  Colbert  aflembled  fome  wife  old 
merchants  of  France,  and  defired  their  advice  and 
opinion  how  he  could  beft  ferve  and  promote 
commerce;  their  anfwer,  after  confultation,  was 
in 'three  words  only,  LaiJJes  nous  fai're ;  "  Let  us 
alone." — It  is  faid  by  a  very  folid  writer  of  the 
fame  nation,  that  he  is  well  advanced  in  the  fci- 
ence  of  politics  who  knows  the  fuH  force  of 
that  maxim,  Pas  trop  gouverner  ,•  "  Not  to  go- 
vern too  much/'  which,  perhaps,  would  be  of 
more  ufe  when  applied  to  trade  than  in  any  other 
public  concern.     It  were  therefore  to  be  wifhed, 
that  commerce  were  as  free  between  all  nations 
in  the  world  as  it  is  between  the  feveral  counties 
of  England;  fo  would  all  by  mutual  communica- 
tion obtain  more  enjoyments.  Thofe  counties  do 
not  ruin  each  other  by  trade,  neither  would  the 
nations.     No  nation  was  ever  ruined  by  trade, 
even,    feemingly,     the     moft     difadvantageous. 
Wherever    defirable  fuperfluities  are  imported, 
induftry  is  excited,  and  thereby  plenty  is  produ- 
duced.   Were  only  nereflaries  to  be  permitted  to 

be 
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be  purchafed,  men  would  work  no  more  than  was 
neceflary  for  that  purpofe. 

FRANKLIN, 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  PROPER  FREEDOM  OF 
TRADE. 

IT  can  never  be  the  interefl  of  the  proprietors 
and  cultivators  to  reftrain  or  to  difcourage  in  any 
refpecl:  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and 
manufacturers.  The  greater  the  liberty  which 
this  unproductive  clafs  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be 
the  competition  in  all  the  different  trades  which 
compofe  if,  and  the  cheaper  will  the  other  two 
chiles  be  fupplied  both  with  foreign  goods  and 
with  the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own 
country. 

It  can  never  be  the  interefl  of  the  unproductive 
clafs  to  opprefs  the  other  two  clafles.  It  is  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  land,  or  what  remains  af- 
ter deducting  the  maintenance,  firft,  of  the  cul- 
tivators, and  afterwards  of  the  proprietors,  that 
maintains  and  employs  the  unproductive  clafs. 
The  greater  this  furplus,  the  greater  muft  like- 
wife  be  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  that 
clafs.  The  eftablifhment  of  perfect  juftice,  of 
perfect  liberty,  and  of  perfect  equality,  is  the 
very  fimple  fecret  which  moft  effectually  fecures 
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the  higheft  degree  of  profperity  to  all  the  three 
clafles. 

The  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers 
of  thofe  mercantile  ftates  which,  like  Holland  and 
Hamburgh,  confift  chiefly  of  this  unproductive 
clafs,  are  in  the  fame  manner  -maintained  and 
employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  of  land.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  thofe  proprietors  and  cultivators 
are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  placed  at  a  mofl 
inconvenient  dillance  from  the  merchants,  arti- 
ficers, and  manufacturers  whom  they  fupply  with 
the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their 
fubfiftence,  are  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries, 
and  the  fubje&s  of  other  governments. 

Such  mercantile  ftates,  however,  are  not  only 
ufeful,  but  greatly  ufeful,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  fome 
meafure,  a  very  important  void,  and  fupply  the 
place  of  the  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufactu- 
rers, whom  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
ought  to  find  at  home;  but  whom,  from  fome  de- 
fect in  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  landed  na- 
tions, if  I  may  call  them  fo,  to  difcourage  or  di- 
ilrefs  the  induftry  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  by 
impofing  high  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon 
the  commodities  which  they  furnifh.  Such  du- 
liesj  by  rendering  thofe  commodities  dearer,  could 

ferve 
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ferve  only  to  fink  the  real  value  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  their  own  land ;  with  which,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which 
thofe  commodities  are  purchafed.  Such  duties 
could  ferve  only  to  difcourage  theincreafe  of  that 
furplus  produce,  and  consequently  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  their  own  land.  The  mod 
effectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for  raifing 
the  value  of  that  furplus  produce,  for  encoura- 
ging its  increafe,  and  confequently  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be 
to  allow  the  moft  perfect  freedom  to  the  trade  of 
all  fuch  mercantile  nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be 
the  mcft  effectual  expedient  for  fupplying  them  in 
due  time  with  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants,  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and 
for  filling  tip,  in  the  propereft  and  moft  advanta- 
geous manner,  that  very  important  void  which 
they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increafe  of  the  furpltrs  produce 
of  their  land,  would  in  due  time  create  a  greater 
capital  than  what  could  be  employed  with  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  profit  in  the  improvement  and  cul- 
tivation of  land  ;  and  the  furplus  part  of  it  would 
naturally  turn  itfelf  to  the  employment  of  artifi- 
cers and  manufacturers  at  home.  But  thofe  ar- 
tificers and  manufacturers  finding  at  home  both 
the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their 
Qjz  fub- 
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fubfiftence,  might  immediately,  even  with  much 
lefs  art  and  (kill,  be  able  to  work  as  cheap  as  the 
like  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  fuch  mercan- 
tile ftates,  who  had  both  to  bring  from  a  great 
diftance.  Even  though,  from  want  of  art  and 
Ikill,  they  might  not  for  fome  time  be  able  to 
work  as  cheap;  yet,  finding  a  market  at  home, 
they  might  be  able  to  fell  their  work  there  as 
cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and  manufacturers 
of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  which  could  not  be 
brought  to  that  market  but  from  fo  great  a  di- 
flance  ;  and  as  their  art  and  {kill  improved,  they 
would  foon  be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper.  The  arti- 
ficers and  manufacturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates, 
therefore,  would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the 
market  of  thofe  landed  nations,  and  foon  after 
underfold  and  juftled  out  of  it  altogether.  The 
cheapnefs  of  the  manufactures  of  thofe  landed  na- 
tions, in  confequence  of  the  gradual  improve- 
ments of  art  and  (kill,  would  in  due  time  extend 
their  fale  beyond  the  home  market,  and  carry  them 
to  many  foreign  markets  •,  from  which  they  would 
in  the  fame  manner  gradually  juflle  out  many  of 
the  manufactures  of  fuch  mercantile  nations. 

This  continual  increafe,  both  of  the  rude  and 
manufactured  produce  of  thofe  landed  nations, 
would  in  due  time  create  a  greater  capital  than 
could,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  em- 
ployed either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufactures. 

The 
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The  furplus  of  this  capital  would  naturally  turn 
irfelf  to  foreign  trade,  and  be  employed  in  ex- 
porting to  foreign  countries  fuch  parts  of  the  rude 
and  manufactured  produce  of  its  own  country  as 
exceeded  the  demand  of  the  home  market.  In 
the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  their  own  coun- 
try, the  merchants  of  a  landed  nation  would  have 
an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  over  thofe  of  mer- 
cantile nations,  which  its  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers had  over  the  artificers  and  manufacturers 
of  fuch  nations;  the  advantage  of  finding  at  home 
that  cargo,  and  thofe  ftores  and  provifions,  which 
the  others  were  obliged  to  feek  for  at  a  diftance. 
With  inferior  art  and  fkill  in  navigation,  there- 
fore, they  would  be  able  to  fell  that  cargo  as  cheap 
in  foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of  fuch  mer- 
cantile nations  ;  and  with  equal  art  and  (kill  they 
would  be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper.  They  would 
foon  therefore  rival  thofe  mercantile  nations  in 
this  branch  of  foreign  trade,  and  in  due  time 
would  juftle  them  out  of  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  fyftern, 
therefore,  the  moit  advantageous  method  in  which 
a  landed  nation  can  raife  up  artificers,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the 
moft  perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants  of  all  other  na- 
tions. It  thereby  raifes  the  value  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  its  own  land,  of  which  the  continual 
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iacreafe  gradually  eftablifhes  a  fund,  which  in  due 
time  neceffarily  raifes  up  a,ll  the  artificers,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants  whom  it  has  occafion 
for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  en  the  contrary,  op- 
preffes,  either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions, 
the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  necefiarily  hurts 
its  own  intereft  in  two  different  ways.  Firft,  by 
raifing  the  price  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all 
forts  of  manufactures,  it  neceffarily  finks  the  real 
value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with 
the  price  of  which  it  purchafcs  thofe  foreign  goods 
and  manufactures.  Secondly,  by  giving  a  fort  of 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  own  mer- 
chants, artificers,  and  manufacturers,  it  raifes  the 
rate  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  profit  in 
proportion  to  that  of  agricultural  profit,  and  con- 
fequently  either  draws  from  agriculture  a  part  of 
the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed  in  it, 
or  hinders  from  going  to  it  a  part  of  what  would 
otherwife  have  gone  to  it.  This  policy  therefore 
difcourages  agriculture  in  two  different  ways  ; 
firft,  by  finking  the  real  value  of  its  produce,  and 
thereby  lowering  the  rate  of  its  profit ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  by  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  other 
employments.  Agriculture  is  rendered  lefs  advan- 
tageous, and  trade  and  manufactures  more  advan- 
tageous, than  they  otherwife  would  be  j  and  every 

man 
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man  is  tempted  by  his  own  intereft  to  turn,  33 
much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital  and  his  induilvy 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  employments. 

Though,  by  this  oppreffive  policy,  a  landed  na- 
tion mould  be  able  to  raife  up  artificers,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants  of  its  own,  fomewhat 
fooner  than  i:  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade ; 
a  matter,  however,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful: 
yet  it  would  raife  them  up,  if  one  may  fay  fo, 
prematurely,  and  before  it  was  perfectly  ripe  for 
them.  By  raifmg  up  too  haitily  one  fpecies  of 
induftry,  it  would  deprefs  another  more  valuable 
fpecies  of  induftry.  By  raifmg  up  too  haftily  a 
fpecies  of  induftry  which  only  replaces  the  {lock 
which  employs  it,  together  with  the  ordinary  pro^ 
fit,  it  would  deprefs  a  fpecies  of  induftry  which,, 
over  and  above  replacing  that  flock  with  its  pro- 
fit, affords  likewife  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to 
the  landlord.  It  would  deprefs  productive  la- 
bour, by  encouraging  too  haftily  that  labour  which 
is  altogether  barren  and  unproductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  fyftem,  the- 
fum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  di- 
ftributed  among  the  three  clafles  above  mention- 
ed, and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the  unpro- 
ductive clafs  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value 
of  its  own  confumption,  without  increafmg  in 
any  refpect  the  value  of  that  fum  total,  is  repre- 
fented  by  Mr  Quefnai,  the  very  ingenious  and 
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profound  author  of  this  fyftem,  in  fome  arithme- 
tical formularies.  The  firft  of  thefe  formularies, 
which  by  way  of  eminence  he  peculiarly  diftin- 
guifhes  by  the  name  of  the  ^economical  Table  >  re- 
prefents  the  manner  in  which  he  fuppofes  this  di- 
ftribution takes  place  in  a  ftate  of  the  mofl  per- 
fect liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  higheft  profpe- 
rity ;  in  a  ftate  where  the  annual  produce  is  fuch, 
as  to  afford  the  greateft  poflible  neat  produce,  and 
where  each  clafs  enjoys  its  proper  fhare  of  the 
whole  annual  produce.  Some  fubfequent  formu- 
laries reprefent  the  manner  in  which  he  fuppofes 
this  diftribution  is  made  in  different  ftates  of  re- 
flraint  and  regulation  j  in  which  either  the  clafs 
of  proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  unproductive 
clafs,  is  more  favoured  than  the  clafs  of  cultiva- 
tors ;  and  in  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  en- 
croaches more  or  lefs  upon  the  fhare  which  ought 
properly  to  belong  to  this  productive  clafs.  Every 
fuch  encroachment,  every  violation  of  that  natu- 
ral diftribution,  which  the  moft  perfect  liberty 
would  eftablifh,  muft,  according  to  this  fyftem, 
neceflarily  degrade  more  or  lefs,  from  one  year 
to  another,  the  value  and  fum  total  of  the  annual 
produce,  and  muft  neceflarily  occafion  a  gradual 
declenfion  in  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the 
fociety ;  a  declenfion,  of  which  the  progrefs  muft 
be  quicker  or  flower  according  to  the  degree  of 
this  encroachment,  according  as  that  natural  di- 
ftribution, 
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ftribution,  which  the  moft  perfect  liberty  would 
eftablifh,  is  more  or  lefs  violated.  Thofe  fubfe- 
quent  formularies  reprefent  the  different  degrees 
of  declenfion  which,  according  to  this  fyftem, 
correfpond  to  the  different  degrees  in  which  this 
natural  diftribution  of  things  is  violated. 

Some  fpeculative  phyficians  feem  to  have  ima- 
gined, that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could 
be  preferved  only  by  a  certain  precife  regimen  of 
diet  and  exercife ;  of  which  every,  the  fmulleft, 
violation  neceffarily  occafioned  fome  degree  of 
difeafe  or  diforder  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
the  violation.  Experience,  however,  would  feem 
to  mow  that  the  human  body  frequently  preferves, 
to  all  appearance  at  leaft,  the  moft  perfect  ftate  of 
health  under  a  vaft  variety  of  different  regimens ; 
even  under  fome  which  are  generally  believed  to 
be  very  far  from  being  perfectly  wholefome.  But 
the  healthful  ftate  of  the  human  body,  it  would 
feem,  contains  in  itfelf  fome  unknown  principle 
of  prefervation,  capable  either  of  preventing  or  of 
correcling,  in  many  relpecls,  the  bad  effects  even 
of  a  very  faulty  regimen.  Mr  Qiiefnai,  who  was 
hhnfelf  a  phyfician,  and  a  very  fpeculative  phyfl-. 
cian,  feems  to  have  entertained  a  notion  of  the 
fame  kind  concerning  the  political  body,  and  to 
have  imagined  that  it  would  thrive  and  profper 
only  under  a  certain  precife  regimen,  the  exact 
regimsu  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  juftice-, 

He 
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He  feems  not  to  have  confidered,  that  in  the 
political  body,  the  natural  efFort  which  every  man 
is  continually  making  to  better  his  own  condition, 
is  a  principle  of  prefervation  capable  of  prevent- 
ing and  correcting,  in  many  refpects,  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  a  political  ceconomy,  in  fome  degree, 
both  partial  and  opprefllve.  Such  a  political 
ceconomy,  though  it  no  doubt  retards  more  or 
lefs,  is  not  always  capable  of  flopping  altogether 
the  natural  progrefs  of  a  nation  towards  wealth 
and  profperity,  and  ftill  lefs  of  making  it  go 
backwards  If  a  nation  could  not  profper  with- 
out rhe  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect 
juftice,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  nation  which 
could  ever  have  profpercd.  In  the  political  body, 
however,  the  wifdom  of  nature  has  fortunately 
made  ample  provifion  for  remedying  many  of  the 
bad  effects  of  the  folly  and  injuftice  of  man ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  has  done  in  the  natural 
body,  for  remedying  thofe  of  his  iloth  and  intem- 
perance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  fyftem,  however,  feems 
to  lie  in  its  reprefenting  the  clafs  of  artificers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  as  altogether  bar- 
ren and  unproductive.  The  following  obferva- 
tions  may  ferve  to  fhow  the  impropriety  of  this 
reprefentation. 

Firft,  this  clafs,  it  is  acknowledged,  reprodu- 
ces annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  con- 
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fumption,  and  continues  at  lead  the  exiftence  of 
the  (lock  or  capital  which  maintains  and  employs 
it.  But  upon  this  account  alone  the  denomina- 
tion of  barren  or  unproductive  fhould  feem  to  be 
very  improperly  applied  to  it.  We  fhould  not 
call  a  marriage  ban-en  or  unproductive,  though  it 
produced  only  a  fon  and  a  daughter  to  replace 
the  father  and  mother,  and  though  it  did  not  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  the  human  fpecies,  but  only 
continued  it  as  it  was  before.  Farmers  and  country 
labourers,  indeed,  over  and  above  the  ftock  which 
maintains  and  employs  them,  reproduce  annually 
a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  As 
&  marriage  which  affords  three  children  is  cer- 
tainly more  productive  than  one  which  affords 
only  two ;  fo  the  labour  of  farmers  and  country 
labourers  is  certainly  more  productive  than  that 
of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers.  The 
.fuperior  produce  of  the  one  clafs,  however,  does 
.not  render  the  other  barren  or  unproductive. 

Secondly,  it  feems  upon  this  account  altoge- 
ther improper  to  confider  artificers,  manufactu- 
rers, and  merchants,  in  the  fame  light  as  menial 
fervants.  The  labour  of  menial  fervants  does  not 
continue  the  exiflence  of  the  fund  which  main- 
tains and  employs  them.  Their  maintenance 
and  employment  is  altogether  at  the  expence  of 
their  mafters,  and  the  work  which  they  perform 
is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  that  expence.  That 

work 
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work  confifts  in  fervices  which  pcrifli  generally 
in  the  very  inftant  of  their  performance,  and  does 
not  fix  or  realife  itfelf  in  any  vendible  commodity 
which  can  replace  the  value  of  their  wages  and 
maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the  contrary,  of 
artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  natu- 
rally does  fix  and  realife  itfelf  in  fome  fuch  vend- 
ible commodity. 

Thirdly,  it  feems,  upon  every  fuppofition,  im- 
proper to  fay,  that  the  labour  of  artificers,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants,  does  not  increafe  the 
real  revenue  of  the  fociety.  Though  we  fhould 
fuppofe,  for  example,  as  it  feems  to  be  fuppofed 
in  this  fyftem,  that  the  value  of  the  daily,  month- 
ly, and  yearly  confu'mption  of  this  clafs  was  ex- 
actly equal  to  that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and 
yearly  production;  yet  it  would  not  from  thence 
follow,  that  its  labour  adde'd  nothing  to  the  real 
revenue,  to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  An  artifi- 
cer, for  example,  who  in  the  firft  fix  months  af- 
ter harveft,  executes  ten  pounds  worth  of  work, 
though  he  fhould  in  the  fame  time  confume  ten 
pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  necefiaries,  yet 
really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety. 
While  he  has  been  confuming  a  half-yearly  re- 
venue of  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries, he  has  produced  an  equal  value  of  work 
3  ca- 
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tapable  of  purchafing,  either  to  himfelf  or  to  fome 
other  perfon,  an  equal  half-yearly  revenue.  The 
value  therefore  of  what  has  been  confumed  and 
produced  during  thefe  fix  months  is  equal,  not 
to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds.  It  is  poflible,  in- 
deed, that  no  more  than  ten  pounds  worth  of 
this  value  may  ever  have  exifted  at  any  one  mo- 
ment of  time.  But  if  the  ten  pounds  worth 
of  corn  and  other  neceflaries,  which  were  confu- 
med by  the  artificer,  had  been  confumed  by  a 
foldier  or  by  a  menial  fervant,  the  value  of  that 
part  of  the  annual  produce  which  exifted  at  the 
end  of  the  fix  months,  would  have  been  ten  pounds 
lefs  than  it  actually  is  in  confequence  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  artificer.  Though  the  value  of  what 
the  artificer  produces,  therefore,  mould  not  at 
any  one  moment  of  time  be  fuppofed  greater  than 
the  value  he  confumes ;  yet  at  every  moment  of 
time  the  actually  exifling  value  of  goods  in  the 
market  is,  in  confequence  of  what  he  produces, 
greater  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem  afTert,  that 
the  confumption  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they 
produce,  they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that 
their  revenue,  or  the  fund  deftined  for  their  con- 
fumption, is  equal  to  it.  But  if  they  had  ex- 
prefied  themfelves  more  accurately,  and  only  af- 
ferted,  that  the  revenue  of  this  clafs  was  equal 
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to  the  value  of  what  they  produced,  it  might 
readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  what 
would  naturally  be  faved  out  of  this  revenue, 
mufl  neceflarily  increafe  more  or  lefs  the  real 
wealth  of  the  fociety.  In  order  therefore  to  make 
out  fomething  like  an  argument,  it  was  neceflary 
that  they  mould  exprefs  themfelves  as  they  have 
done  ;  and  this  argument,  even  fuppofmg  things 
actually  were  as  it  feems  to  prefume  them  to  be, 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclufivc  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can 
no  more  augment,  without  parfimony,  the  real 
revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  their  fociety,  -than  artificers,  manufactu- 
rers, and  merchants.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  any  fociety  can  be  augmented 
only  in  two  ways  ;  either,  firft,  by  fome  improve- 
ment in  the  productive  powers  of  the  ufeful  la- 
bour actually  maintained  within  it-,  or,  fecondly, 
t>y  fome  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  that  labour. 

The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
ufeful  labour  depend,  firft,  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  the  ability  of  the  workman ;  and,  fe- 
condly, upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which 
he  works.  But  the  labour  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufacturers, as  it  is  capable  of  being  more  fub- 
divided,  and  the  labour  of  each  workman  redu- 
ced to  a  greater  fimplicity  of  operation  than  that 
*f  farmers  and  country  labourers,  fo  it  is  like- 
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wife  capable  of  both  thefe  forts  of  improvement 
in  a  much  higher  degree.  In  this  refpe£t  there- 
fore the  clafs  of  cultivators  can  have  no  fort  of 
advantage  over  that  of  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour 
actually  employed  within  any  fociety,  mult  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  increafe  of  the  capital 
which  employs  it;  and  the  increafe  of  that  capital 
again  muft  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
favings  from  the  revenue,  either  of  the  particular 
perfons  who  manage  and  direct  the  employment 
of  that  capital,  or  of  fame  other  perfons  who  lend 
it  to  them.  If  merchants,  artificers,  and  manu- 
facturers are,  as-  this  fyftem  fecms  to  fuppofe, 
naturally  more  inclined  to  parfimony  and  faving; 
than  proprietors  and  cultivators  •,  they  are  fo  far 
more  likely  to  augment  the  quantity  of  ufeful  la- 
bour employed  within  their  fociety,  and  confe- 
quently  to  increase  its  real  revenue,  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

Fifthly  and  laftly,  though  the  revenue  of  ths 
inhabitants  of  every  country  was  fuppofed  to  con- 
lift  altogether,  as  this  fyftem  feemsto  fuppofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  which  their  induftry 
could  procure  to  them  ;  yet,  even  upon  this  fup- 
pofition,  the  revenue  of  a  trading  and  manufac- 
turing country  muft,  other  things  being  equal, 
always  be  much  greater  than  that  of  one  without 
R  2  trade 
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trade  or  manufactures.  By  means  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  a  greater  quantity  of  fubfiftencc 
can  be  annually  imported  into  a  particular  coun- 
try than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the  aCtual  ftate 
of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town,  though  they,  frequently  poffefs 
no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw  to  themfelves  by 
their  induftry  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  lands  of  other  people  as  fupplies 
them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of  their  work, 
but  with  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.  What  a 
town  always  is  with  regard  to  the  country  in  its 
neighbourhood,  one  independent  ftate  or  country 
may  frequently  be  with  regard  to  other  inde- 
pendent ftates  or  countries.  It  is  thus  that  Hol- 
land draws  a  great  part  of  its  fubfiftence  from  o- 
ther  countries ;  live  cattle  from  Holftein  and  Jut- 
Jand,  and  corn  from  almoft  all  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  A  fmall  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured produce  purchafes  a  great  quantity  of  rude 
produce.  A  trading  and  manufacturing  country, 
therefore,  naturally  purchafes,  with  a  fmall  part  of 
its  manufactured  produce,  a  great  part  of  the  rude 
produce  of  other  countries ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  country  without  trade  and  manufactures 
is  generally  obliged  to  purchafe,  at  the  expence 
of  great  part  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  manufactured  produce  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  one  exports  what  can  fubfift  and  ac- 
commodate 
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o«-inmodate  but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the  fub- 
IHlence  ami  accommodation  of  a  great  number. 
The  other  exports  the  accommodation  and  fub- 
liftence  of  a  great  number,  and  imports  that  of  a 
very  few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one  muft 
always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fubfift- 
ence  than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the  actual  ftate 
of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  muft  always  enjoy  a  much 
fmaller  quantity. 

A.  SMITH- 
DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  OF  POLITICAL  OECO- 
NOM-Y  AMONG  DIFFF.RENTNATIONS,  WITH 
REGARD  TO  TRADE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

AS  the  political  ceconomy  of  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe  has  been  more  favourable  to  ma- 
nufactures and  foreign  trade,  the  induftry  of  the. 
towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  induftry  of  the 
country ;  fo  that  of  other  nations  has  followed  a 
different  plan,  and  has  been  more  favonrable  to 
agriculture  than  to  manufactures  and  foreign 
trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more 
than  all  other  employments.  In  China,  the  con- 
dition of  a  labourer  is  faid  to  be  as  much  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  an  artificer,  as  in  moft  parts  of  Eu- 
rope that  of  an  artificer  is  to  that  of  a  labourer.. 
R  3  la- 
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In  China,  the  great  ambition  of  every  man  is  to  get 
pofleflion  of  fome  little  bit  of  land,  either  in  pro- 
perty or  in  leafe :  and  leafes  are  there  faid  to  be 
granted  upon  very  moderate  terms,  and  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  fecured  to  the  leflees.  The  Chinefe  have 
little  refpect  for  foreign  trade.  Your  beggarly 
commerce  !  was  the  language  in  which  the  Man- 
darins of  Pekin  ufed  to  talk  to  Mr  De  Lange  the 
Ruffian  envoy  concerning  it.  Except  with  Ja- 
pan, the  Chinefe  carry  on,  themfelves,  and  in 
their  own  bottoms,  little  or  no  foreign  trade;  and 
it  is  only  into  one  or  two  ports  of  their  kingdom 
that  they  even  admit  the  (hips  of  foreign  nations. 
Foreign  trade  therefore  is,  in  China,  every  way 
confined  within  a  much  narrower  circle  than  that 
to  which  it  would  naturally  extend  itfelf,  if  more 
freedom  was  allowed  to  it,  either  in  their  own 
fhips  or  in  thofe  of  foreign  nations. 

Manufactures,  as  in  a  fmall  bulk  they  frequent- 
ly contain  a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that  ac- 
count be  tranfported  at  lef&  expence  from  one 
country  to  another  than  mofl  parts  of  rude  pro- 
duce, are,  in  almoft  all  countries,  the  principal 
fupport  of  foreign  trade.  In  countries,  befides, 
lefs  extenfive  and  lefs  favourably  circumftanced 
for  interior  commerce  than  China,  they  generally 
require  the  fupport  of  foreign  trade.  Without 
an  extenfive  foreign  market  they  could  not  well 
flourilh,  either  in  countries  fo  moderately  exten- 
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five  as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  home  market  j  or 
in  countries  where  the  communication  between 
one  province  and  another  was  fo  difficult,  as  to 
render  it  impoflible  for  the  goods  of  any  particu- 
lar place  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  home  mar- 
ket which  the  country  could  afford.  The  perfec- 
tion of  manufacturing  induftry,  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, depends  altogether  upon  the  divifion 
of  labour  :  and  the  degree  to  which  the  divifion 
of  labour  can  be  introduced  into  any  manufac- 
ture, is  neceffarily  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the 
market.  But  the  great  extent  of  the  empire  of 
China,  the  vaft  multitude  df  its  inhabitants,  the 
variety  of  climate,  and  confequently  of  produc- 
tions in  its  different  provinces,  and  the  eafy  com- 
munication by  means  of  water-carriage  between 
the  greater  part  of  them,  render  the  home  mar- 
ket of  that  country  of  fo  great  extent,  as  to  be  a«- 
lone  fufficient  to  fupport  very  great  manufactures, 
and  to  admit  of  very  confiderable  fubdivifions  of 
labour.  The  home  market  of  China  is,  perhaps, 
in  extent,  not  much  inferior  to  the  market  of  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  put  together, 
A  more  extenfive  foreign  trade,  however,  which 
to  this  great  home  market  added  the  foreign  mar- 
ket of  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  efpecially  if  any 
confiderable  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in 
Chinefe  (hips,  could  fcarce  fail  to  increafe  very 
much  the  manufactures  of  China,. and  to  improve 

very 
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very  much  the  productive  powers  of  its  manufac- 
turing induflry.  By  a  more  extenfive  navigation, 
the  Chinefe  vrould  naturally  learn  the  art  of  u- 
fmg  ami  constructing  themfelves  all  the  different 
machines  made  ufe  of  in  other  countries,  as  well 
as  the  other  improvements  of  art  and  induftry 
•which  are  pra&ifed  in  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Upon  their  prefent  plan  they  have 
little  opportunity  of  improving  themfelves  by  the 
example  of  any  other  nation,  except  that  of  the 
Japanefe* 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  too,  and  that  of 
the  Gentoo  government  of  Indoftan,  feem  to  have 
favoured  agriculture  more  than  all  other  employ- 
ments. 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indoftan,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  different 
cafts  or  tribes ;  each  of  which  was  confined, 
from  father  to  fon,  to  a  particular  employment  or 
clafs  of  employments.  The  fon  of  a  prieft,  was 
neceflarily  a  prieft  ;  the  fon  of  a  foldier,  a  fol- 
dier ;  the  fon  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer ;  the  fon 
of  a  weaver,  a  weaver;  the  fon  of  a  taylor,  a  tay- 
lor,  &c.  In  both  countries,  the  caft  of  the  priefts 
held  the  higheft  rank,  and  that  of  the  foldiers  the 
next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  caft  of  the  farm- 
ers and  labourers  was  fuperior  to  the  cafts  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  parti- 
cularly 
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tularly  attentive  to  the  intereft  of  agriculture. 
The  works  conftructed  by  the  ancient  fovereigns 
of  Egypt  for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  were  famous  in  antiquity  ;  and  the 
ruined  remains  of  fome  of  them  are  dill  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers.  Thofe  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  were  conftru£ted  by  the  ancient  fovereigns 
of  Indoftan,  for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  of  many  other  ri- 
vers, though  they  have  been  lefs  celebrated,  feem 
to  have  been  equally  great.  Both  countries,  ac- 
cordingly, though  fubje<5t  occafionally  to  dearths, 
have  been  famous  for  their  great  fertility.  Though 
both  were  extremely  populous  ;  yet,  in  years  of 
moderate  plenty,  they  were  both  able  to  export 
great  quantities  of  grain  to  their  neighbours. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  fuperftitious  a- 
verfion  to  the  fea  ;  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion 
does,  not  permit  its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor 
confequently  to  drefs  any  victuals,  upon  the  wa- 
ter, it  in  effect  prohibits  them  from  all  diftant 
fea  voyages.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  Indians 
muft  have  depended  almoft  altogether  upon  the 
navigation  of  other  nations  for  the  exportation  of 
their  furplus  produce  ;  and  this  dependency,  as  it 
muft  have  confined  the  market,  fo  it  muft  have  dif- 
couraged  the  increafe  of  this  furplus  produce.  It 
muft  have  difcouraged  too  the  increafe  of  the  ma- 
nufactured produce  more  than  that  of  the  rude 

pro- 
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produce.  Manufactures  require  a  much  more 
extenfive  market  than  the  moft  important  parts 
of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  A  fmgle  fhoe- 
maker  will  make  more  than  three  hundred  pairs 
of  fhoes  in  the  year;  and  his  own  family  will  not 
perhaps  wear  out  fix  pairs.  Unlefs,-  therefore,  he 
has  the  cuftom  of  at  leaft  fifty  fuch  families  as  his 
own,  he  cannot  difpofe  of  the  whole  produce  of 
his  own  labour.  The  moft  numerous  clafs  of  ar- 
tificers will  feldcm  in  a  large  country  make  more 
than  one  in  fifty,  or  one  in  a  hundred,  of  the 
whole  number  of  families  contained  in  it.  But  in 
fuch  large  countries  as  France  and  England,  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture  has, 
by  fome  authors,  been  computed  at  a  half,  by  o- 
thers  at  a  third,  and  by  no  author  that  I  know 
of,  at  lefs  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  But  as  the  produce  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  both  France  and  England  is,  the  far  greater 
part  of  it,  confumed  at  home  ;  each  perfon  em- 
ployed in  it  muft,  according  to  thefe  computa- 
tions, require  little  more  than  the  cuftom  of  one, 
two,  or  at  moft  of  four  fuch  families  as  his  own, 
in  order  to  difpofe  of  the  whole  produce  of  his 
own  labour.  Agriculture  therefore  can  fupport 
itfelf  undet  the  difcouragement  of  a  confined 
market  much  better  than  manufactures.  In  both 
ancient  Egypt  and  Indoftan,  indeed,  the  confine- 
ment of  the  foreign  market  was  in  fome  meafure 

compenfttted 
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compenfated  by  the  conveniency  of  many  inland 
navigations  i  which  opened,  in  the  mod  advanta- 
geous manner,  the  whole  extent  of  the  home  mar- 
ket to  every  part  of  the  produce  of  every  differ- 
ent diftnc.1  of  thofe  countries.  The  great  ex- 
tent of  Indoilan,  too,  rendered  the  home  market 
of  that  country  very  great,  and  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  a  great  variety  of  manufactures.  But  the 
(mall  extent  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  was  never 
equal  to  England,  mufl  at  all  times  have  rendered 
the  home  market  of  that  country  too  narrow  for 
fupporting  any  great  variety  of  manufactures 
Bengal,  accordingly,  the  province  of  Indoftan, 
which  commonly  exports  the  greateft  quantity  of 
rice,  has  always  been  more  remarkable  for  the 
exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures, 
than  for  that  of  its  grain.  Ancient  Egypt,  on  the 
contrary,  though  it  exported  fome  manufactures, 
fine  linen  in  particular,  as  well  as  fome  other 
goods,  was  always  moft  diftinguiflied  for  its  great 
exportation  of  grain.  It  was  long  the  granary  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  fovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
of  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Indoftan 
has  at  different  times  been  divided,  have  always 
derived  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  moft  confider- 
able  part  of  their  revenue,  from  fome  fort  of  land- 
tax  or  land-rent.  This  land-tax,  or  land-rent, 
like  the  tithe  in  Europe,  confifted  in  a  certain 

pro* 
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proportion,  a  fifth,  it  is  faid,  of  the  produce  of 
the  land ;  which  was  either  delivered  in  kind,  or 
paid  in  money  according  to  a  certain  valuation ; 
and  which  therefore  varied  frem  year  to  year  ac- 
cording to  all  the  variations  of  the  produce.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  fovereigns  of  thofe 
countries  fhould  be  particularly  attentive  to  the 
interefts  of  agriculture  ;  upon  the  profperity  or 
declenfion  of  which  immediately  depended  the 
yearly  increafe  or  diminution  of  their  own  reve- 
nue. 

The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece, 
and  that  of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agriculture 
more  than  manufactures  or  foreign  trade  ;  yet 
feems  rather  to  have  difcouraged  the  latter  em- 
ployments, than  to  have  given  any  direct  or  in- 
tentional encouragement  to  the  former.  In  feve- 
ral  of  the  ancient  ftates  of  Greece,  foreign  trade 
was  prohibited  altogether  :  and  in  feveral  others, 
the  employments  of  artificers  and  manufacturers 
were  confidered  as  hurtful  to  the  ftrength  and  a- 
gility  of  the  human  body,  as  rendering  it  incapa- 
ble of  thofe  habits  which  their  military  and  gym- 
naftic  exeercifes  endeavoured  to  form  in  it,  and 
as  thereby  difqualifying  it  more  or  lefs  for  under- 
going the  fatigues  and  encountering  the  dangers 
of  war.  Such  occupations  were  confidered  as 
fit  only  for  flaves;  and  the  free  citizens  of  the  itate 
were  prohibited  from  exercifing  them.  Even  in 
4  thofe 
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thofe  dates  where  no  fuch  prohibition  took  place, 
as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  in  effeft  excluded  from  all  the  trades 
which  are  now  commonly  exercifed  by  the  lower 
fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Such  trades 
were,  at  Athens  and  Rome,  all  occupied  by  the 
flaves  of  the  rich,  who  exercifed  them  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  mailers  ;  whofe  wealth,  power,  and 
protection,  made  it  almoft  impoflible  for  a  poor 
freeman  to  find  a  market  for  his  work,  when  it 
came  into  competition  with  that  of  the  flaves  of  the 
rich.  Slaves,  however,  are  very  feldom  inventive  j 
and  all  the  moft  important  improvements,  either 
in  machinery,  or  in  the  arrangement  and  diftri- 
bution  of  work,  which  facilitate  and  abridge  la- 
bour, have  been  the  difcoveries  of  freemen.  Should 
a  flave  propofe  any  improvement  of  this  kind,  his 
mafter  would  be  very  apt  to  confider  the  propo- 
fal  as  the  fuggeftion  of  lazinefs,  and  a  defire  to 
fave  his  own  labour  at  the  matter's  expence.  The 
poor  flave,  inftead  of  reward,  would  probably 
meet  with  much  abufe,  perhaps  with  fome  pu- 
nifhment.  In  the  manufactures  carried  on  by 
flaves,  therefore,  more  labour  muft  generally  have 
been  employed  to  execute  the  fame  quantity  of 
work,  than  in  thofe  carried  on  by  freemen.  The 
work  of  the  former  muft,  upon  that  account,  ge- 
nerally have  been  dearer  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr 
VOL.  IV.  S  f  Mon- 
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Montefquieu,  though  not  richer,  have  always 
been  wrought  with  lefs  expence,  and  therefore 
with  more  profit,  than  the  Turkifh  mines  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  Turkifh  mines  are  wrought 
by  (laves;  and  the  arms  of  thofe  flaves  are  the 
only  machines  which  the  Turks  have  ever  thought 
of  employing.  The  Hungarian  mines  are  wrought 
by  freemen,  who  employ  a  great  deal  of  machi- 
nery, by  which  they  facilitate  and  abridge  their 
own  labour.  From  the  very  little  that  is  known 
about  the  price  of  manufactures  in  the  times  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would  appear  that  thofe 
of  the  finer  fort  were  exceffively  dear.  Silk  fold 
for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  was  not  indeed  in  thcfe 
times  a  European  manufaclure  j  and  as  it  was  all 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  diftance  of  the 
Carriage  may  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the 
greatnefs  of  the  price.  The  price,  however, 
which  a  lady,  it  is  faid,  would  fometimes  pay  for 
a  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  feems  to  have  been 
equally  extravagant ;  and  as  linen  was  always  ei- 
ther a  European,  or  at  fartheft  an  Egyptian  ma- 
nufacture, this  high  price  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  great  expence  of  the  labour  which  muft 
have  been  employed  about  it ;  and  the  expence  of 
this  labour  again  could  arifc  from  nothing  but  the 
aukwardnefs  of  the  machinery  which  it  made  ufe 
of.  The  price  of  fine  woollens,  too,  though  not 
quite  fo  extravagant,  feemsjiowever  to  have  been 

much 
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much  above  that  of  the  prefent  times.  Some 
cloths,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  dyed  in  a  particular 
manner,  coft  a  hundred  denarii,  or  three  pounds 
fix  fhillinga  and  eight  pence,  the  pound  w,eight. 
Others  dyed  in  another  manner  coft  a  thoufaml 
denarii  the  pound  weight,  or  thirty-three  pounds 
fix  (hillings  and  eight  pence.  The  Roman  pound, 
it  mutt  be  remembered,  contained  only  twelve  of 
our  avoirdupois  ounees.  This  high  price,  indeed, 
feems  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  dye. 
But  had  not  the  cloths  themfelves  been  much 
dearer  than  any  which  are  made  in  the  prefent 
times,  fo  very  expenfive  a  dye  would  not  pro- 
bably have  been  beftowcd  upon  them.  The  dif- 
proportion  would  have  been  too  great  between  the 
value  of  the  acceiTory  and  that  of  the  principal. 
The  price  mentioned  by  the  fame  author  of  foms 
triclinaria,  a  fort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cufliione 
made  ufe  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon 
their  couches  at  table,  pafles  all  credibility  ;  fornc 
of  them  being  faid  to  have  coft  more  than  thirty 
thoufand,  others  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
fand,  pounds.  This  high  price  too  is  not  faid  t« 
have  arifen  from  the  dye.  In  the  drefs  of  the 
people  of  fafhion  of  both  fexes,  there  fcems  to 
have  been  much  lefs  variety,  it  is  obferved  by 
Doctor  Arbuthnot,  in  ancient  than  in  modem 
times;  and  the  very  little  variety  which  we  find 
in  that  of  the  ancient  ftatues  confirms  his  obfer- 
S  2  vation, 
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vation.  He  infers  from  this,  that  their  drefs 
muft  upon  the  whole  have  been  cheaper  than 
ours:  but  the  conclufion  does  not  feem  to  follow. 
When  the  expence  of  fafhionable  drefs  is  very 
great,  the  variety  muft  be  very  fmall.  But  when, 
by  the  improvements  in  the  productive  powers  of 
manufacturing  art  and  induftry,  the  expence  of 
any  one  drefs  comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  va- 
riety will  naturally  be  very  great.  The  rich  not 
being  able  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  any  one  drefs,  will  naturally  endea- 
vour to  do  fo  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
their  drefles. 

The  greateft  and  moft  important  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  every  nation,  is  that  which  is  carried 
on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  thofe 
of  the  country.  The  inhabitants.of  the  town  draw 
from  the  country  the  rude  produce  which  conftitutes 
both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of 
their  fubfiftehce;  and  they  pay  for  this  rude  pro- 
duce by  fending  back  to  the  couutry  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it  manufactured  and  prepared  for  imme- 
diate ufe.  The  trade  which  is  carried  on  between 
thefe  two  different  fets  of  people,  confifts  ulti- 
mately in  a  certain  quantity  of  rude  produce  ex- 
changed for  a  certain  quantity  of  manufactured 
produce.  The  dearer  the  latter,  therefore,  the 
cheaper  the  former  ;  and  whatever  tends  in  any 
country  to  raife  the  price  of  manufactured  pro- 
duce, 
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duce,  tends  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  land,  and  thereby  to  difcciyrage  agriculture. 
The  fmaller  the  quantity  of  manufactured  pro-* 
duce  which  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  which  the 
price  of  any  Igiven  quantity 'of  rude  produce,  is 
capable  of  purchafmg,  the  fmaller  the  exchange-* 
able  value  of  th;;t  given  quantity  of  rude  produce  j 
the  fmaller  the  encouragement  which  either  the 
landlord  has  to  increafe  its  quantity  by  improving,, 
or  the  farmer  by  cultivating  the  land,  Whatever, 
befider,,  tends  to  diminifh  in  any  country  the 
number  of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  tends  to 
diminifh  the  home  market,  the  moft  important 
of  all  markets  for  the  rude  produce  of  "the  hind, 
and  thereby  ftill  further  to  difcourage  agricul- 
ture. 

Thofe  fyfterns,  therefore,  which  preferring  agri- 
.culture  to  all  other  employments,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote it,  impofc  reftraints  upon  manufactures  and 
foreign  trade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which 
they  propofe,  and  indirectly  difcourage  that  very 
fpecies  of  induftry  which  they  mean  to  promote. 
They  are  fo  far,  perhaps,  more  inconfiflent  than 
even  the  mercantile  fyilem.  That  fyftem,  by  en- 
couraging manufactures  and  foreign  trade  mere 
than  agriculture,  turns  a  certain  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  fociety  from  fupporting  a  more  ad- 
iv.iitageous,  to  fupport  a  Isfs  advantageous. fpecies 
S  3  e* 
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of  incluflry.  But  flill  it  really  and  in  the  end  en- 
courages that  fpecies  of  induftry  which  it  means 
to  promote.  Thofe  agricultural  fyftems,  on  the 
contrary,  really  and  in  the  end  difcourage  their 
own  favourite  fpecies  of  induftry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  fyftem  which  endeavours, 
either  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  to  draw 
towards  a  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  a  greater 
fhare  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  than  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it;  or,  by  extroardinary  reftraints, 
to  force  from  a  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  fome 
(hare  of  the  capital  which  would  otherwife  be  em- 
ployed in  it ;  is  in  reality  fubverfive  of  the  great 
purpofe  which  it  means  to  promote^  It  retards> 
inftead  of  accelerating,  the  progrefs  of  the  fociety 
towards  real  wealth  and  greatnefs ;  and  dimini- 
flies,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  real  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  aud  labour. 

A.  SMITE,. 

TRADITION. 

IT  is  a  rule  obferved  in  the  law  of  England,  That 
though  the  attefted  copy  of  a  record  be  good  proofy 
yet  the  copy  of  a  copy  ever  fo  well  attefted,  and 
by  ever  fo  credible  witneffes,  will  not  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  in  judicature.  This  is  fo  generally  ap- 
proved as  reafonable,  and  fuited  to  the  wifdorn 
and  caution  to  be  ufed  in  our  inquiry  after  mate- 
rial 
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rial  truths,  that  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  that 
blamed  it.  This  practice,  if  it  be  allowable  in 
the  decifions  of  right  and  wrong,  carries  this  ob- 
fervation  along  with  it,  viz-  that  any  teftimony, 
the  further  off  it  is  from  the  original  truth,  the 
lefs  force  and  proof  it  has.  Tj]he  being  and  ex- 
illence  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  what  I  call  the  origi- 
nal truth.  A  credible  man  vouching  his  know- 
ledge of  it,  is  a  good  proof:  but  if  another  equal- 
ly credible  do  witnefs  it  from  his  report,  the  te- 
ftimony is  weaker ;  and  a  third  that  attefts  the 
hearfay  of  an  hearfay,  is  yet  lefs  confiderable. 
So  that  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove  weak- 
ens the  force  of  the  proof:  and  the  more  hands 
the  tradition  has  fucceflively  pafled  through,  the 
lefs  ftrength  and  evidence  does  it  receive  from 
them.  This  I  thought  neceflary  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  becaufe  I  find  amongft  fome  men  the 
quite  contrary  commonly  praftifed,  who  look  on 
opinions  to  gain  force  by  growing  older ;  and 
what  a  thoufand  years  fince  would  not,  to  a  ra- 
tional man,  contemporary  with  the  firft  voucher, 
have  appeared  at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as 
certain  beyond  all  queftion,  only  becaufe  feveral 
have  fince,  from  him,  faid  it  one  after  another. 
Upon  this  ground,  propofitions,  evidently  falfe 
or  doubtful  enough  in  their  firft  beginning,  come 
by  an  inverted  rule  of  probability  to  pafs  for  au- 
thentic truths  ;  and  thofe  which  found  or  defer- 
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red  little  credit  from  the  mouths  of  their  iiril  au- 
thors, are  thought  to  grow  venerable  by  age,  and 
are  urged  as  undeniable. 

I  would  not  be  thought  here  to  leflen  the  cre- 
dit and  ufe  of  hiftory :  it  is  all  the  light  we  have 
in  many  cafes,  and  we  receive  from  it  a  great  part 
of  the  ufeful  truths  we  have,  with  a  convincing 
evidence.  I  think  nothing  more  valuable  than 
the  records  of  antiquity:  I  wifh  we  had  more  of 
them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  But  this  truth  it- 
ielf  forces  me  to  fay,  that  no  probability  can  arife 
higher  than  its  firft  original.  What  has  no  other 
evidence  than  the  fingle  teftimony  of  one  only 
witnefs,  muft  {land  or  fall  by  his  only  teftimony, 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  j  and  though 
cited  afterwards  by  hundreds  of  others,  one  after 
another,  is  fo  far  from  receiving  any  ftrength 
thereby,  that  it  is  only  the  weaker.  Pafiion,  in- 
tereft,  inadvertency,  miftake  of  his  meaning,  and  a 
thoufand  odd  reafons  or  caprices  that  mens  minds 
are  acted  by  (impoffible  to  be  difcovered),  may 
make  one  man  quote  another  man's  words  or 
meaning  wrong.  He  that  has  but  ever  fo  little 
examined  the  citations  of  writers,  cannot  doubt 
how  little  credit  the  quotations  deferve  where  the 
originals  are  wanting  ;  and  confequently  how 
much  lefs  quotations  of  quotations  can  be  relied 
on.  This  is  certain,  that  what  in  one  age  was 
affirmed  upon  flight  grounds,  can  never  after 

come 
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come  to  be  more  valid  in  future  ages  by  being 
often  repeated.  But  the  further  ftill  it  is  from, 
the  original,  the  lefs  valid  it  is;  and  has  always 
lefs  force  in  the  mouth  or  writing  of  him  that  laft 
made  ufe  of  it,  than  in  his  from  whom  he  recei- 
ved it.  LOCKE. 

TRAVELLING. 

IN  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and 
more  the  cuftom  to  fend  young  people  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon  their  leav- 
ing fchool,  and  without  fending  them  to  any  u- 
niverfity.  Our  young  people,  it  is  faid,  gene- 
rally return  home  much  improved  by  their  tra- 
vels. A  young  man  who  goes  abroad  at  1 7  or 
1 8,  and  returns  home  at  21,  returns  three  or  four 
years  older  than  he  was  when  he  went  abroad ; 
and  at  that  age  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  improve 
a  good  deal  in  three  or  four  years.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  travels,  he  generally  acquires  fome  know- 
ledge of  one  or  two  foreign  languages;  a  know- 
ledge, however,  which  is  feldom  fufficient  to  en- 
able him  either  to  fpeak  or  write  them  with 
propriety.  In  other  refpe£ts  he  commonly  re- 
turns home  more  conceited,  more  unprincipled, 
more  diflipated,  and  more  incapable  of  any  feri- 
ous  application  either  to  ftudy  or  to  bufinefs,  than 
he  could  well  have  become  in  fo  fhort  a  time 

had 
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had  he  lived  at  home.  By  travelling  fo  very  young, 
by  fpending  in  the  moft  frivolous,  diffipation  the 
mod  precious  years  of  his  life  at  a  diftance  from 
the  infpection  and  controul  of  his  parents  and  re- 
lations, every  ufeful  habit,  which  the  earlier  parts 
pf  his  education  might  have  had  fome  tendency 
to  form  in  him,  inftead  of  being  rivetted  and  con- 
firmed, is  almoft  neceffarily  either  weakened  or 
effaced.  Nothing  but  the  difcredit  into  which 
the  universities  are  allowing  themfelves  to  fall, 
could  ever  have  brought  into  repute  fo  very  ab- 
furd  a  practice  as  that  of  travelling  at  this  enrly 
period  of  life.  By  fending  his  fon  abroad,  a  fa- 
ther delivers  himfelf,  at  leait  for  fome  time,  from 
fo  difagreeable  an  object  as  that  of  a  fon  unem- 
ployed, negle&ed,  and  going  to  ruin  before  his 
eyes. 

A.  SMITH. 

TRUTH. 

TRUTH  is  either  a  fimple  fact,  arifing  imme- 
diately from  obfervation  and  experience,  or  it  is 
a  proportion,  arifing  from  the  faithful  and  accu- 
rate obfervance  of  feveral  facts  which  have  an  ef- 
fect on  each  other.  The  firft,  fimple  facts  or 
truths,  depend  on  the  excellence  of  our  fenfes  j 
the  laft,  which  are  principles  and  propofitions, 
require  not  only  a  juft  and  found  fenfibiiity,  but 
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a  clear  and  vigorous  underftanding.  All  men  are 
not  happy  in  thefe  refpe&s ;  very  few,  perhaps, 
may  be  conflituted  as  men  ought  to  be :  it  may 
be  faid  therefore,  that  very  few  are  capable  of 
feeling  or  difcerning  truly.     Almighty  God  has 
ordered  this  matter,  like  all  other  things  of  im- 
portance to  the  general  happinefs,  not  only  with 
equity  and  wifdom,  but  with  great  mercy  and 
goodnefs.   The  difference  which  may  be  given  to 
our  fenfibility  by  every  poflible  caufe,  while  it 
leaves  us  the  denomination  of  men,  and  does  not 
make  us  monfters  or  idiots,  is  never  fo  great  as 
to  deftroy  our  apprehenfions  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  in  every  thing  neceflary  to  our  duty  and 
happinefs.     The  circle  of  our  obligations  and  en- 
joyments, contracts  in  proportion  to  the  imperi 
feclion  of  our  fenfes  and  the  weaknefs  of  our  rea- 
fon.     But  the  various  degrees  of  underftanding 
which  we  obferve  among  men,  though  they  are 
the  occafions,  are  not  the  caufes,  of  the  errors 
and  vices  which  infeft  the  world. — Objects  affe£t 
men  differently,  according  as  their  organifation 
is  more  or  lefs  juft,  vigorous,  or  delicate ;  and 
their  conclufions,  deductions,  and  propositions, 
are  in   fome   degree  different,  according  to  the 
completion  of  their  underftandings.     Yet  truth 
varies  not  according  to  the  various  apprehenfions 
and  judgments  of  men.    As  a  tree,  or  an  animal, 
which  may  appear  with  fome  little  difference  to 

men 
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men  whofe  organs  of  fight  have 'different  capaci- 
ties, has  an  exiftence  independent  of  its  effects, 
and  would  appear  exactly  of  the  fame  fize,  qua- 
lity, and  diflance,  to  any  multitude  of  men  who 
were  all  exactly  and  accurately  formed ;  fo  the 
various,  caufes  which  affect  our  fenfibility,  and 
give  us  facts,  and  the  combination  of  them  in 
propofitions,  would  be  exactly  the  fame  in  minds 
conftructed  on  the  firft  and  perfect  plan  of  na- 
ture. The  variation  in  our  fenfibility,  and  in  our 
judgments  of  facts  and  principles,  is  juft  like  the 
variation  in  the  outward  appearance  of  objects ; 
fo  little,  that  we  all  agree,  not  only  in  their  exift- 
ence, but  in  their  diflance,  fhape,  and  quality. 
Thofe  circumftances  are  fomething  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  our  organs ;  but  the 
difference  is  fo  little  as  not  to  diverfify  our  or- 
gans. Befidesj  by  experience,  and  by  the  ufe  of 
reafon  on  that  experience,  we  find  the  occafion 
in  our  defects  and  not  in  the  objects ;  we  find 
the  degree  of  our  defects,  and  judge  accurately 
of  things,  by  allowing  for  them.  Thus  perfons 
of  fenfe  and  ingenuity  judge  of  outward  objects 
by  their  effects  on  different  fenfes,  not  only  near- 
ly, but  exactly  alike.  It  would  be  fo  with  facts 
and  propofitions  which  constitute  truth,  if  men 
were  more  improved  in  the  general  ufe  of  their 
fenfes  and  underftandjngs}  and  were  as  fkilful  in 
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principles,  as  they  are  in  the  outward  forms  of 
animals  and  trees. 

WILLIAMS. 


ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IT  has  been  faid,  That  to  lie,  is  to  hide  a  truth 
which  ought  to  be  revealed.  It  follows  from  this 
definition,  that  to  conceal  a  truth  you  are  not 
obliged  to  tell,  is  not  lying  ;  but  he  who,  not  fa- 
tisfied  in  fuch  a  cafe,  with  not  telling  the  truth, 
tells  the  contrary,  Does  he,  or  does  he  not  lie  ? 
According  to  the  definition,  you  cannot  fay  he 
lies ;  for  if  he  gives  counterfeit  coin  where  he 
owes  nothing,  he  deceives  without  doubt,  but  he 
does  not  rob. 

Two  queftions  prefent  themfelves  here  for  ex- 
amination, both  very  important.  The  firfl,  When 
and  how  we  owe  our  neighbour  the  truth,  fmce 
we  do  not  always  owe  it?  The  fecond,  Whe- 
ther there  are  cafes  where  we  may  deceive  inno- 
cently? 

General  abftracl;  truth  is  the  mod  precious  of 
bleffmgs.  Without  it  man  is  blind;  it  is  the  eye 
of  reafon.  It  is  by  her  man  learns  decency;  to  be 
what  he  ought  to  be ;  and  to  do  that  which  it  is 
right  to  do;  to  affift  to  his  true  end.  Private  and 
individual  truth  is  not  always  a  bleffing ;  it  is 
fometimes  a  curfe,  very  often  a  thing  indifferent. 

VOL.  IV.  T  f         The 
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The  things  it  imports  a  man  to  be  acquainted 
with,  and  whofe  knowledge  is  neceflary  to  his 
happinefs,  are  not,  perhaps,  very  numerous  j  but 
whatfoever  their  number  be,  they  are  his  right  and 
belong  to  him,  which  he  ought  to  claim  where- 
foever  he  finds  them ;  and  of  which  he  cannot  be 
deprived,  without  committing  the  moil  unjuil  of 
all  thefts;  fmce  it  is  of  thofe  benefits  common  to 
all,  whofe  communication  does  not  deprive  him, 
who  imparts  them,  of  their  enjoyment. 

As  to  truths  which  are  of  no  ufe,  neither  for 
inftruclion  or  practice,  how  can  they  be  benefits 
we  owe,  fince  they  are  not  even  benefits  ?  And 
fmce  the  right  is  founded  on  their  utility  only, 
where  there  is  no  poflible  utility  there  can  be  no 
right.  We  may  claim  land  though  barren,  be- 
caufe  we  can,  neverthelefs,  dwell  thereon ;  but 
that  an  idle  tale,  indifferent  in  all  refpec~ls,  and  of 
no  coufequence  to  any  one,  be  true  or  falfe,  no 
perfon  can  be  affected  by  it.  In  moral  order  no- 
thing is  ufelefs,  any  nore  than  in  phyfical  order. 
Nothing  can  be  a  due  which  is  good  for  nothing: 
in  order  that  a  thing  be  a  due,  it  muft  be,  or  may 
be,  rendered  ufeful.  Thus  a  truth  we  owe,  mufl 
regard  juftice;  and  it  is  profaning  the  facred 
name  of  truth  to  apply  it  to  vain  matters  whofe 
exiftence  is  indifferent  to  all,  and  whofe  know- 
ledge is  ufelefs  to  all.  Truth,  diverted  of  every 
kind  of  poflible  utility,  cannot  therefore  be  a  duty, 

and 
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and  confequently  he  who  conceals  or  diguifes  it, 
does  not  lie. 

Not  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  tell  a  falfity,  are 
two  very  different  things ;  but  from  which,  how- 
ever, may  refult  the  fame  effects ;  for  this  refult 
is  afluredly  quite  the  fame  whenever  the  effe£t  is 
null.  In  whatfoever  truth  is  indifFcrent,  the  con- 
trary error  is  indifferent  alfo :  from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  who  deceives  in  tell- 
ing the  oppofite  to  truth,  is  not  more  unjuft  than 
he  who  deceives  in  not  declaring  it;  for,  in  the 
cafe  of  ufelefs  truths,  error  is  not  worfe  than  ig- 
norance. That  I  think  the  fend  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea  white  or  red,  is  of  no  more  importance 
than  to  be  ignorant  of  its  colour.  How  is  a  man 
unjuft  in  hurting  no  one,  fmce  injuftice  confifti 
folely  in  the  harm  we  do  our  neighbour? 

Thefe  queftions  thus  decided,  cannot  yet  fup- 
ply  me  with  a  certain  application  to  practice, 
without  much  previous  explication  neceflary  for 
making  the  application  with  exac"lnefs  in  every 
cafe  which  may  offer :  for  if  the  obligation  to 
truth  is  founded  folely  on  its  utility,  how  mail  I 
eonftitute  myfelf  judge  of  this  utility?  One's  ad- 
vantage is  often  another's  prejudice;  private  in- 
tereft  is  almofl  always  in  oppofition  to  public  in- 
tereft.  How  will  I  conduct  myfelf  in  fuch  a  cafe  ? 
Muft  I  facrifice  the  intereft  of  the  abfent  to  him 
I  am  talking  with  ?  Muft  I  conceal  or  reveal  a 
T  I  truth 
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truth  which,  benefiting  one,  hurts  another  ?  Muft 
I  weigh  all  in  the  balance  of  public  good  only,  or 
in  that  of  diftributive  juftice  ;  and  am  I  certain 
of  being  acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to 
the  affair,  fo  as  to  difpenfe  the  inftruction  I  dif- 
pofe  of  by  the  rules  of  equity?  Befides,  in  exa- 
mining what  I  owe  others,  have  I  fufiiciently  ex- 
amined what  I  owe  myfelf,  what  I  owe  truth  for 
truth's  fake  ?  Though  I  do  no  harm  to  another  in 
deceiving  him,  does  it  follow  I  am  not  hurting 
myfelf;  and  does  it  fuffice  never  to  be  unjuil,  in 
order  to  be  always  innocent? 

Falfe  fpeaking  is  lying  only  in  the  intention  of 
deceiving;  and  the  intention  of  deceiving,  far  from 
being  always  joined  to  that  of  hurting,  has  fome- 
times  a  quite  contrary  end.  But  to  render  a  lie 
innocent,  it  is  not  fufficient  the  intention  of  hurt- 
ing be  not  abfolute ;  there  muft  alfo  be  a  certain- 
ty that  the  error  into  which  we  lead  thofe  we 
fpeak  to  cannot  hurt  them,  or  any  one  elfe,  in 
any  manner  whatfoever.  This  certainly  is  very 
rare  and  very  difficult;  very  feldom  can  a  lie  be 
perfectly  innocent.  To  lie  to  one's  own  advan- 
tage, is  a  cheat;  to  lie  to  another's  advantage,  is 
a  fraud:  To  lie  to  do  harm,  is  calumny;  this  is 
the  worft  fort  of  lies :  To  lie  without  profit  or 
prejudice  to  one's  felf  or  others,  is  not  lying,  it 
is  fiction. 

Fiction,  which -has  a  moral  object  in  view,  is 

called 
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apologue  or  fable :  and  as  its  object  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  no  other  than  difguifmg  ufeful  truth* 
under  agreeable  and  fenfible  forms-,  in  thefe  cafes 
a  man,  feldom  troubles  himfelf  about  concealing 
the  known  lie,  which  is  no  more  than  the  garb  of 
truth;  and  he  who  givres  a  fable  as  a  fable,  does, 
not  lie  iif  any  fort. 

There  are  other  fictions  purely  idle :  fuch  a •$• 
the  greuteft  part  of  (lories  and  romances;  which, 
without  containing  any  real  inftru&ion,  have 
no  other  objec~l  than  amufement.  Thefe,  de- 
void of  all  moral  utility,  cannot  be  rated  but  by 
the  intention  of  him  who  invents  them ;  and 
whenever  he  deals  them  out  with  affirming  them 
real  truths,  we  can  hardly  difo'wn  they  are  real 
lies.  Who,  neverthelefs,  has  ever  been  fcrupu- 
lous  on  this  fort  of  lies,  or  who  ever  feriouily  re- 
proached thofe  who  write  them  ? 

To  make  up  a  falfe  ftory  to  one's  advantage,  is 
no  lefs  lying  than  when  told  to  another's  preju- 
dice, although  the  lie  is  lefs  criminal.  To  give 
an  advantage  to  him  who  ought  not  to  have  it,  is 
to  difturb  the  courfe  of  juftice;,  falfely  to  attri- 
bute to  one's  felf  or  neighbour,  an  aft  from  which 
praife  or  blame,  inculpation  or  exculpation,  might 
refult,  is  to  do  an  unjuft  thing:  now,  every  thing 
which  contrary  to  truth  wounds  juftice,  in  what- 
ever manner  it  be,  is  a  lie.  Thefe  are  the  exacl 
T  3  limit*: 
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limits:  but  every  thing  which,  contrary  to  truth, 
in  no  wife  concerns  juftice,  is  but  fiction. 

Thofe  which  are  called  obliging  lies,  are  real 
lies;  becaufe  impofing,  whether  to  the  advantage 
of  another,  whether  to  one's  own,  is  as  unjuft  as 
to  impofe  to  his  detriment.  Whoever  commends 
or  blames,  if  not  true,  lies,  when  any  real  perfon 
is  meant.  If  an  imaginary  being  only  is  meant, 
he  may  fay  any  thing  he  pleafes,  and  not  lie,  un- 
lefs  he  judges  the  moral  of  the  facl:  he  invents> 
and  judges'  falfely ;  for  then,  although  he  does  not 
lie  in  fa£t,  he  lies  againft  moral  truth,  a  hundred 
times  more  refpedtable  than  that  of  fads. 

•    •  ROUSSEAU. 

THE  TRUTH  is  NOT  TO  BE  SPOKEN  AT 

ALL   TIMES.. 

FONTENELLE,  guided  by  the  principle  of  pub- 
lic utility,  has  defined  a  lie,  The  concealing  a  truth 
which  we  ought  to  divulge.  A  man,  leaving 
a  woman's  bed,  meets  her  hufband;  who  criesj 
Where  have  you  been  ?  What  mail  he  anfwer  ? 
Shall  he  tell  the  truth  ?  No,  fays  Fontenelle ;  bc- 
caufe  the  truth  would  then  be  of  no  ufe  to  any 
one.  Now,  Truth  herfelf  is  fubjecl:  to  the  pub- 
lic utility.  She  mould  prefide  in  the  compofition 
of  hiftory,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  arts  and  fciencesc 
flie  ought  to  be  prefent  with  the  great,  and  even 

to 
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to  fnatch  from  them  the  veil  that  hides  the  faults 
prejudicial  to  the  public  ;  but  {he  ought  never  to 
reveal  thofe  that  injure  none  but  the  man  him- 
felf.  It  is  afflicting  him  to  no  purpofe  ;  under 
the  pretence  of  fpeaking  truth,  it  is  being  cruel 
and  brutal;  inflead  of  mowing  a  love  of  truth,  it 
is  glorying  in  another's  humiliation. 

IHELVETIU&. 

TYRANNY. 

BY  a  tyrant,  is  meant  a  fovereign  who  makes 
his  humour  the  law;  who  feizes  on.  his  fubje&s 
fubftance,  and  afterwards  inlifts  them  to  go  and 
give  his  neighbours  the  like  treatment.  Thefe 
tyrants  are  not  known  in  Europe. 

Tyranny  is  diftinguifhed  into  that  of  one  per- 
£bn  and  of  many;  a  body  invading  the  rights  of 
other  bodies,  and  corrupting  the  laws  that  it  may 
exercife  a  defpotifm  apparently  legal,  is  the  latter 
tyranny ;  but  Europe  likewife  has  none  of  thefe 
tyrants. 

Under  which  tyranny  would  you  choofe  to  live  ? 
Under  none ;  but  had  I  the  option,  the  tyranny 
of  one  perfon  appears  to  me  lefs  odious  and  dread- 
ful than  that  of  many.  A  defpot  has  always  fome 
intervals  of  good  humour;  which  is  never  known 
in.  an  aflembly  of  defpots.  If  a  tyrant  has  done 
me  an  injury,  there  is  his  miflrefs,  his  confeflbr, 

or 
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or  bis  page,  by  means  of  whom  I  rn^y  appeafe 
him,  and  obtain  redrefs  j.  but  a  fet  of  fuperciliou; 
tyrants  is  in-acceflible  to  all  applications.  If  they 
are  not  unjuir.,  ftill  tbey  are  auflere  and  harm ; 
and  no  favours  are  ever  known  to  eome  from 
them. 

Under  one  defpot,  I  need  only  ft  and  up  againfh 
a  wall  wben  I  fee  bim  coming  by;  or  proftrate 
myfelf,  or  knock  my  forehead  againft  the  ground, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country:  but  un- 
der a  body  of  perhaps  a  hundred  defpots,  I  may 
be  obliged  to  repeat  this  ceremony  a  hundred 
times  a-day;  which  is  not  a  little  troublefome  to 
thofe  who  are  not  very  nimble.  Another  dif- 
agreeable  crrcumftance  is,  if  my  farm  happens  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  our  great  Lords, 
it  is  unknown  what  damages  I  am  obliged  to  put 
up  with;  and  if  I  have  a  law-fuit  with  a  relation 
of  one  of  their  High-mightrnefles,  it  will  infalli- 
bly go  againft  me.  I  am  very  much  afraid,  that 
in  this  world  things  will  come  to  fuch  a  pafs,  as 
to  have  no  other  option  than  being  either  ham- 
mer or  anvil.  Happy  he  who  gets  clear  of  this 
alternative ! 

VOLTAIRE. 
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THE  POWER  OF  ANNIHILATION  PROVES  A 
VACUUM. 

T^HOSE  who  aflert  the  impoffibility  of  /pact 
exifting  without  matter,  muft  not  only  make 
body  infinite,  but  muft  alfo  deny  a  power  in  God 
to  annihilate  any  part  of  matter.  No  one,  I  fup- 
pofe,  will  deny  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  all 
motion  that  is  in  matter,  and  fix  all  the  bodies  of 
the  univerfe  in  a  perfect  quiet  and  reft,  and  con- 
tinue them  fo  long  as  he  pleafes.  Whoever  then 
will  allow  that  God  can,  during  fuch  a  general 
reft,  annihilate  either  this  book,  or  the  body  of 
him  that  reads  it,  muft  neceflarily  admit  the  pof- 
fibility  of  a  vacuum;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the 
fpace  that  was  filled  by  the  parts  of  the  annihila- 
ted body  will  ftill  remain,  and  be  a  fpace  with- 
out 
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out  body:  for  the  circumambient  bodies  tieing  hi 
a  perfect  reft,  are  a  wall  of  adamant;  and  in  that 
ftate  make  it  a  perfect:  impoflibility  for  any  other 
body  to  get  into  that  fpace.  And  indeed  the  ne- 
ceflary  motion  of  one  particle  of  matter  into  the 
place  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter  is 
removed,  is  but  a  confequence  from  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  plenitude,  which  will  therefore  need  fome 
better  proof  than  a  fuppofed  matter  of  fact,  which 
e3&p~erimeriT:~t:an  never  make  out ;  our  own  clear 
find  diflinct  ideas  plainly  fatisfying  us,  that  there 
Js  no  necefiary  connection  between  fpace  and  fo- 
lidity,  fince  we  can  conceive  the  one  without  the 
other.  And  thofe  who  difpute  for  or  againft 
a  vacuum,  do  thereby  confefs  they  have  di- 
ftinct  ideas  of  vacuum  and  plenum,  i.  e  that 
they  have  an  idea  of  extenfion  void  of  folidfty, 
though  they  deny  its  exiftence,  or  elfe  they  dif- 
pute about  nothing  at  all.  For  they  who  fo  much 
alter  the  fignification  of  words,  as  to  call  exten- 
fion body,  and  confequently  make  the  whole  ef- 
fence  of  body  to  be  nothing  but  pure  extenfion 
without  folidity,  muft  talk  abfurdly  whenever 
they  fpeak  of  vacuum^  fince  it  is  impolTible  for 
exteniion  to  be  without  extenfion  •,  for  vacuum, 
•whether  we  affirm  or  deny  its  exiftence,  fignifics 
fpace  without  body,  whofa  very  exiftence  no  one 
can  deny  to  be  pollible,  who-  will  not  make  mat- 
ter 
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tcr  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a  power  to  anni- 
hilate any  particle  of  it. 

LOCKE. 

A  GENERAL  VlE\V  OF  HARTLEY'S  DOCTRINE 
OF  VIBRATIONS. 

SINCE  all  fenfations  and  ideas  are  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  means  of  the  external  fenfes,  or  more 
properly  by  the  nerves  belonging  to  them,  fenfa- 
tions, as  they  exift  in  the  brain,  mufl  be  fuch 
things  as  are  capable  of  being  tranfmitted  by  the 
nerves  j  and  fmce  the  nerves  and  brain  are  of  the 
fame  fubftance,  the  affection  of  a  nerve  during 
the  tranfmiflion  of  a  fenfation,  and  the  affeclion 
of  the  brain  during  the  perceived  prefence  of  it, 
are  probably  the  fame.  What  fenfations  or  ideas 
are,  as  they  exift  in  the  m/W,  or  fentient  prin- 
ciple, we  have  no  more  knowledge  of  than  we 
have  of  the  mind  or  fentient  principle  itfelf. 
Ideas  themfelves,  as  they  exift  in  the  niind,  may  be 
as  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  brain,  as 
that  peculiar  difference  of  texture  (or  rather,  as 
that  difference  in  the  rays  of  light)  which  occa- 
fions  difference  of  colour,  is  from  the  colours 
themfelves,  as  we  conceive  of  them. 

The  do£hine  of  vibrations  was  fuggeftcd  by- 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton ;  though  but  barely  propofed 
by  him  at  the  end  of  his  Principia,  and  in  the 

queries 
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queries  at  the  end  of  his  Optics,  which  are  here 
fubjoined. 

"  Do  not  rays  of  light,  in  falling  upon  the  bot- 
«*  torn  of  the  eye,  excite  vibrations  in  the  tunica 
"  retina?  Which  vibrations,  being  propagated  a- 
"  long  the  folid  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  into  the 
"  brain,  caufe  the  fenfe  of  feeing.  For  becaufe 
"  denfe  bodies  conferve  their  heat  the  longeft, 
"  the  vibrations  of  their  parts  are  of  a  lading  na- 
"  ture  -,  and  therefore  may  be  propagated  along 
"  folid  fibres  of  uniform  denfe  matter  to  a  great 
"  diitance,  for  conveying  into  the  brain  the  im- 
"  preffions  made  upon  all  the  organs  of  fenfe. 
"  For  motion,  which  can  continue  long  in  one 
"  and  the  fame  part  of  a  body,  can  be  propa- 
"  gated  a  long  way  from  one  part  to  another, 
"  fuppofing  the  body  homogeneal;  fo  that  the 
"  motion  may  not  be  reflected,  refracted,  inter- 
"  rupted,  or  difordered,  by  any  unevennefs  of  the 
«  body." 

"  Do  not'feveral  forts  of  rays  make  vibrations 
"  of  feveral  bignefles;  which,  according  to  their 
"  bignefles,  excite  fenfations  of  feveral  colours, 
"  much  after  the  manner  that  the  vibrations  of 
"  the  air  according  to  their  feveral  bignefTes  excite 
«f  fenfations  of  feveral  founds  ? — And  particularly, 
"  do  not  the  moil  refrangible  rays  excite  the  fhort- 
"  eft  vibrations  for  making  a  fenfation  of  deep  vio- 
"  let ;  the  leaft  refrangible  the  largeft,  for  ma- 
4  «'  king 
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«  king  a  fenfation  of  deep  red ;  and  the  feveral 
"  intermediate  forts  of  rays,  vibrations  of  feveral 
"  intermediate  bigneiles,  to  make  fenfations  of 
"  the  feveral  intermediate  colours  ? 

Upon  thefe  hints  Hartley  acknowledges  that 
he  built  his  whole  fyftem  of  vibrations,  which  ap- 
pear to  correfpond  to  all  that  we  know  concern- 
ing ideas  and  their  affections.  This  hypothecs 
does  not  require  that  the  nerves  be  tubes,  or  con- 
fift  of  bundles  of  tubes,  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
taining any  fluid ;  though  it  is  noway  inconfifl- 
cnt  with  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  of  that 
ftructure :  It  only  requires  that  they  be  of  fuch 
a  texture,  that  if  their  extreme  parts  be  put  into 
a  vibratory  motion,  that  motion  may  be  freely 
propagated  to  the  brain,  and  be  continued  there. 

Now,  that  the  nerves  may  be  of  a  conftitution 
that  will  admit  of  this,  cannot  be  denied,  though 
the  ftruclure  which  this  purpofe  requires  be  ever 
fo  exquifite;  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
all  bodies  whatever  do  actually  poflefs  this  very 
property,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  conftituent  particles  not  being  in 
a£lual  contact  with  each  other,  but  kept  at  a  cer- 
tain diftance  from  one  another  by  a  repulfive 
power.  That  fenfations  are  tranfmitted  to  the 
brain  in  the  form  of  vibrations,  is  rendered  very 
probable  from  the  well-known  phenomena  of 
the  more  perfect  fenfes,  as  thofe  of  feeing  and 
VOL,  IV.  U  f  hearing. 
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hearing.  That  the  retina  is  affected  with  a  tre- 
mulous motion,  in  confequence  of  the  action  of 
the  rays  of  light,  is  evident  from  the  impreffion 
continuing  fome  time  and  dying  away  gradually, 
after  the  caufe  of  the  impreflion  has  been  remo- 
ved. It  feems  certain,  that  no  perfon  can  keep 
his  eye  fixed  on  a  luminous  object  and  afterwards 
fhut  it,  and  obfcrve  how  the  impreffion  goes  off, 
and  imagine  that  the  retina  was  affected  in  any 
other  manner  than  with  a  tremulous  or  a  vibra- 
tory motion.  And  is  it  not  moft  probable,  not 
to  fay  certain,  that  fmce  the  impreffion  is  actu- 
ally tranfmitted  to  the  brain,  it  muft  be  by  means 
of  the  fame  kind  of  motion  by  which  the  extre- 
mity of  the  nerve  was  affected,  that  is,  a  vibra- 
tory one?  And  fince  the  brain  itfelf  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  nerves,  is  it 
not  equally  evident,  that  the  affection  of  the  brain 
correfponding  to  a  fenfattan,  and  confequently  to 
an  idea,  is  a  vibratory  motion  of  its  parts? 

Now,  fmce  the  texture  of  all  the  nerves  is  at 
leaft  nearly  the  fame,  it  will  follow  by  analogy, 
that  if  any  one  of  them  tranfmit  fenfations  by  a 
vibratory  motion  of  its  parts,  all  the  reft  do  fo 
too.  That  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  auditory  nerve, 
is  probable,  independently  of  any  argument  of 
analogy  from  the  optic  nerve.  For  what  is  more 
probable  and  natural,  than  to  imagine  that  the 
tremulous  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  in 

which 
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which  found  confifts,  muft,  fmce  it  a£ls  by  fuc- 
ceffive  impulfes,  communicate^  tremulous  motion 
to  the  particles  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  that  the 
fame  tremulous  motion  is  propagated  to  the  brain, 
and  diffufed  into  it  ?  It  is  not  neceflary  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the 
air  and  thofe  of  the  particles  of  the  nerves  arefyn- 
chrcnous,  fmce  even  the  vibration  of  a  mufical 
ftring  will  affect  another  an  octave  above  or  an 
octave  below  it. 

That  vibrations,  correfponding  to  all  the  varie- 
ties of  fenfations  and  ideas  that  ever  take  place 
in  any  human  mind,  'may  take  place  in  the  fame 
brain  at  the  fame  time,  can  create  no  difficulty  to 
any  perfon  who  confiders  the  capacity  of  the  air 
itfelf  to  tranfmit  different  vibrations,  without  li- 
mits, at  the  fame  inftant  of  time.  In  a  concert, 
in  which  ever  fo  many  inftruments  are  employed, 
a  perfon  (killed  in  mufic  is  able  to  attend  to  which 
of  them  all  he  pleafes.  At  the  fame  time  ever  fo 
many  perfons^  may  be  fpeaking,  and  founds  of  o- 
ther  kinds  may  be  made,  each  of  which  is  tranf- 
mirted  without  any  interruption  from  the  reft. 
How  infinitely  complex  muft  be  the  vibration  of 
the  air  a  little  above  the  flreets  of  fuch  a  city  as 
London :  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
each  found  has  its  proper  effect,  and  might  be  at- 
tended to  feparately  by  an  ear  fufficiently  exquifite. 
That  vibrations  which  are  nearly  jfochronous  af- 
U2 
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feft  and  modify  one  another,  fo  as  to  become  per- 
fecHy  fo,  fufficiently  correfponds  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  ideas,  and  therefore  makes  no  objection 
to  this  doftrine. 

The  differences  of  which  vibrations  affecting 
the  brain  are  fufficient  to  correfpond  to  all  the 
differences  which  we  obferve  in  our  original  ideas 
or  fenfations.  The  difference  in  the  degree  of 
vibration  correfponding  to  the  fame  found  made 
weaker  or  ftronger,  is  confiderable.  The  differ- 
ence in  kind  correfponding  to  the  difference  of 
tone,  is  dill  more  confiderable.  And,  further,  one 
vibration  in  the  brain  may  be  diftinguiihed  from 
another  by  its  place)  in  confequence  of  its  prin- 
cipally affecting  a  particular  region  of  the  brain, 
and  alfo  in  its  line  of  direction,  as  entering  by  a 
particular  nerve. 

If  thefe  original  differences  in  vibrations  are 
fufficient  to  correfpond  to  all  the  varieties  of  our 
original  and  Jimple  ideas,  the  combinations  of 
them  mufl  be  equal  in  both  cafes ;  fo  that  the 
number  of  complex  ideas  creates  no  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty. In  fact,  however,  fome  mechanical  af- 
fection of  the  nerves  and  brain  mufl  neceffarily 
correfpond  to  all  our  fenfations  and  ideas. 

Befides  the  four  differences  abovementioned, 
which  alone  are  infifted  on  by  Hartley,  there  may 
be  a  further  difference  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
nerves  belonging  to  the  different  fenfesj  or  there 

may 
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may  be  fo  many  circumftances  that  affect  or  mo- 
dify their  vibrations,  that  they  may  be  as  diftio- 
guifhable  from  one  another  as  different  human 
voices  founding  the  fame  note  j  and  probably  no 
two  individuals  of  the  human  race  can  found  the 
fame  note  fo  much  alike,  as  that  they  could  not 
be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another. 

There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  conceiving, 
that,  in  a  fubftance  not  fluid  like  the  air,  but  fo- 
lid,  though  foft,  like  the  brain,  a  vibration  affec- 
ting any  part  of  it  will  leave  that  part  difpofed  to 
vibrate  in  that  particular  manner  rather  than  in 
any  other  ;  fo  that  a  fcccnd  impreJJIon  of  the  fame 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  zfirft:  which  may  in 
fome  mcafure  explain  the  difference  between  a 
new  fenfation,  and  the  repetition  of  an  old  one. 
But  thefe  are  chiefly  diilinguifhable  from  one  an- 
other by  the  difference  of  their  affectations,  both 
with  other  ideas,  and  with  a  different  ftate  of  the 
inind  or  brain  in  a  variety  of  refpe£ts. 

Alfo  one  vibration  having  been  fufficiently  im- 
preffed,  it  may  be  conceived  "that  the  region  of 
the  brain  affedted  by  it  will  retain  a  difpofition  to 
the  fame  vibrations  in  preference  to  others :  fo 
that  thefe  vibrations  may  take  place  from  other 
caufes  than  the  original  one.  But  thefe  vibra- 
tions will  neceffarily  differ  confiderably  in  ftrength 
and  other  circumftanccs  from  original  vibrations; 
which  provides  for  the  difference  between  the 
U  3  ideas 
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ideas  of  prefent  objects,  and  the  fame  idea  exci- 
ted without  the  prefence  of  the  object.  Thus 
circles  of  colours  may  be  excited  by  prefling  the 
eye  with  the  finger,  and  by  other  caufes ;  which, 
however,  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  a  limilar 
affection  of  the  retina  by  the  impreflion  of  rays 
of  light. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  thefe  vibrations  in  the  brain, 
differing  chiefly  in  degree,  might  be  liable  to  be 
miftaken  for  one  another;  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that,  in  fact,  mankind  are  fubject  to  fallacies  and 
miftakes  from  this  fource;  very  vivid  ideas  actu- 
ally impofing  upon  the  mind,  fo  that  they  are  mif- 
taken for  realities,  as  in  dreams  and  reveries,  e- 
fpecially  in  cafes  of  madnefs.  This  fuppofition  of 
the  particles  of  the  brain  retaining  a  difpofition 
to  vibrate  as  they  have  formerly  vibrated,  will  be 
rendered  more  probable  from  confidering  that  all 
folid  fubftances  feem  to  retain  a  difpofition  to  con- 
tinue in  any  Hate  before  imprefled.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  a  bow  of  any  kind  that  has  been  bent,  does  not 
reftore  itfelf  to  the  fame  form  that  it  had  before, 
but  leans  a  little  to  the  other,  in  confequence  of 
the  fpheres  of  attraction  and  repulfion  belonging 
to  the  feveral  particles  having  been  altered  by  the 
change  of  their  fituation.  Something  fimilar  to 
this  may  take  place  with  refpect  to  the  brain. 

The  phenomena  of  vibrations  correfpond  hap- 
pily enough  to  the  difference  between  pleafure- 

able 
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able  and  painful  fenfations;  becaufe  they  feem  ta 
differ  only  in  degree,  and  to  pafs  infenfibly  into 
one  another.  Thus  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth 
is  pleafure,  and  the  pleafure  increafes  with  the 
heat  to  a  certain  degree,  at  which  it  begins  to  be 
painful ;  and  beyond  this  the  pain  increafes  with 
a  degree  of  heat,  juft  as  the  pleafure  had  done 
before.  Hartley  conjectures,  and  it  feenis  pro- 
bable enough,  that  the  limit  of  pleafure  and  pain 
is  the/olution  of  continuity  in  the  particles  of  the 
nerves  and  brain  occafioned  by  the  vigorous  vi- 
brations which  accompany  the  fenfe  of  pain. 

If  it  be  admitted,  that  vibrations  in  the  brain 
may  accompany  and  be  the  caufe  of  all  our  ideas, 
there  remains  only  one  property  of  ideas,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  mind  relating  to  them;  to  which,  if 
the  doctrine  of  vibrations  can  be  fuppofed  to  cor- 
refpond,  the  whole  theory  will  be  eftablifhed;  and 
that  is,  the  affbciation  of  ideas.  For  this  fingle  pro- 
perty comprehends  all  the  other  affections  of  our 
ideas,  and  thereby  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind,  and  what  we  ufually  call  its 
different  operations  with  refpect  to  fenfations  and 
ideas  of  every  kind. 

Now,  if  two  different  vibrations  take  place  in 
the  brain  at  the  fame  time,  it  cannot  be  but  they 
will  a  little  alter  or  modify  one  another,  fo  that 
the  particles  of  the  medullary  fubftance  will  not 
vibrate  precifely  as  they  would  have  done  if  they 

had 
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had  taken  place  feparatelyj  but  each  of  them  will 
vibrate  as  acted  upon  by  two  impulfes  at  the 
fame  time:  and  all  the  particles  being  acted  upon 
in  the  fame  manner,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  if, 
from  any  caufe  whatever,  one  of  thefe  vibrations 
{hall  be  excited,  the  other^will  be  excited  alib :  fo 
that  the  whole  ftate  of  the  brain  will  exactly  re- 
femble  what  it  was  before:  and  this  feems  to  cor- 
refpond  fufficiently  to  the  recollection  of  one  idea 
by  means  of  another. 

•  This  theory  of  Dr  Hartley's  makes  it  probable 
that  the  Creator  hath  formed  a  mafs  of  matter 
like  the  brain  with  fuch  exquifite  powers,  with 
refpect  to  vibrations,  as  is  fufficient  for  all  the 
purpofes  abovementioned  j  though  the  particulars 
«xf  its  conftitution,  and  mode  of  affection,  may 
far  exceed  our  comprehenfion ;  but  which  may 
be  further  improved  by  thofe  who  are  converfant 
in  medical  and  anatomical  inquiries. 

It  may  ftagger,  indeed,  fome  pcrfons,  that  fo 
much  of  the  bufmefs  of  thinking  fhould  be  made 
to  depend  upon  mere  matter,  as  the  doctrine  of 
vibrations  fuppofes.  For,  in  fact,  it  leaves  no- 
thing to  the  province  of  any  other  principle  ex- 
cept the  frniple  power  of  perception  :  fo  that  if  it 
were  poflible  that  matter  could  be  endued  with 
this  property,  immateriality,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
fuppofed  to  belong  to  man,  would  be  excluded 
altogether.  PHIESTLEY. 

No 
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No  ACTION  VICIOUS  UNLESS  INJURIOUS 
TO  SOCIETY.  . 

AN  action  not  mifchievous  to  any  body,  nei- 
ther actually  nor  probably,  directly  nor  confe- 
quentially,  is  no  fin.  To  talk  of  an  a£lion  mif- 
chievous to  God,  is  impiety  and  nonfenfe.  An 
action  mifchievous  to  a  mansfelf  alone  is  nujiii, 
but  a  piece  of  folly ;  and  all  that  is  to  be  faid  of 
it  is,  he  muft  bear  the  confequences.  An  action 
mifchievous  to  others  is  indeed  a  fin,  and  as  fuch 
it  mull  continue :  all  pretences  of  making  it  as  if 
it  had  never  been,  are  as  vain  as  they  are  perni- 
cious; it  muft  go  to  the  bad  fide  of  a  man's  cha- 
racter, and  there  remain :  there  is  but  one  way  of 
making  up  for  it,  which  is,  to  do  another  as  pro- 
fitable to  fociety  as  that  is  mifchievous. 

The  whole  affair  of  atonements  is,  as  Bifhop 
Warburton,  after  Plutarch,  calls  it,  a  foolifh  bu- 
finefs,  the  dependence  of  the  fuperftitious.  The 
Almighty,  according  to  Lord  Kames,  who  deems 
it  "  the  moil  important  of  all  truths,"  admits  of 
no  compofition  for  fin.  A  notion,  fays  he, 
prevailed  in  the  darker  ages  of  the  world,  of  a 
fubftitute  in  punifhment,  who  undertakes  the 
debt,  and  fuffers  the  punifhment  that  another  me- 
rits. Traces  of  this  opinion  are  found  in  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 

other 
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other  heathen  nations.  Among  them,  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  Deity  were  grofs,  and  thofe  of  mo- 
rality not  lefs  fo.  *  * 

VIRTUE. 

WHAT  is  virtue  ?  Doing  good  to  others.  How- 
can  I  give  the  name  of  virtue  to  any  one  but  to 
him  who  does  me  good  ?  I  am  in  want,  you  re- 
lieve me ;  I  am  in  danger,  you  come  to  my  afliil- 
ance ;  I  have  been  deceived,  you  tell  me  the  truth ; 
I  am  ill  ufed,  you  comfort  me  ;  I  am  ignorant, 
you  inftrucl:  me  :  I  muft  fay,  then,  you  are  vir- 
tuous. But  what  will  become  of  the  cardinal 
and  theological  virtues  ?  Let  them  ever  remain 
in  the  fchools. 

What  is  your  temperance  to  me  ?  It  is  no  more 
than  an  obfervance  of  a  rule  of  health :  you  will 
be  the  better  for  it ;  and  much  good  may  it  do 
you.  If  you  have  faith  and  hope,  better  ftill ; 
they  will  procure  you  eternal  life.  Your  theolo- 
gical virtues  are  heavenly  gifts  ;  and  thofe  you 
call  cardinal,  are  excellent  qualities  for  your  guid- 
ance in  life  ;  but  relatively  to  your  neighbour, 
they  are  no  virtues.  The  .prudent  man  does  good 
to  himfelf ;  the  virtuous  to  men  in  general.  Very 
well  was  it  faid  by  St  Paul,  that  charity  is  betteK 
than  faith  and  hope. 

But  how!  are  no  virtues  to  be  admitted  but 

thofe 
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thofe  by  which  others  are  benefited  ?  No  indeech 
We  live  in  a  fociety ;  confequently,  there  is  no- 
thing truly  good  to  us,  but  what  is  for  the  good 
of  fuch  fociety.  If  a  hermit  is  fober  and  devout, 
and,  among  other  mortifications,  wears  a  fackcloth 
fhirt ;  fuch  a  one  I  fet  down  as  a  faint :  But  be- 
fore I  (hall  ftyle  him  virtuous,  let  him  do  fome 
act  of  virtue  which  will  promote  the  well-being 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Whrlft  he  lives  by  him- 
felf,  to  us  he  is  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  he  is  no- 
thing. If  StBnHW  reconciled  families,  and  relie- 
ved the  indigent,  he  was  virtuous ;  if  he  prayed 
and  fafted  in  the  defert,  he  was  a  faint.  Among 
men  virtue  is  a  mutual  exchange  of  kindnefles  ; 
and  whoever  declines  fuch  exchanges  ought  not 
to  be  reckoned  a  member  of  fociety.  Were 
that  faint  to  live  in  the  world,  probably  he  would 
do  good  in  it;  but  whilft  he  keeps  out  of  it,  the 
world  will  only  do  his  faintfhip  juflice  in  not  al- 
lowing him  to  be  virtuous.  He  may  be  good  to 
himfelf,  but  not  to  us. 

But,  fay  you,  if  a  hermit  be  given  to  drunken- 
nefs,  fenfuality,  and  private  debauchery,  he  is  a 
vicious  man;  confequently,with  the  oppofite  qua- 
lities, he  is  virtuous.  That  is  what  I  cannot  come 
into.  If  he  has  thofe  faults,  he  is  a  very  filthy 
man  ;  but  with  regard  to  fociety,  as  it  is  not  hurt 
by  his  infamies,  he  is  not  vicious,  wicked,  or  de- 
ferving  of  punilhment.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that 

were 
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were  he  to  return  into  fociety,  he  would  do  muck 
harm,  and  prove  a  very  bad  man.  Of  this  there 
is  a  greater  probability,  than  that  the  temperate 
and  chafte  hermit  will  be  a  good  man  ;  for  in 
public  life  faults  increafe,  and  good  qualities  di- 
minifli. 

A  much  ftronger  objection  is,  that  Nero,  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  other  fuch  moniters,  did  fome 
good  things.  I  take  upon  me  to  anfwer,  that 
when  they  did  fo  they  were  virtuous. 

Some  divines,  fo  far  from  allowing  that  excel- 
lent emperor  Antoninus  to  have  been  a  good  man, 
reprefent  him  as  a  conceited  Stoic,  who,  befules 
ruling  over  men,  coveted  their  efteem ;  that  hi 
all  the  good  he  did  to  mankind,  his  own  reputa- 
tation  was  the  end  ;  that  his  juftice,  application, 
and  benevolence,  proceeded  purely  from  vanity; 
and  that  his  virtues  were  a  downright  impofition 
on  the  world.  At  this  I  cannot  forbear  crying  out, 
O !  my  God,  be  pleafed,  in  thy  goodnefs,  often  to 
give  us  fuch  hypocrites. 

VOLTAIRE. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

VIRTUE  confifts  in  the  knowledge  of  what 

men  owe  to  each  other ;  and  confequently  fup- 

pofes   the  formation  of  focieties.     Before    this 

formation,  what  good  or  evil  could  be  done  to 

4  a 
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a  fociety  not  yet  exifhing  ?  A  man  of  the  woods, 
a  man  naked  and  without  language,  might  eafily 
acquire  a  clear  idea  of  ftrength  and  wcaknefs, 

but  not  of  juftice  and  equity. A  man  born 

in  a  defert  ifland,  and  abandoned  to  himfelf,  would 
live  there  without  vice  or  virtue.  He  could  not 
cxercife  either  of  them.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
underftand  by  the  words  virtuous  and  vicious  ? 
Actions  ufeful  or  detrimental  to  fociety. 

Virtue  is  nothing  more  than  the  defire  of  pub- 
lic happinefs.  The  general  welfare  is  the  ob- 
jecl:  of  virtue  ;  and  the  actions  it  enjoins,  are  the 
means  it  employs  to  accomplim  that  object.  The 
idea  of  virtue  muft,  therefore,  be  every  where  the 
fame. — If  in  various  ages  and -countries  men  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  different  ideas  of  virtue  ;  if 
philofophers  have,  in  confequence,  treated  the 
idea  of  virtue  as  arbitrary,  it  is  becaufe  they  have 
taken  for  virtue  itfelf  the  feveral  means  it  makes 
life  of  to  accomplim  its  object ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  feveral  actions  it  enjoins.  Thefe  actions  have 
certainly  been  fometimes  very  different,  becaufe 
the  interefts  of  nations  change  j  and, '  aftly,  becaufe 
the  public  good  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  pro- 
moted by  different  means. — The  word  virtue 
frequently  excites  in  the  mind  very  different  ideas, 
according  to  o.ur  ftate  and  fituation,  the  foeiety  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  age  and  country  in  which 
we  were  born.  If  a  younger  brother,  according 
VOL.  IV.  X  f  to 
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to  the  cuftom  of  Normandy,  fhould  avail  himfelf, 
like  Jacob,  of  the  hunger  or  third  of  the  elder,  to 
diveft  him  of  his  primogeniture,  he  would  be  de- 
clared a  cheat  by  all  the  tribunals.  If  a  man,  by 
the  example  of  David,  mould  caufe  the  hufband 
of  his  miftrefs  to  be  facrificed,  he  would  be  rec- 
koned, not  among  the  number  of  the  virtuous,  but 
of  villains.  It  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  fay 
he  made  a  good  end ;  aflaflins  fometimes  do  the 
fame,  but  are  never  propofed  as  models  of  virtue. 
• The  entrance  of  foreign  merchandife,  per- 
mitted to-day  in  Germany,  as  advantageous  to  its 
commerce  and  conformable  to  the  good  of  the 
ftate,  may  be  to-morrow  forbid.  To-morrow  the 
purchafer  may  be  declared  criminal,  if  by  fome 
circumftances  that  purchafe  become  prejudicial 
to  the  national  intereft.  The  fame  actions  may, 
therefore,  become  fucceflively  ufeful  and  prejudi- 
cial to  a  nation,  and  merit  by  turns  the  name  of 
virtuous  and  vicious.,  without  the  idea  of  virtue 
fuffering  any  change,  or  ceafing  to  be  the  fame. 

HELVETIUS. 

FALSITY  OF  HUMAN  VIRTUES. 

WHEN  the  Duke  de  Rochefoucault  had  pub- 
limed  his  Thoughts  on  Self-Love^  one  M.  Efprit, 
of  the  Oratory,  wrote  a  captious  book,  ihtitled  the 
Falfity  of  Human  Virtues.  This  genius  fays  there 

is 
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is  no  fuch  thing  as  virtue  ;  but  attheclofe  of  eve- 
ry chapter,  kindly  refers  his  readers  to  Chri- 
ftian  charity  :  So  that,  according  to  M-.  Efprit, 
neither  Cato,  nor  Ariftides,  nor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
nor  Epidtetus,  were  good  men  ;  and  a  good  reafon 
why,  thefe  are  only  found  among  Chriftians. 
Again,  among  Chriftians,  the  Catholics  are  the 
only  virtuous  j  and  among  the  Catholics  the  Je- 
fuits,  enemies  to  the  Oratorians,  fhould  have  been 
excepted  :  therefore  there  is  fcarce  any  virtue  on 
earth  but  among  the  enemies  of  the  Jefuits. 

This  Sieur  Efprit  fets  out  with  faying,  That 
prudence  is  not  a  virtue  ;  and  his  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  it  is  often  miftaken  :  which  is  as  much 
as  to  fay,  Caefar  was  nothing  of  a  foldier,  becaufc 
he  had  the  worft  of  it  at  Dyrachium. 

Had  this  reverend  (gentleman  been  a  philofo- 
pher,  he  would  not  have  treated  of  prudence  a« 
a  virtue,  but  as  a  talent,  a  happy  and  ufeful  qua- 
lity ;  for  a  villain  may  be  very  prudent,  and  I  have 
known  fuch.  The  madnefs  of  pretending  that 
virtue  is  the  portion  only  of  us  and  our  parti- 
fans  ! 

What  is  virtue,  my  friend  ?  It  is  doing  good. 
Do  me  fome,  and  that  is  enough :  as  for  your 
motive,  that  you  may  keep  to  yourfelf.  How  ! 
According  to  you,  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  Prefident  de  Thou  and  Ravaillac ;  between 
Cicero  and  that  wretch  Popilius,  whofe  life  he 
X  2  had 
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had  fared,  and  who  yet  hired  himfelf  to  cut  off 
his  head.  You  will  pronounce  Epicletus  and 
Porphyry  to  be  rafcals,  becaufe  they  did  not  hold 
with  our  doctrines.  Such  infolence  is  quite  fhockr 
ing ;  but  I  have  done,  left  I  grow  warm. 

VOLTAIRE. 

VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

VIRTUE  is  not  a  mere  name.  But  to  this 
name  different  men  annex  different  ideas.  Hence 
the  different  explications  of  philofopers  and  their 
different  doctrines. — All,  however,  feem  to  agree 
in  the  following  points:  i.  That  virtue  is  the 
fburce  of  good  actions,  tending  to  general  utili- 
ty ;  and  that  a  virtuous  man  has  a  propenfity  to 
good  a£hons.  2.  That  virtue  is  a  noble,  refpe&a- 
ble  quality  in  man  ;  that  the  virtuous  man  is  efti- 
mable.  3.  Virtue  requires  to  love  what  is  good 
and  right ;  the  virtuous  man  does  with  pleafure, 
and  out  of  propenfity,  what  is  right.  4.  But  every 
propenfity  or  inclination  to  do  what  is  good,  is  not 
virtue  j  it  is  not  a  tranfitory  and  changeable,  but 
a  conftant  propenfity  to  good,  that  makes  a  man 
virtuous :  And  perfect  virtue  is  a  propenfity  to- 
wards performing  all  the  different  kinds  of. good 
juStions. 

Virtue,  thence,  is  a  predominant  propenfity  to 
do  what  is  right ;  or  it  confifts  in  a  ftrength  of 

mind 
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mind  to  follow,  in  preference  .to  any  other  mo- 
tive, the  knowledge  of  what  is  right. 

Virtue,  confequently,  implies  more  than  inno- 
cence. A  propenfity  to  good,  grounded  merely 
on  the  fear  of  punijbment,  or  on  filfifb  views, 
and  rendered  a£Uve  by  fuch  motives,  is  not  vir- 
tue ;  neither  is  a  bhnd  inclination,  without  any 
diftincl:  view,  to  be  named  virtue. 

How  docs  honcfty  {land  in  comparifon  with 
virtue  ?  Though  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  vir 
frcbuS)  or  what  we  call  the  honell  man,  the  man 
of  character,  muft  poffefs  virtue,  and  that  thq 
virtuous  is  an  honeft  man ;  ftill  it  feems,  that  meu 
obferve  fome  difference  when  they  pvaife  his  in- 
tegrity orhonefty,  and  when  they  praife  his  virtue. 
Virtue  feems  more  properly  to  fhow  itfelf  by  ex- 
ertion, and  is  only  efteemed  according  to  the  ac- 
tions of  a  man  :  whereas  honefty  (integrity)  {how* 
itfelf  already  in  fentiments  and  principles,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  man  determines  the  value  of 
actions. 

There  is  but  one  virtue  :  This  has  its  founda- 
tion in  the  propenfity  feated  in  the  heart  of  a 
man.  Where  this  inclination,  or  propenfity,  i> 
wanting,  there  is  not  virtue,  notwithstanding  all 
external  appearance.  Not  every  inclination  to  do 
a  good  action,  nor  every  good  a£lion  performed, 
is  virtue  :  Virtue  requires  a  predominant  propen- 
fity to  follow  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  right. 
X3  Vir- 
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Virtue  cannot  be  eftimated  from  actions  alone  ; 
it  depends  likewife  on  internal  fentiments. 

Vice,  or  a  vicious  character,  confifts  in  the 
propenfity  to  act  againfl  what  is  known  to  the 
agent  to  be  wrong ;  in  the  promptitude  or  thought 
of  mind  to  be  led  by  bad  motives  to  act  againft 
good  ones. 

Vicioufnefs,  therefore,  firfl,  fuppofes  know- 
ledge. Vices  committed  from  ignorance,  do  not 
prove  vicioufnefs  of  character.  Ignorance  may 
be  culpable,  fmce  it  may  be  the  confequence  of 
vicioufnefs :  but  a  perfon  may  aft  wrong  with- 
out being  confcious  of  it ;  he  may  even  think 
fuch  actions  to  be  good  or  indifferent,  and  defift 
from  them  as  foon  as  he  knows  them  to  be  bad. 
Iti  this  cafe,  his  propenfity  is  not  yet  vice. 

Secondly,  It  confifts  in  fome  predominant  paffion; 
Suggeftions  of  paffion  to  which  a  man  does  not 
yield,  but  refifts  from  the  recollection  of  his  prin- 
ciples or  the  prevalence  of  a  ftronger  feeling; 
finglebad  actions,  without  the  habit,  which  mow 
only  that  man  may  err ;  do  not  prove  a  man  to 
be  vicious.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  a  man  may 
be  bad,  be  of  a  depraved  character,  have  ftrong 
internal  propenfities  to  vice,  though  there  has 
not  yet  appeared  any  -thing  criminal  in  his  ex* 
ternal  conduct. 

Thirdly,  A  predominant  propenfity  to  do  things-, 
though  known  to  be  bad,  fhows  vicioufnefs. — 

But 
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But  there  are  degrees  of  honefty,  as  well  as  of 
depravity  or  vice.  FEPER. 


VIRTUOUS. 

THE  title  of  virtuous  can  only  be  given  to  thofe 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  virtuous  actions  ; 
becaufe  it  is  not  one  fingle  honeft  action,  more 
than  one  fingle  ingenious  idea,  that  will  gain  us 
the  title  of  virtuous  and  witty.  There  is  not  that 
penurious  wretch  on  earth,  who  has  not  once  be- 
haved with  generofity ;  nor  a  liberal  perfon,  who 
has  not  once  been  parfimonious ;  no  villain,  who 
has  not  done  a  good  action  ;  no  perfon  fo  ftupid, 
who  has  not  uttered  one  fmart  fentence  ;  and,  in 
fine,  no  man  who,  on  infpecting  certain  actions 
of  his  life,  will  not  feem  poflefled  of  all  the  oppo- 
fite  virtues  and  vices. 

HELVETIUS. 

VIRTUOUS    MAN. 

THE  virtuous  man  is  not  he  who  facrifices  his 
pleafures,  habits,  and  ftrongeft  paffions,  to  the 
public  welfare ;  fince  it  is  impofiible  that  fuch  a 
man  mould  exift.  He,  who  to  be  virtuous  muft 
always  conquer  his  inclinations,  mufl  neceflarily 
be  a  wicked  man.  The  meritorious  virtues  are 
never  certain  and  infallible  virtues.  In  the  Ha- 

ram, 
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ram,  it  is  not  to  the  meritorious  virtues,  but  to 
impotency,  that  the  Grand  Seignior  inftructs  his 
women.  It  is  impoflible,  in  practice,  for  a  man 
to  deliver  himfelf  up,  in  a  manner,  daily  to  a  war 
with  the  paffions,  without  lofing  many  battles. 
The  virtuous  man  is  he  whofe  ftrongeft  pailion 
is  fo  conformable  to  the  general  intereft,  that 
he  is  almoft  conftantly  neceffitated  to  be  virtuous. 
For  this  reafon,  he  approaches  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion, and  has  a  greater  claim  to  the  name  of  be- 
ing a  virtuous  man,  who  requires  ftronger  mo- 
tives of  pleafure,  and  a  more  powerful  intereft, 
in  order  to  determine  him  to  do  a  bad  action,  than 
are  neceffary  to  his  performing  a  good  one ;  and 
confequently  fuppofes  that  he  has  a  greater  paf- 
fion  for  virtue  than  for  vice. 

Csefar  was,  without  doubt,  not  the  moft  virtu- 
ous among  the  Romans ;  yet  if  he  would  not  re- 
nounce the  title  of  a  good  citizen,  without  taking 
that  of  the  mafter  of  the  world,  we  have  not  a 
right  to  banifh  him  from  the  clafs  of  virtuous  men^ 
In  faft,  among  the  virtuous,  who  really  deferve 
that  title,  how  few  are  there  who,  if  placed  in  the 
fame  circumftances  as  Casfar  was,  would  rcfufe 
the  fceptre  of  the  world  ;  efpecially  if,  like  Crcfar, 
they  thought  they  had  thofe  fuperior  talents  that 
fecure  the  fuccefs  of  great  enterprifes  ?  Lefs  abi- 
Jities  would,  perhaps,  render  them  better  citi- 
zens ;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  virtue,  fupported 
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by  a  greater  anxiety  for  the  fuccefs,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  fo  bold  a 
proje£h  Indeed,  fometimes  a  want  of  talents 
preferves  us  from  vice  ;  and  frequently  to  the 
fame  defe£t  we  owe  all  our  virtues. 

We  are,  on  the  contrary,  lefs  virtuous  as  lefs 
powerful  motives  lead  us  to  the  commifiion  of  a 
crime.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  that  of  fome  of  the 
Emperors  of  Morocco,  who,  folely  from  the  mo- 
tive of  making  a  parade  of  their  dexterity,  would 
with  one  blow  of  a  fabre,  in  mounting  a  horfe, 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  groom  who  held  the  ftir- 
rup. 

This  is  what  diilinguifhes  the  virtuous  from 
the  vicious  man,  in  a  manner  the  moft  clear,  pre- 
cife,  and  conformable  to  experience.  On  this  plan 
the  public  might  make  an  exacl:  thermometer, 
which  would  {how  the  various  degrees  of  virtue 
and  vice  in  each  citizen,  if,  by  penetrating  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heart,  we  could  difcover  there  the 
value  each  fets  on  virtue.  But  the  impoffibility 
of  arriving  at  this  knowledge,  forces  us  to  judge 
of  men  only  by  their  adlions ;  a  judgment  ex- 
tremely faulty  in  every  particular,  but,  on  the 
whole,  fufiiciently  conformable  to  the  general  in- 
tereft,  and  almoft  as  ufcful  as  if  it  were  juft. 

HELVETIUS. 

CHA- 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  VIRTUOUS  MAN. 


VIRTUE,  confidered  by  itfelf,  is  a  propenfity 
of  the  heart.  But  what  qualities  are,  befules  this 
propenfity,  required  for  true  virtue  ?  In  what 
'confifts  the  whole  character  of  the  virtuous  man  ? 
Does  virtue  require  certain  mental  faculties  (qua- 
lities of  the  intellect);  or  are  mental  qualities  in- 
different, if  only  the  heart  be  good  ?  Is  a  certain 
exterior,  or  a  certain  fituation  with  regard  to  for- 
tune, required  for  virtue  ?  Ought  the  viruous  man 
to  be  low,  poor,  and  defpifed  ;  and  ought  his  ap- 
pearance to  be  melancholy,  fad,  and  miferablc? 
All  thefe  queftions  are  eaiily  anfwered,  if  the 
true  definition  of  virtue  be  properly  confidered. 

From  the  connexion  of  the  will  and  the  intel- 
lect, it  already  appears,  that  intellect  is  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  virtue  :  and  it  is  thus  prin- 
cipally that  virtue  diftinguifh.es  itfelf,  not  only  as 
a  reafonable  goodnefs  (good  will  and  benevolence) 
from  what  is  commonly  called  a  good  heart  ;  but 
likewife  as  a  wife  general  love  of  good,  from  en- 
tkujtafm. 

It  hence,  likewife,  appears,  in  what  relation  ivif- 
dom  and  virtue  ftand  to  each  other.  It  would  be 
txgainft  generally  adopted  notions,  if  one  were  to 
fay,  that  virtue  may  confift  with  folly,  and  wif- 
with  vicioufnefs.  Wifdom,  however,  and 

virtu« 
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virtue  are,  notwithstanding,  not  fynonymous: 
Wifdom  is  rather  grounded  on  intellectual  qua- 
lities which  lead  the  will  to  good  ;  virtue  is  an 
inclination  of  the  heart,  but  founded  on  a  wife 
manner  of  thinking. 

FEI>ER. 

TRAITS  OF  THE  PERFECT  CHARACTER  OF  A 
WISE,  VIRTUOUS,  OR  AN  HONEST  GOOD 
MAN. 


i.  19.  fays,  The  virtuous,  the  true 
wife  man,  diftinguimes  himfelf,  not  by  a  peculiar 
drefs,  not  by  fingle  a&ions,  words,  and  gefturcs, 
but  by  his  whole  conduct.  One  view  mufl  ap- 
pear in  all  his  actions  ;  the  view  to  do  as  much 
good  by  his  exiftence  as  poflible. 

He  is  not  merely  a  good  citizen,  a  faithful  huf- 
band,  and  ferviceable  friend  :  he  is  a  philan- 
thropift. 

Forefight  and  prudence,  in  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  keeps  him  equally  diO  ant  from  enthufi- 
afm,  which  clouds  the  judgment,  as  from  levity. 

He  ftudies  his  duties,  in  order  to  execute 
them. 

He  will  not  be  without  fault,  becatife  he  is  a 
man  ;  but  he  will  never  be  indifferent  about  his 
faults.  He  will  not  indulge,  let  take  root,  or  be 
governed  by  bad  paflions  or  inclinations,  under  the 

name 
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•name  of  •weakness ;  but  he  will  be  active  againft 
.indulging  them  :  he  will  haften  to  mend  his  com- 
mitted errors ;  they  will  redouble  his  ardour;  they 
will  render  him  more  attentive  to  himfelf. 

The  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  imperfection  will 
render  him  modeft  and  indulgent  with  regard  to 
others ;  but  hard  and  fevere  againft  himfelf. 

After  a  good  action,  which  had  coil  him  fome 
trouble,  he  will  not  be  negligent  for  a  long  time, 
as  if  he  had  done  enough  :  Neither  will  he  lofe 
his  fpirits  if,  perhaps,  his  good  intentions  are  now 
and  then  not  crowned  with  fuccefs.  He  examines 
and  inquires  into  the  principles  which  he  follows 
in  his  conduct;  they  are  good  and  jufl,  and  he  is 
conftant  to  them.  He  is  fatisfied  with  the  good 
intentions  of  his  actions,  though  their  utility  is  not 
always  confpicupus  or  publicly  acknowledged. 

FEDER. 


VOLITION. 

FAi.L  the  knowledge  I  have  ol  volition,  is  de- 
duced from  a  fenfe  of  my  own  ;  and  the  under- 
ftanding  is  known  no  better.  When  I  am  afked, 
What  is  the  caufe  that  determines  my^will  ?  I  ailc, 
in  my  turn,  What  is  the  caufe  that  determines 
my  judgment  ?  For  it  is  clear,  that  thefe  two" 
caufes  make  but  one ;  and  if  we  conceive  that 
4  man 
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man  is  active  in  forming  his  judgment  of  things, 
that  his  undcrflanding  is  only  a  power  of  compa- 
ring ami  judging,  we  fhall  fee  that  his  liberty  is 
only  a  fimilar  power,  Or  one  derived  from  this  : 
he  choofes  the  good  as  he  judges  of  the  true;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon  as  he  deduces  a  falfe  judge- 
ment, he  makes  a  bad  choice.  What  then  is 
the  caufe  which  determines  his  will  ?  It  is  his 
judgment.  And  what  is  the  caufe  which  de- 
termines his  judgment  ?  It  is  his  intelligent  fa- 
culty, power  of  judging  ;  the  determining  power 
lies  in  himfelf.  If  we  go  beyond  this  point, 

I    know  nothing   of  the  matter. Not  that  I 

can  fuppofe  myfelf  at  liberty  not  to  will  my 
own  good,  or  to  will  my  own  evil :  but  my  li- 
berty confifts  in  this  very  circumftance,  that  I 
am  incapable  to  will  any  thing  but  what  is  ufe- 
ful  to  me,  or  at  leaft  what  appears  fo,  without 
any  foreign  object:  interfering  in  my  determina- 
tion. Does  it  follow  from  hence,  that  I  am  not 
my  own  mafter,  becaufe  I  am  incapable  of  aflu- 
ming  another  being,  or  of  diverting  myfelf  of  what 
is  eflential  to  my  exiftence? 

The  principle  of  all  action  lies  in  the  will  of  a 
free  being;  we  can  go  no  further  in  fearch  of  its 
fource.  It  is  not  the  word  liberty  that  has  no 
fignification  ;  it  is  that  of  neccjjity.  To  fuppofe 
any  aft  or  effect  which  is  not  derived  from  an 
VOL.  IV.  Y  t  ac- 
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a&ive  principle,  is,  indeed,  to  fuppofe  effects 
without  a  caufe.  Either  there  is  no  firft  impulfe, 
or  every  firft  impulfe  can  have  no  prior  caufe ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  will  without 
liberty.  Man  is  therefore  a  free  agent. 

ROUSSEAU. 
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THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 


uliar  manner  in  which  we  form  ideas, 
is  that  which  conftitutes  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  the  mind.  To  form  our  ideas  of  things 
on  their  actual  relations  only,  betokens  a  folid 
underftanding  :  whereas,  to  be  contented  with 
their  apparent  relations,  betrays  a  fuperficial  one. 
To  conceive  thefe  relations  as  they  really  exift, 
difplays  a  right  judgment ;  to  conceive  miftaken 
notions  of  them,  denotes  a  wrong  one.  Thofe 
who  fee  imaginary  relations,  that  have  neither  re- 
Y  2  ality 
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ality  nor  appearance,  are  madmen  ;  while  thofc 
who  make  .no  companion  between  them,  are 
idiots.  The  lefs  or  greater  aptitude  to  compare 
thefe  ideas  and  difcover  fuch  relations,  is  what 
conftitutes  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  genius  or 
underftanding. 

ROUSSEAU. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING 
IN  THE  ORDINARY  COURSE  OF  HUMAN 
ACTIONS. 

IF  we  confider  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human 
actions,  we  mail  find  that  the  mind  reilrains  not 
itfelf  by  any  general  and  univerfal  rules;  but  acts 
on  moil  occafions  as  it  is  determined  by  its  pre- 
fent  motives  and  inclinations.  As  each  action  is 
a  particular  individual  event,  it  muft  proceed 
from  particular  principles,  and  from  our  imme- 
diate fituation  within  ourfelves,  and  with  refpect 
to  the  reft  of  the  univerfe.  If,  on  fome  occa- 
fions, we  extend  our  motives  beyond  thofe  very 
circumftances  which  gave  rife  to  them,  and  form 
fomething  like  general  rules  for  our  conduct,  it 
is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  thefe  rules  are  not  inilex- 
ible,  but  allow  of  many  exceptions.  Were  men, 
therefore,  to  take  the  liberty  of  acting  with  regard 
to  the  laws  of  fociety,  and  its  eflential  duties,  as 

they 
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they  do  in  every  other  affair,  they  would  conduct 
themfelves  on  mod  occafions  by  particular  judg- 
ments, and  would  take  into  confideration  the  cha- 
racters and  circumilances  of  the  perfons,  as  well 
as  the  general  nature  of  die  queftion.  But  it  is 
eafy  to  fee,  that  this  would  produce  an  infinite 
confufion  in  human  focietyj  and  that  the  avidity 
and  partiality  of  men  would  quickly  bring  difor- 
der  into  the  world,  if  not  retrained  by  fome  ge- 
neral and  inflexible  principles.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  a  view  to  this  inconvenience  that  men 
have  eftablimed  thofe  principles,  and  have  agreed 
to  reftrain  themfelves  by  general  rules,  which  are 
unchangeable  by  fpite  or  favour,  and  by  particu- 
lar views  of  public  or  private  intereft.  Thefe 
rules,  therefore,  are  artificially  invented  for  a  cer- 
tain purpofe,  and  are  contrary  to  the  common 
principles  of  human  nature  which  accommodate 
themfelves  to  circumftances,  and  have  no  .ftated 
invariable  method  of  operation* 

HUME- 


THE  PROGRESS  OF   THE  HUMAN  UNDER- 
STANDING. 

THE  human  underftandirrg  proceeds  at  a  flow 

and  gradual  pace.   Its  infancy  is  employed  in  the 

cultivation  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architec- 
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ture,  which  may  be  called  the  agreeable  arts;  and 
in  the  ftudy  and  profeffion  of  poetry  and  mufic, 
which  we  may  ftyle  an  exertion  of  frivolous  ta- 
lents. A  tafte  for  difcuffion  follows  at  fome  di- 
ftance,  and  is  attended  by  a  fubtilty  of  reafoning, 
a  fpirit  of  controverfy,  and  a  logomachia ;  till,  all 
opinions  becoming  equally  falfe  and  equally  fpe- 
cious,  reafon,  fatigued  with  floating  in  uncertain- 
ty, embraces  the  fide  of  doubt  and  experiment; 
and  thus  forms  by  little  and  little  the  true  and 
the  laft  phlilofophy. 

CHATELLUR. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN 
HUMAN  UNDERSTANDINGS. 

WHEN  we  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  been 
accuftomed  to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  ac- 
quire a  general  halpit,  by  which  we  always  tranf- 
fer  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the 
latter  to  refemble  the  former.  By  means  of  this 
general  habitual  principle,  we  regard  even  one  ex- 
periment as  the  foundation  of  reafoning,  and  ex- 
pecl:  a  fimilar  event  with  fome  degree  of  certain- 
ty, where  the  experiment  has  been  made  accu- 
rately, and  free  from  all  foreign  circumftances. 
It  is,  therefore,  confidered  as  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  obferve  the  confequences  of  things  j 

and 
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and  as  one  man  may  very  much  furpafs  another 
in  attention,  and  memory,  and  obfervation,  this 
will  make  a  very  great  difference  in  their  reafon- 
ing.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  caufes  to 
produce  any  effec~l,  one  mind  may  be  much  lar- 
ger than  another,  and  better  able  to  comprehend 
the  whole  fyflem  of  objects,  and  to  infer  juflly 
their  confequences.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on 
a  chain  of  confequences  to  a  greater  length  than 
another.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  run- 
ning into  a  confufion  of  ideas,  and  miflaking  one 
for  another;  and  there  are  various  degrees  of  this 
infirmity. 

The  circumftance  on  which  the  effecl:  depends 
is  frequently  involved  in  other  circumftances, 
which  are  foreign  and  extrinfic.  The  feparation 
of  it  often  requires  great  attention,  accuracy,  and 
fubtilty.  The  forming  general  maxims  from  par- 
ticular obfervation,  is  a  very  nice  operation;  and 
nothing  is  more  ufual,  from  hafte  or  a  narrow- 
nefs  of  mind,  which  fees  not  on  all  fides,  than  to 
commit  miftakes  in  this  particular.  When  we 
reafon  from  analogies,  the  man  who  has  the 
greater  experience,  or  the  greater  promptitude  of 
fuggefting  analogies,  will  be  the  better  reafoner. 

Biafles  from  prejudice,  education,  paffion,  par- 
ty, &c.  hang  more  upon  one  mind  than  another. 
After  we  have  acquired  a  confidence  in  human 
teftimony,  books  and  converfation  enlarge  much 

more 
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;  more  the  fphere  of  one  man's  experience  than 
thofe  of  another. 

HUME. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

THE  difference  between  the  common  perfon 
and  the  perfon  of  genius,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the 
more  or  lefs  depth  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  found  their  ideas.  With  mofl  men  every 
judgment  is  particular ;  they  do  not  extend  their 
views  to  univerfal  propofitions ;  to  them  every 
general  idea  is  obfcure.  All  therefore  who  are 
of  a  limited  underftanding,  are  continually  depre- 
ciating or  decrying  thofe  whofe  underftandings 
are  equally  folid  and  comprehenfive.  They  ac- 
cufe  them  of  too  much  refinement,  and  of  thinking 
with  regard  to  every  particular  in  too  abftracled 
a  manner.  We  will  never  allow  that  a  thing  is 
juft,  when  it  is  beyond  our  weak  comprehenfion. 

HUME. 

UNIFORMITY  AND  VARIETY. 

IN  things  of  Nature's  workmanship,  whether 
We  regard  their  internal  or  external  ftruclure, 
beauty  and  defign  are  equally  confpicuous-  We 
fhall  begin  with  the  outfide  of  Nature,  as  what 
firft  prefents  itfelf, 

The 
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The  figure  of  an  organic  body  is  generally  re- 
gular. The  trunk  of  a  tree,  its  branches,  and 
their  ramifications,  are  nearly  round,  and  form  a 
feries  regularly  decreafmg  from  the  trunk  to  the 
fmalleft  fibre  :  uniformity  is  no  where  more  re- 
markable than  in  the  leaves,  which,  in  the  fame 
fpecies,  have  all  the  fame  colour,  fize,  and  fhapej 
the  feeds  and  fruits  are  all  regular  figures,  ap- 
proaching for  the  moft  part  to  the  globular  form. 
Hence  a  plant,  efpecially  of  the  larger  kind,  with 
its  trunk,  branches,  foliage,  and  fruit,  is  a  charm- 
ing object. 

In  an  animal,  the  trunk,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  other  parts,  occupies  a  chief  place.  Its 
{hape,  like  that  of  the  ftem  of  plants,  is  nearly 
round  j  a  figure  which  of  all  is  the  moft  agree- 
able. Its  two  fides  are  precifely  fimilar  :  feveral 
of  the  under  parts  go  off  in  pairs ;  and  the  two 
individuals  of  each  pair  are  accurately  uniform. 
The  fingle  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle ;  the 
limbs,  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  trunk, 
ferve  to  fupport  it,  and  to  give  it  a  proper  eleva- 
tion ;  upon  one  extremity  are  difpofed  the  neck 
and  head,  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk :  the  head 
being  the  chief  part,  poffefles  with  great  propriety 
the  chief  place.  Hence  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
figure  is  the  refult  of  many  equal  and  proportion- 
al parts  orderly  difpofed ;  and  the  fmalleft  varia- 
tion 
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tion  in  number,  equality,  proportion,  or  order, 
never  fails  to  produce  a  perception  of  deformity. 

Nature  in  no  particular  feems  more  profufe  of 
ornament,  than  in  the  beautiful  colouring  of  her 
Avorks.  The  flowers  of  plants,  the  furs  of  beads, 
and  the  feathers  of  birds,  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  beauty  of  their  colours;  which  in  luftre  as 
well  as  in  harmony  are  beyond  the  power  of  imi- 
tation. Of  all  natural  appearances,  the  colouring 
of  the  human  face  is  the  moil  exquifite;  it  is  the 
ftronged  inftance  of  the  ineffable  art  of  nature,  in 
adapting  and  proportioning  its  colours  to  the  mag- 
nitude, figure,  and  pofition  of  the  parts.  In  a 
word,  colour  feems  to  live  in  nature  only,  and  to 
languim  under  the  fined  touches  of  art. 

When  we  examine  the  internal  ftrucUire  of  a 
plant  or  animal,  a  wonderful  fubtilty  of  mecha- 
nifm  is  difplayed.  Man,  in  his  mechanical  ope- 
rations, is  confined  to  the  furface  of  bodies;  but 
the  operations  of  nature  are  exerted  through  the 
whole  fubdance,  fo  as  to  reach  even  the  elemen- 
tary parts.  Thus  the  body  of  an  animal  and  that 
of  a  plant  are  compofed  of  certain  great  veflels ; 
thefe  of  fmaller;  and  thefe  again  of  dill  fmaller, 
without  end,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover.  This 
power  of  difFufihg  mechanifm  through  the  mod 
intimate  parts  is  peculiar  to  nature ;  and  didin- 
guifhes  her  operations  mod  remarkably  from  every 
work  of  art.  Such  texture,  continued  from  the 
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grofler  parts  to  the  moft  minute,  preferves  all  a- 
long  the  ftri&eft  regularity :  the  fibres  of  plants 
are  a  bundle  of  cylindnc  canals,  lying  in  the  fame 
direction,  and  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other :  in  fome  inftances,  a  moft  accurate  arrange- 
ment of  parts  is  difcovered,  as  in  onions;  formed 
of  concentric  coats,  one  within  another  to  the 
very  centre.  An  animal  body  is  (till  more  admi- 
rable in  the  difpofition  of  its  internal  parts,  and 
in  their  order  and  fymmetry;  there  is  not  a  bone, 
a  mufcle,  a  blood-velTel,  a  nerve,  that  hath  not 
one  correfponding  to  it  oil  the  oppofite  fide;  and 
the  fame  order  is  carried  through  the  moft  mi- 
nute parts.  The  lungs  are  compofed  of  two  parts, 
which  are  difpofed  upon  the  fides  of  the  thorax; 
and  the  kidneys,  in  a  lower  fituation,  have  a  po- 
fition  not  lefs  orderly.  As  to  the  parts  that  are 
fmgle,  the  heart  is  advantageoufly  fituated  near 
the  middle :  the  liver,  ftomach,  and  fpleen,  are 
difpofed  in  the  upper  region  of  the  abdomen,  a- 
bout  the  fame  height;  the  bladder  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  inteftinal 
canal,  which  fills  the  whole  cavity  with  its  convo- 
lutions. 

The  mechanical  power  of  nature,  not  confi- 
ned to  fmall  bodies,  reaches  equally  thofe  of  the 
greateft  fize;  witnefs  the  bodies  that  compofe  the 
folar  fyftem,  which,  however  large,  are  weighed, 
meafured,  and  fubjc&ed  to  certain  laws,  with  the 

ulmoft 
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utmoft  accuracy.  Their  places  round  the  fun, 
with  their  diftances,  are  determined  by  a  precife 
rule,  correfponding  to  their  quantity  of  matter. 
The  fuperior  dignity  of  the  central  body,  in  re- 
fpect  of  its  bulk  and  lucid  appearance,  is  fuited 
to  the  place  it  occupies.  The  globular  figure  of 
thefe  bodies,  is  not  only  in  itfelf  beautiful,  but  is 
above  all  others  fitted  for  regular  motion.  Each 
planet  revolves  about  its  own  axis  in  a  given  time; 
and  each  moves  round  the  fun,  in  an  orbit  near- 
ly circular,  and  in  a  time  proportioned  to  its  di- 
ftance.  Their  velocities,  directed  by  an  eftablifh- 
cd  law,  are  perpetually  changing  by  regular  acce- 
lerations and  retardations.  In  fine,  the  great  va- 
riety of  regular  appearances,  joined  with  the  beau- 
ty of  the  fyflem  itfelf,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
higheft  delight  in  every  one  who  is  fenflble  of  de- 
fjgn,  power,  or  beauty. 

Nature  hath  a  wonderful  power  of  connecting 
fyftems  with  each  other,  and  of  propagating  that 
connection  through  all  her  works.  Thus  the  con- 
flituent  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots,  the  item,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  are  really  different 
fyftems,  united  by  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other :  in  an  animal,  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal 
ducts,  the  blood-vefTels  and  nerves,  the  mufcles 
and  glands,  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the  mem- 
branes and  bowels,  with  the  other  organs,  form 
tliftinct  fyftems,  which  are  united  into  one  whole. 
4  There 
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There  are  at  the  fame  time  other  connections  left 
intimate.     Every  plant  is  joined  to  the  earth  by 
i-ts  roots  -,   it  requires  rain  and  dews   to  furnifh 
k  with  juices,  and  it  requires  heat  |to  preferve 
thefe  juices  in  fluidity  and  motion.     Every  ani- 
mal by  its  gravity  is  connected  with  the  earth; 
with  the    element    in  which    it   breathes;    and 
with   the    fun,    by  deriving   from   it   cherifhing 
and  enlivening  heat.     The  earth  furnifhes   ali- 
ment to  plants,  thefe  to  animals,  and  thefe  again 
to  other  animals,  in  a  long  train  of  dependence. 
That  the  earth  is  part  of  a  greater  fyftem,  com- 
prehending many  bodies  mutually  attracting  each 
other,   and  gravitating  all  towards  one  common 
centre,  is  now  thoroughly  explored.     Such  a  re- 
gular and  uniform  feries  of  connections  propaga- 
ted through  fo  great  a  number  of  beings,  and 
through  fuch  wide  fpaces,  is  wonderful ;  and  our 
wonder  muft  increafe,  when  we  obferve  thefe  con- 
nections propagated  from  the  minuteft  atoms  to 
bodies  of  the  mod  enormous  fize,  and  fo  widely 
diffufed,  as  that  we  can  neither  perceive  their  be- 
ginning nor  their  end.     That  thefe  connections 
are  not  confined  within  our  own  planetary  fyftem, 
is  certain;  they  are  diffufed  over  fpaces  ftill  more 
remote,  where  new  bodies  and  fyflems  rife  with- 
out end.     All  fpace  is  filled  with  the  works  of 
God,  which  are  conducted  by  one  plan,  to  anfwer 
unerringly  one  great  end. 
VOL.  IV.  Z  But 
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But  the  moft  wonderful  connection  of  all, 
though  not  the  moft  confpicuous,  is  that  of  our 
internal  frame  with  the  works  of  nature :  man  is 
obvioufly  fitted  for  contemplating  thefe  works, 
becaufe  in  this  contemplation  he  has  great  de- 
light. The  works  of  nature  are  remarkable  in 
their  uniformity  not  lefs  than  in  their  variety ; 
and  the  mind  of  man  is  fitted  to  receive  pleafure 
equally  from  both.  Uniformity  and  variety  are 
interwoven  in  the  works  of  nature  with  furpri- 
img  art.  Variety,  however  great,  is  never  with- 
out fome  degree  of  uniformity;  nor  the  greatefl 
uniformity  without  fome  degree  of  variety. 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  fame  plant,  by  the 
different  appearances  of  its  flem,  branches,  leaves, 
bloffoms,  fruit,  fize,  and  colour ;  and  yet  when 
we  trace  that  variety  through  different  plants,  e- 
fpecially  of  the  fame  kind,  there  is  difcovered  a 
furprifing  uniformity.  Again,  where  nature  feems 
to  have  intended  the  mod  exact  uniformity,  as 
among  individuals  of  the  fame  kind,  there  dill  ap- 
pears a  diverfity,  which  ferves  readily  to  diftin- 
guifh  one  individual  from  another.  It  is  indeed 
admirable,  that  the  human  vifage,  in  which  uni- 
formity is  fo  prevalent,  mould  yet  be  fo  marked, 
as  to  leave  no  room  among  millions  for  mifta- 
king  one  pcrfon  for  another-,  thefe  marks,  though 
clearly  perceived,  are  generally  fo  delicate,  that 
words  cannot  be  found  to  defcribe  them.  A  cor- 

refpondence 
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rcfpondcnce  fo  perfect  between  the  human  mind 
and  the  works  of  nature  is  extremely  remarkable. 
The  oppofition  between  variety  and  uniformity  is 
fo  great,  that  one  would  not  readily  imagine  they 
could  both  be  relifhed  by  the  fame  palate;  at  lead 
not  in  the  fame  object,  nor  at  the  fame  time :  it 
is  however  true,  that  the  pleafures  they  afford  be- 
ing happily  adjufled  to  each  other,  and  readily- 
mixing  in  intimate  union,  are  frequently  produ- 
ced by  the  fame  individual  object.  Nay,  further, 
in  the  objects  that  touch  us  the  mod,  uniformity 
and  variety  are  conftantly  combined;  witnefs  na- 
tural objects,  where  this  combination  is  always 
found  in  perfection.  Hence  it  is,  that  natural 
cbje&s  readily  form  themfelves  into  groups,  and 
are  agreeable  in  whatever  manner  combined :  a 
wood  with  its  trees,  fhrubs,  and  herbs,  is  agree- 
able ;  the  mufic  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
and  the  murmuring  of  a  brook,  are  in  conjunc- 
tion delightful ;  though  they  ftrike  the  ear  with- 
out modulation  or  harmony.  In  fhort,  nothing 
can  be  more  happily  accommodated  to  the  inward 
conftkution  of  man,  than  that  mixture  of  unifor- 
mity with  variety  which  the  eye  difcovers  in  na- 
tural objects ;  and  accordingly  the  mind  is  never 
more  highly  gratified  than  in  contemplating  a  na- 
tural landfcape. 

LORD  KAMES. 

Z  2  UNI- 
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UNIFORMITY  AND  VARIETY,  CONSIDERED 

WITH  RELATION   TO   THE  FlNE  ARTS. 

IN  general,  in  every  work  of  art,  it  muft  be 
agreeable  to  find  that  degree  of  variety  which  cor- 
refponds  to  the  natural  courfe  of  our  perceptions ; 
and  that  an  excefs  in  variety  or  in  uniformity 
muft  be  difagreeable,  by  varying  that  natural 
courfe.  For  this  reafon,  works  of  art  admit  more 
or  lefs  variety  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
•ject.  In  a  picture  of  an  interefting  event,  that 
ftrongly  attaches  the  fpectator  to  a  fingle  object, 
the  mind  relifhes  not  a  multiplicity  of  figures 
nor  of  ornaments:  a  picture,  again,  reprefenting^ 
.a  gay  fubject,  admits  great  variety  of  figures  and 
ornaments;  be'caufe  thefe  are  agreeable  to  the 
mind  in  a  cheerful  tone.  The  fame  obfervation 
is  r.pplicnble  to  poetry  and  to  mufic. 

It  muft  be  at  the  fame  time  remarked,  that 
one  can  bear  a  greater  variety  of  natural  objects 
than  of  objects  in  a  picture ;  and  a  greater  va- 
riety in  a  picture,  than  in  a  defcription.  A  real 
object  prefented  to  view,  makes  an  imprefncn 
more  readily  than  when  reprefented  in  colours, 
and  much  more  readily  than  when  reprefented  in 
words.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  profufe  variety  of 
objects  in  fome  natural  landfcapes  neither  breed 
confufion  nor  fatigue ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 

there 
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there  is  place  for  greater  variety  of  ornament  in 
a  picture  than  in  a  ooem.  A  picture  however, 
like  a  building,  ought  to  be  fo  fimple  as  to  be 
comprehended  in  one  view.  Whether  every  one 
of  Le  Brun's  pictures  of  Alexander's  hiftory  will 
(land  the  reft,  is  fubmitted  to  judges. 

From  thefe  general  obfervations  \ve  proceed  to 
particulars.  In  works  expofed  continually  to  pub- 
lic view,  variety  ought  to  be  ftudied.  It  is  a  rule, 
accordingly,  in  fculpture,  to  contrail  the  differ- 
ent limbs  of  a  ftatue,  in  order  to  give  it  all  the 
variety  pofiible.  Though  the  cone  in  afingle  view 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  pyramid,  yet  a  pyra- 
midal fteeple,  on  account  of  its  variety,  is  juftly 
preferred.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  oval  is  prefer- 
red before  the  circle;  and  painters,  in  copying 
buildings  or  any  regular  work,  give  an  air  of  va- 
riety by  reprefenting  the  fubje£t  in  an  angular 
view ;  we  are  pleafed  with  the  variety,  without 
lo^ng  fight  of  the  regularity.  In  a  landfcape  re- 
prefenting animals,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  fame 
kind,  contraft  ought  to  prevail :  to  draw  one  fleep- 
ing,  another  awake;  one  fitting,  another  in  mo- 
tion ;  one  moving  toward  the  ipectator,  another 
from  him,  is  the  life  of  fuch  a  performance. 

In  every  fort  of  writing  intended  for  amufe- 

ment,  variety  is  necefiary  in  proportion  to  the. 

length  of  the  work.     Want  of  variety  is  fenfibly- 

felt  in  Davila's  hiftory  of  the   Civil  Wars  of 

Z  3  France  r. 
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France :  the  events  are  indeed  important  and  va- 
rious; but  the  reader  languifhes  by  a  tirefome  mo- 
notony of  character,  every  perfon  engaged  being 
figured  a  confummate  politician,  governed  by  inte- 
reft  only.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  Ovid  difgufls 
more  by  too  great  variety,  or  too  great  uniformity. 
His  hiftories  are  all  of  the  fame  kind,  concluding 
invariably  with  the  transformation  of  one  being  in- 
to another :  and  fo  far  he  is  tirefome  by  excefs  hi 
uniformity.  He  is  not  lefs  fatiguing  by  excefs  in 
variety,  hurrying  his  reader  inceflantly  from  ftory 
to  ftory.  Ariofto  is  ftill  more  fatiguing  than  O- 
vid,  by  exceeding  the  juft  bounds  of  variety.  Not 
fatisfied,  like  Ovid,  with  a  fucceflion  in  his  fto- 
ries,  he  diftra&s  the  reader,  by  jumbling,  together 
a  multitude  of  them  without  any  connection.  Nor 
is  the  Orlando  Furiofo  lefs  tirefome  by  its  uni- 
formity than  the  Metamorphofes,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  After  a  ftory  is  brought  to  a  cri- 
fis,-'the  reader,  intent  on  the  cataftrophe,  is  fucl- 
denly  fnatched  away  to  a  new  ftory,  which  makes 
no  impreffion  as  long  as  the  mind  is  occupied 
with  the  former.  This  tantalizing  method,  from 
v»hich  the  author  never  once  fwerves  during  the 
courfe  of  a  long  work,  befides  its  uniformity,  hath 
another  bad  effect ;  it  prevents  that  fympathy 
which  is  raifed  by  an  interefting  event  when  the 
reader  meets  with  no  interruption. 

It  may  furprife  fome  readers  to  find  variety 

treated 
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treated  as  only  contributing  to  make  a  train  of 
perceptions  pleafant,  when  it  is  commonly  held 
to  be  a  necefiary  ingredient  in  beauty  of  what- 
ever kind  j  according  to  the  definition,  "  That 
"  beauty  confiits  in  uniformity  amid  variety." 
But  this  definition,  however  applicable  to  one  or 
other  fpecies,  is  far  from  being  juft  with  refpecl 
to  beauty  in  general.  Variety  contributes  no  lhare 
to  the  beauty  of  a  moral  action,  nor  of  a  mathe- 
matical theorem ;  and  numberlefs  are  the  beauti- 
ful objects  of  fight  that  have  little  or  no  variety 
in  them :  a  globe,  the  mod  uniform  of  all  figures, 
is  of  all  the  moft  beautiful ;  and  a  fquare,  though 
more  beautiful  than  a  trapezium,  hath  lefs  variety 
in  its  conftituent  parts.  The  foregoing  defini- 
tion, which  at  beft  is  but  obfcurely  expreffed,  is 
only  applicable  to  a  number  of  objects  in  a  group 
or  in  fucceflion;  among  which,  indeed,  a  due 
mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety  is  always  agree- 
able ;  provided  the  particular  objects  feparately 
confidered,  be  in  any  degree  beautiful ;  for  uni- 
formity amid  variety  among  ugly  objects  affords 
no  pleafure.  This  circumftance  is  totally  omit- 
ted in  the  definition  •,  and  indeed  to  have  men- 
tioned it,  would  at  the  very  firft  glance  have 
fhown  the  definition  to  be  imperfect :  for  to  de- 
fine beauty  as  arifing  from  beautiful  objects 
blended  together  in  a  due  proportion  of  unifor- 
mity and  variety,  would  be  too  grofs  to  pafs  cur- 
rent; 
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rent;  as  nothing  can  be  more  grofs,  than  to  cm- 
ploy  in  a  definition  the  very  term  that  is  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

LORD  KAMIZS.. 


UNIFORMITY  OF  CONDUCT. 

UNIFORMITY  in  the  behaviour  of  men  would 
fuppofe  in  them  a  continuity  of  attention  which 
they  are  incapable  of;  differing  from  one  another 
only  more  or  lefs.  The  man  of  abfolute  unifor- 
mity has  no  exiftence;  fo  that  no  perfection,  ei- 
ther with  regard  to  vice  or  virtue,  is  to  be  found 
on  the  earth. 

HELVETIUS.. 

UNION  OF  BOOT-POLITIC. 

UNION,  in  a  body-politic,  is  a  very  equivocal 
term :  true  union  is  fuch  a  harmony,  as  makes  all 
the  particular  parts,  as  oppofite  as  they  may  feem 
to  us,  concur  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  in  the  fame  manner  as  difcords  in  mufic 
contribute  to  the  general  melody  of  found.  U- 
nion  may  prevail  in  a  ftute  full  of  feeming  com- 
motions ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  may  be  an 
harmony  from  whence  refults  profperity,  which 
alone  is  true  peace,  and  may  be  confidered  in  the 
fame  view  as  the  various  parts  of  this  univerfe, 

which. 
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which  are  eternally  connected  by  the  a£Hon  of 
fome  and  the  re-action  of  others. 

In  a  defpotic  ftate,  indeed  >  which  is  every  govern- 
ment where  the  fupreme  power  is  immoderately 
exerted,  a  realdivifion  is  perpetually  kindled.  The 
peafant,  the  foldier,  the  merchant,  the  magiftrate, 
and  the  grandee,  have  no  other  conjunction  than 
M'hat  arifes  from  the  ability  of  the  one  to  opprefs 
the  other  without  refiftance;  and  if  at  any  time 
an  union  happens  to  be  introduced,  citizens  are 
not  then  united,  but  like  dead  bodies  laid  in  the 
grave  contiguous  to  each  other. 

MONTESQJJIEU, 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  DEITY. 

IF  men  were  led  into  the  apprehenfion  of  in- 
vifible  intelligent  power  by  a  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  nature,  they  could  never  poflibly  en- 
tertain any  conception  but  of  one  fingle  Being, 
who  beftowed  exiftence  and  order  on  this  vaft  ma- 
chine, and  adjufted  all  its  parts,  according  to  one 
regular  plan  and  connected  fyftem.  For  though, 
to  perfons  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not 
appear  altogether  abfurd,  that  feveral  independent 
beings,  endowed  with  fuperior  wifdom,  might 
confpire  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  one 
regular  plan ;  yet  is  this  a  merely  arbitrary  fup- 
pofition,  which,  even  if  allowed  poffible,  muft  be 

con- 
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confefled  neither  to  be  fupported  by  probability 
nor  neceffity.  All  things  in  the  univerfe  are  evi- 
dently of  a  piece.  Eyery  thing  is  adjufted  to  e- 
very  thing.  One  defign  prevails  throughout  the 
whole.  And  this  uniformity  leads  the  mind  to 
acknowledge  one  Author;  becaufe  the  conception 
of  different  authors,  -without  any  diftinclion  of 
attributes  or  operations,  ferves  only  to  give  per- 
plexity to  the  imagination,  without  beftowing  any 
fatisfadlion  on  the  underftanding.  The  ftatue  of 
Laocoon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  work 
of  three  artifts:  but  it  is  certain,  that  were  \ve  not 
told  fo,  we  fhould  never  have  concluded,  that  a 
groupe  of  figures,  cut  from  one  ftone,  and  united 
in  ens  plan,  v/as  not  the  work  and  contrivance 
of  one  ftatuary.  To  afcribe  any  fingle  effect  to 
the  combination  of  feveral  caufes,  is  not  furely  a 
natural  and  obvious  fuppontion. 

HUME. 

MODERN  UNIVERSITIES. 

THE  inftitutions  for  the  education  of  youth  may 
furnifh  a  revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  their  own 
expence.  The  fee  or  honorary  which  the  fcholar 
pays  to  the  mafter  naturally  conftitutes  a  revenue 
of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  mafter  does  not 
arife  altogether  from  this  natural  revenue,  it  ftill 

is 
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is  not  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  derived  from 
that  general  revenue  of  the  fociety,  of  which  the 
collection  and  application  is,  in  mofl  countries, 
afligned  to  the  executive  power.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  accordingly,  the  endow- 
ment of  fchools  and  colleges  makes  either  no 
charge  upon  that  general  revenue,  or  but  a  very 
fmall  one.  It  every  where  arifes  chiefly  from 
fome  local  or  provincial  revenue,  from  die  rent  of 
fome  landed  eftate,  or  from  the  intereft  of  fome 
fum  of  money  allotted  and  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  truftees  for  this  particular  purpofe;  fome- 
times  by  the  fovereign  himfelf,  and  fometimes  by 
fome  private  donor. 

Have  thofe  public  endowments  contributed  in 
general  to  promote  the  end  of  their  inflitution  ? 
Have  they  contributed  to  encourage  the  diligence, 
and  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the  teachers?  Have 
they  directed  the  courfe  of  education  towards  ob- 
jects more  ufeful,  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  public,  than  thofe  to  which  it  would  naturally 
have  gone  of  its  own  accord  ?  It  mould  not  feem 
very  difficult  to  give  at  leaft  a  probable  anfwer  to 
each  of  thofe  queftions. 

In  every  profeflion,  the  exertion  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  exercife  it,  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  necemty  they  are  under  of  making  that 
exertion.  This  neceffity  is  greateft  with  thofe  to 
whom  the  emoluments  of  their  profeflion  are  the 

only 
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only  fource  from  which  they  expect  their  fortune, 
or  even  their  .ordinary  revenue  and  fubfiftence. 
In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or  even  to  get 
this  fubfiftence,  they  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year, 
execute  a  certain  quantity  of  work  of  a  known 
value;  and,  where  the  competition  is  free,  the 
rivalfhip  of  competitors,  who  are  all  endeavour- 
ing to  juftle  one  another  out  of  employment, 
obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to  execute  his 
work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exactnefs.  The 
greatnefs  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  acquired 
by  fuccefs  in  fome  particular  profeffions  may,  no 
doubt,  fometimes  animate  the  exertion  of  a  few 
men  of  extraordinary  fpirit  and  ambition.  Great 
objects,  however,  are  evidently  not  necefiary  in 
order  to  occafion  the  greateft  exertions.  Rival- 
fhip and  emulation  render  excellency,  even  in 
mean  profeflions,  an  object  of  ambition,  and  fre- 
quently occafion  the  very  greateft  exertions. 
Great  objects,  on  the  contrary,  alone  and  unfup- 
ported  by  the  neceflity  of  application,  have  fel- 
dom  been  fufficient  to  occafion  any  confiderable 
exertion.  In  England,  fuccefs  in  the  profeffion 
of  the  law  leads  to  fome  very  great  objects  of  am- 
bition ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  born  to  eafy  for- 
tunes, have  ever  in  this  country  been  eminent  in 
that  profeflion ! 

The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have 

neceflarily  diminifhed  more  or  lefs  the  necellity 
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of  application  in  the  teachers.  Their  fubfiflence, 
fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  their  falaries,  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  fund  altogether  independent  of 
their  fuccefs  and  reputation  in  their  particular 
profeffions. 

In  fome  univerfities  the  falary  makes  but  a  part, 
and  frequently  but  a  frnall  part,  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  teacher;  of  which  the  greater  part  arifes 
from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The 
neceflity  of  application,  though  always  more  or 
lefs  diminifhed,  is  not  in  this  cafe  entirely  taken 
away.  Reputation  in  his  profeflion  is  ftill  of  fome 
importance  to  him;  and  he  ftill  has  fome  depen- 
dency upon  the  affection,  gratitude,  and  favour- 
able report  of  t,hofe  who  have  attended  upon  his 
inftru&ions ;  and  thefe  favourable  fentiments  he 
is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  fo  well  as  by  deferving 
them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and  diligence  with 
which  he  difcharges  every  part  of  his  duty. 

In  other  univerfities,  the  teacher  is  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  honorary  or  fee  from  his  pu- 
pils, and  his  falary  conflitutes  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  which  he  derives  from  his  office.  His 
interefl  is,  in  this  cafe,  fet  as  direclly  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  duty  as  it  is  poflible  to  fet  it.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  his  eafe 
as  he  can ;  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  pre- 
cifely  the  fame,  whether  he  does,  or  does  not  per- 
form fome  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  certainly  his 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  f          in- 
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intereft,  at  lead  as  intereft  is  vulgarly  underftood, 
either  to  neglect  it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is  fu'oject 
to  fome  authority  which  will  not  fuffer  him  to  do 
this,  to  perform  it  in  as  carelefs  and  flovenly  a 
manner  as  that  authority  will  permit.  If  he  is 
naturally  active  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his 
intereft  to  employ  that  activity  in  any  way  from 
which  he  can  derive  fome  advantage,  rather  than 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which  he 
can  derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubject  refides 
in  the  body  corporate,  the  college,  or  univerfity, 
of  which  he  himfelf  is  a  member,  and  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like 
himfelf,  perfons  who  either  are,  or  ought  to  be 
teachers-,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  common  caufe, 
to  be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another,  and  every 
man  to  confent  that  his  neighbour  may  neglect 
his  duty,  provided  he  himfelf  is  allowed  to  ne- 
glect his  own.  In  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  profeflbrs  have,  for  thefe 
many  years,  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence 
of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubject  refides, 
not  fo  much  in  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  as  in  fome  other  extraneous  perfons, 
in  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  for  example,  in  the 
governor  of  the  province,  or  perhaps  in  fome 
aainifter  of  ftate,  it  is  not  indeed  in  this  cafe  very 

likely 
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likely  that  he  will  be  fuffered  to  neglect  his  duty- 
altogether.  All  that  fuch  fuperiors,  however,  can 
force  him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  that  is,  to  give  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lectures  in  the  week  or  in  the 
year.  What  thofe  lectures  mall  be,  muft  ftill  de- 
pend upon  the  diligence  of  the  teacher;  and!  that 
diligence  is  likely  to  be  proportioned  to  the  mo- 
tives which  he  has  for  exerting  it.  An  extrane- 
ous jurisdiction  of  this  kind,  befides,  is  liable  to 
be  excrcifed  both  ignorantly  and  capricioufly.  In 
its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  difcretionary  j  and  the 
perfons  who  exercife  it,  neither  attending  upon 
the  lectures  of  the  teacher  themfelves,  nor  per- 
haps understanding  the  fciences  which  it  is  his 
bufinefs  to  teach,  are  feldom  capable  of  cxerci- 
fmg  it  with  judgment.  From  the  infolence  of  of- 
fice, too,  they  are  frequently  indifferent  how  they 
exercife  it,  and  are  very  apt  to  cenfure  or  deprive 
him  of  his  office  wantonly,  and  without  any  juft 
caufc.  The  perfon  fubject  to  fuch  jurifdiction  is 
neceflarily  degraded  by  it ;  and,  inftead  of  being 
one  of  the  moft  refpectable,  is  rendered  one  of 
the  meaneft  and  moft  contemptible  perfons  in  the 
fociety.  It  is  by  powerful  protection  only  that 
he  can  effectually  guard  himfelf  againft  the  bad 
ufage  to  which  he  is  at  all  times  expofed ;  and 
this  protection  he  is  moft  likely  to  gain,  not  by 
ability  or  diligence  in  his  profeflion,  but  by  obfe- 
A  a  2  quioufnefs 
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quioufnefs  to  the  will  of  his  fuperiors,  and  by  be- 
ing ready,  at  all  times,  to  facrifice  to  that  will  the 
rights,  the  intereft,  and  the  honour  of  the  body 
corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Whoever  has 
attended  for  any  confulerable  time  to  the  admini- 
flration  of  a  French  univerfity,  or  any  of  the  Catho- 
lic univerfities  in  general,  muft  have  had  occafion  to 
remark  the  effects  which  naturally  refult  from  an 
arbitrary  and  extraneous  jurifdi&ion  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  ftudents 
to  any  college  or  univerfity,  independent  of  the 
merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers,  tends  more 
or  lefs  to  diminifh  the  neceflity  of  that  merit  or 
reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  phy- 
fic,  and  divinity,  when  they  can  be  obtained  only 
by  refiding  a  certain  number  of  years  in  certain 
univerfities,  neceffarily  force  a  certain  number  of 
ftudents  to  fuch  univerfities,  independent  of  the 
merit  or  reputation  of  the- teachers.  The  pri- 
vileges of  graduates  are  a  fort  of  ftatutes  of  ap- 
prenticefhip,  which  have  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  education,  juft  as  the  other  ftatutes 
of  apprenticefhip  have  to  that  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  ftholarfhips,  ex- 
hibitions, burfaries,  &c.  neceffarily  attach  a  cer- 
tain number  of  (Indents  to  certain  colleges,  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  the  merit  of  thofe  particu- 
lar 
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hr  colleges.  Were  the  (Indents  upon  fuch  cha- 
ritable foundations  left  free  to  choofe  what  colt 
lege  they  liked  bed,  fuch  liberty  might  perhaps 
contribute  to  excite  fome  emulation  among  diffe- 
rent colleges.  A  regulation,  on  the  contrary, 
which  prohibited  even  the  independent  members- 
of  every  particular  college  from  leaving  it,  *and, 
going  to  any  other,  without  leave  firil  ailced  and 
obtained  of  that  which  they  meant  to  abandon, 
would  tend  very  much  to  extinguifh  that  emula- 
tion. 

If  in  each  college  the  tutor  or  teacher,  who- 
was  to  inftruct  each  ftudent  in  all  arts  =nd  fci- 
cnces,  mould  not  be  voluntarily  chofen  by  the 
ftudent,  but  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  college  ;. 
^nd  if,  in  cafe  of  neglect,  inability,  or  bad  ufage, 
the  ftudent  mould  not  be  allowed  to  change  him 
for  another,  without  leave  firft  afked  and  obtain- 
ed ;  fuch  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very 
much  to  extinguifh  all  emulation  among  the  dif- 
ferent tutors  of  the  fame  college,  but  to  diminifh 
very  much  in  all  of  them  the  neceflity  of  diligence 
and  of  attention  to  their  refpeftive  pupils.  Such 
teachers,  though  very  well  paid  by  their  fludents, 
might  be  as  much  difpofed  to  neglect  them,  as 
thofe  who  are  not  paid  by  them  at  all,  or  who  have 
no  other  recompence  but  their  falary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe, 

it  muft  be  an  unpleafant  thing  to  him  to  be  con- 
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fcious,  while  he  is  lecturing  his  {Indents,  that  he 
is  either  fpeaking  or  reading  nonfenfe,  or  what  is 
very  little  better  than  nonfcnfe.     It  muft,  too,  be 
unpleafant  to  him  to  obferve  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  ftudents  defert  his  lectures;  or  perhaps  at- 
tend upon  them  with  plain  enough  marks  of  ne- 
.gledi,  contempt,  and  derifion.     If  he  is  obliged, 
therefore,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  lectures, 
thefe  motives  alone,  without  any  other  intereft, 
might  difpofe  him  to  take  fome  pains  to  give  to- 
lerably good  ones.     Several  different  expedients, 
however,  may  be  fallen  upon  which  will  effectu- 
ally blunt  the  edge  of  all  thofe  incitements  to  di- 
ligence.    The  teacher,  inftead  of  explaining  to 
his  pupils  himfelf,  the  fcience  in  which  he  pro- 
pofes  to  inftruct  them,  may  read  fome  book  upon 
it ;  and,  if,  this  book  is  written  in  a  foreign  and 
dead  language,  by  interpreting  it  to  them  into 
their  own  ;  or,  what  would  give   him  ftill  lefs 
trouble,  by  making  them  interpret  it  to  him,  and 
by  now  and  then  making  an  occafional  remark 
upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himfelf  that  he  is  giving 
a  ledurc.   The  flighteft  degree  of  knowledge  and 
application  will  enable  him  to  do  this  without  ex- 
pofmg  himfelf  to  contempt  or   derifion,  or  fay- 
ing any  thing  that  is  really  fcolifh,  abfurd,  or  ri- 
diculous.    The  difcipline  of  the  college,  at  the 
feme  time,  may  enable  him  to  force  all  his  pu- 
pils to   the  mod   regular  attendance  upon  this 
iliara  lecture,  and  to  maintain  the  moft  decent 

and 
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and  refpectful  behaviour  during  the  whole*  time 
of  the  performance. 

The  difcipline  of  colleges  and  univerfities  is 
in  general  (the  Proteftant  univerfities  in  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  deferve   an   exception)  contri- 
ved, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftudents,  but  for 
the  intereft,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  for  the 
eafe  of  the  matters.     Its  object  is,  in  all  cafes, 
to  maintain  the   authority  of  the  mafter  ;   and, 
whether  he   neglects   or  performs   his   duty,  to 
oblige  the  ftudents  in  all  cafes  to  behave  to  him 
as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greateft  diligence 
and  ability.     It  feems  to  prefume  perfect  \vifdom 
and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and  the  greateft  weak- 
nefs  and  folly  in  the  other.     Where  the  mafters, 
however,  really  perform  their  duty,  there  are  no 
examples,  I  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
ftudents  ever  neglect  theirs.     No   difcipline  js 
ever  requifite  to  force  attendance  upon  lectures 
which  are  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  well 
known   wherever  any  fuch  lectures  are  given. 
Force  and  reftraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  fome  de- 
gree requifite  in  order  to  oblige  children,  or  very 
young  boys,  to  'attend  to  thofe  parts  of  education 
which  it  is  thought  neceflary  for  them  to  acquire 
during  that  early  period  of  lifej  but  after  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  provided  the  maiter  does 
his  duty,  force  or  restraint  can  fcarce  ever  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  carry  on  any  part  of  education.     Such 
is  the  generofity  of  the  greater  part  of  young  men, 

that, 
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that,  fo  far  from  being  difpofed  to  neglect  or  de- 
fpife  the  indructions  of  their  mailers,  provided 
he  mows  fome  ferious  intention  of  being  of  ule 
to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to  pardon  a 
great  deal  of  incorreclnefs  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  and  fometimes  even  to  conceal  from  the 
public  a  good  deal  of  grofs  negligence. 

Thofe  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
for  the  teaching  of  which  there  are  no  public  in- 
ftitutions,  are  generally  the  beft  taught.  When  a 
young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  fchool^ 
he  docs  not,  indeed,  always  lesvn  to  fence  or  to 
dance  very  well ;  but  he  feldom  fails  of  learning 
to  fence  or  to  dance.  The  good  effects  of  the  ri- 
ding fchool  are  not  commonly  fo  evident.  The 
expence  of  a  riding  fchool  is  fo  great,  that  in 
mod  places  it  is  a  public  inflitution.  The  three 
mod  eiTential  parts  of  literary  education,  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  it  dill  continues  to  be  more 
common  to  acquire  in  private  than  in  public 
fchools;  and  it  very  feldom  happens  that  any  body 
fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  necefTary  to  acquire  them. 

In  England  the  public  fchools  are  much  lefe 
corrupted  than  the  univerfities.  In  the  fchools 
the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  lead  may  be  taught, 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  is,  every  thing  which  the 
inaders  pretend  to  teach,  or  which  it  is  expected 
they  fhould  teach.  In  the  univerfities  the  youth 

neithef 
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neither  are  taught,  nor  always  can  find  any  pro- 
per means  of  being  taught,  the  fciences  which  it 
is  the  bufmefs  of  thofe  incorporated  bodies  to 
teach.  The  reward  of  the  fchoolmafter  in  moft 
cafes  depends  principally,  in  fome  cafes  almoft. 
entirely,  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  of  his  fcho- 
lars.  Schools  have  no  exclufive  privileges.  In 
order-to  obtain  the  honours  of  graduation,  it  is 
not  neceflary  that  a  perfon  fhould  bring  a  certi- 
ficate of  his  having  ftudied  a  certain  number  of 
years  at  a  public  fchool.  If  upon  examination 
he  appears  to  underftand  what  is  taught  there,  no 
queftions  are  aiked  about  the  place  where  he 
learnt  it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly 
taught  in  univerfities,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  faid  are 
not  very  well  taught.  But  had  it  not  been  for 
thofe  inftitutions,  they  would  not  have  been  com- 
m©n)y  taught  at  all ;  and  both  the  individual  and 
the  public  would  have  fuffered  a  good  deal  from 
the  want  of  thofe  important  parts  of  education. 

The  prefent  univerfities  of  Europe  were  origi- 
nally, the  greater  part  of  them,  ecclefiaftical  cor- 
porations; inftituted  for  the  education  of  church- 
men. They  were  founded  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  and  were  fo  entirely  under  his  imme- 
diate protection,  that  their  members,  whether 
mafters  or  ftudents,  had  all  of  them  what  was 
then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  ex- 
empted 
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empted  from  the  civil  jurifdiclion  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  their  relpeclive  univerfities  were 
fituated,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the  eccieiia- 
ftical  tribunals.  "What  was  taught  in  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  univerfities  was,  fuitable  to  the  end 
of  their  infhitution,  either  theology,  or  fomething 
that  was  merely  preparatory  to  theology. 

When  Chriflianity  was  firft  eftabliihed  1 
a  corrupted  Latin  had  become  the  common  lan- 
guage of  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
fervice  of  the  church  accordingly,  and  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Bible  which  was  read  in  churches, 
were  both  in  that  corrupted  Latin,  that  is,  in  the 
common  language  of  the  country.  After  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  barbarous  nations  who  overturned 
the  Roman  empire,  Latin  gradually  ceafed  to  be 
the  language  of  any  part  of  Europe.  But  the  re- 
verence-of  the  people  naturally  preferves  the  efta- 
bliihed  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  long  af- 
ter the  circumftances  which  firil  introduced  and 
rendered  them  reafonable  are  no  more.  Though 
Latin,  therefore,  was  no  longer  underftood  any 
where  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole 
fervice  of  the  church  ftill  continued  to  be  per- 
formed in  that  language.  Two  different  lan- 
guages were  thus  eftablifhed  in  Europe,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  ancient  Egypt;  A  language  of 
the  priefts,  and  a  language  of  the  people  ^  a  fa- 
cred  and  a  profane,  a  learned  and  an  unlearned 

language. 
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language.  But  it  was  neceflary  that  the  priefls 
fhould  underftand  fometliing  of  that  facred  and 
learned  language  in  which  they  were  to  officiate; 
and  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  language  therefore 
made,  from  the  beginning,  an  eflential  part  of 
univerfity  education. 

It  was  not  fo  with  that  either  of  the  Greek,  or 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  infallible  decrees 
of  the  church  had  pronounced  the  Latin  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  to  have  been  equally  dictated  by  divine 
infpiration,  and  therefore  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  The  knowledge 
of  thofe  two  languages,  therefore,  not  being  in- 
difpenfably  requifite  to  a  churchman,  the  ftudy 
of  them  did  not  for  a  long  time  make  a  neceffary 
part  of  the  common  courfe  of  univerfity  educa- 
tion. There  are  fome  Spanim  univerfities,  I  am 
aflured,  in  which  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that  courfe. 
The  firft  Reformers  found  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Teftament,  and  -even  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old,  more  favourable  to  their  opinions  than  the 
Vulgate  tranflationj  which,  as  might  naturally  be 
fuppofed,  had  been  gradually  accommodated  to 
fupport  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church. 
They  fet  themfelves,  therefore,  to  expofe  the 
many  errors  of  that  translation,  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  were  thus  put  under  the  ne- 

ceflity 
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ceflity  of  defending  or  explaining.  But  this 
could  not'  well  be  done  without  fome  knowledge 
of  the  original  languages;  of  which  the  ftudy  was 
therefore  gradually  introduced  into  the  greater 
part  of  univerfities,  both  of  thofe  which  embra- 
ced, and  of  thofe  which  rejected,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  The  Greek  language  was 
connected  with  every  part  of  that  clafiical  learn- 
ing, which,  though  at  firft  principally  cultivated 
by  Catholics  and  Italians,  happened  to  come  into 
fafhion  much  about  the  fame  time  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  were  fet  on  foot.  In 
the  greater  part  of  univerfities,  therefore,  that 
language  was  taught  previous  to  the  ftudy  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  as  foon  as  the  ftudent  had  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  Latin.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage having  no  connection  with  claffical  learn- 
ing, and,  except  the  Holy  Scriptures,  being  the 
language  of  not  a  fmgle  book  in  any  efteem,  the 
ftudy  of  it  did  not  commonly  commence  till  after 
that  of  philofophy,  and  when  the  ftudent  had  en- 
tered upon  the  ftudy  of  theology. 

Originally  the  firft  rudiments  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  were  taught  in  univerfities, 
and  in  fome  univerfities  they  ftill  continue  to  be 
fo.  In  others  it  is  expected  that  the  ftudent  fliould 
have  previoufly  acquired  at  leaft  the  rudiments  of 
one  or  both  of  thofe  languages,  of  which  the  ftudy 

con- 
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continues  to  make  every  where  a  very  confider- 
able  part  of  univerfity  education. 

A.  SMITH. 


FALSE  IDEAS  OF  UTILITY. 

A  principal  fource  of  errors  and  injuftice  are 
falfe  ideas  of  utility.  For  example  ;  that  legifla- 
ture  has  falfe  falfe  ideas  of  utility,  who  confiders 
particular  more  than  general  conveniences ;  who 
rather  command  the  fentiments  of  mankind  than 
excite  them,  and  dares  fay  to  reafon,  ((  Be  thou 
a  flave  ;"  who  would  facrifice  a  thoufand  real  ad- 
vantages to  the  fear  of  an  imaginary  or  trifling 
inconvenience ;  who  would  deprive  men  of  the 
ufe  of  fire  for  fear  of  their  being  burnt,  and  of 
water  for  fear  of  their  being  drowned  ;  and  who 
knows  of  no  means  of  preventing  evil  but  by  de- 
ftroying  it. — It  is  the  faJfe  idea  of  utility,  that 
would  give  to  a  multitude  of  fenfible  beings  that 
fymmetry  and  order,  which  inanimate  matter  is 
alone  capable  of  receiving;  that  would  negleft  the 
prefent,  which  are  the  only  motives  that  a<SV,  with 
force  and  conftancy  on  the  multitude,  for  the 
more  diftant,whofe  inipreffionsare  weak  and  tran- 
fitory,.unlefs  increafed  by  that  frrcngth  of  imagi- 
nation, fo  very  uncommon  among  mankind.  Fi- 
nally, that  is  a  falfe  idea  of  utility,  which,  facri- 
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•ficing  things  to  names,  feparates  the  public  good 
from  that  of  individuals. 

BECCARIA. 

"THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  UTILITY. 

BY  the  principle  of  utility,  is  meant  that  prin- 
ciple which  approves  or  difapproves  of  every 
action  whatfoever,  according  to  the  tendency 
which  it  appears  to  have  to  augment  or  diminifh 
the  happinefs  of  the  party  whofe  intereft  is  in 
queflion :  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing  in  other 
words,  to  promote  or  to  oppofe  that  happinefs. 
I  fay  of  every  action  whatfoever  ;  and  therefore 
not  only  of  every  action  of  a  private  individual, 
but  of  every  meafure  of  government. 

By  utility  is  meant  that  property  in  any  object, 
whereby  it  tends  to  produce  benefit,  advantage, 
pleafure,  good,  or  happinefs  (all  this  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  comes  to  the  fame  thing)  ;  or  (what 
comes  again  to  the  fame  thing)  to  prevent  the 
happening  of  mifchief,  pain,  evil,  or  unhappinefs 
to  the  party  whofe  intereft  is  confidered  :  if  that 
party  be  the  community  in  general,  then  the  hap- 
pinefs of  the  community ;  if  a  particular  indivi- 
dual, then  the  happinefs  of  that  individual. 

The  intereft  of  the  community  is  one  of 
moft  general  expreffions  that  occur  in  the  phra- 
feolbgy  of  morals :  no  wonder  that  the  meaning 

of 
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of  it  is  often  loft.  When  it  has  a  meaning,  it  is 
this  :  The  community  is  a  fictitious  body,  com- 
pofed  of  the  individual  perfons  who  are  confider- 
ed  as  conftituting  as  it  were  its  members.  The 
intereft.  of  the  community  then  is,  what?  the 
fum  of  the  intereft  of  the  feveral  members  who 
compofe  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  intereft  of  the  com- 
munity, without  understanding  what  is  the  in- 
tereft of  the  individual.  A  thing  is  faid  to  pro- 
mote the  mtereft,  or  to  be  for  the  intereft  of  an 
indidual,  when  it  tends  to  add  to  the  fum  total  of 
his  pleafures  ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing, 
to  dirninifti  the  fum  total  of  his  pains. 

An  action  then  may  be  faid  to  be  co.mformable 
to  the  principle  of  utility,  or,  for  fhortnefs  fake, 
to  utility  (meaning  with  refpect  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large),  when  the  tendency  it  has  to  aug- 
ment the  happinefs  of  the  community  is  greater 
than  any  it  has  to  diminilh  it. 

A  meafure  of  government  (which  is  but  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  action,  performed  by  a  particular 
perfon  or  perfons)  may  be  laid  to  be  conform- 
able to  or  dictated  by  the  principle  of  utility, 
when  in  like  manner  the  tendency  which  it  has 
to  augment  the  happinefs  of  the  community  is 
greater  than  any  which  it  has  to  diminish  it. 

Of  an  action  that  is  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  one  may  always  fry,  either  that  it 
Bb  i  is. 
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is  one  that  ought  to  be  done,  or  at  lealt  that  it  13 
not  one  that  ought  not  to  be  done.  One  may 
fay  alfo,  that  it  is  right  it  Ihould  be  done  ;  at  leaft, 
that  it  is  cot  wrong  it  ihould  be  done  :  that  it  is 
a  right  action  •,  at  leaft,  that  it  is  not  a  wrong  ac- 
tion. When  thus  interpreted,  the  words  ought, 
and  right,  and  -wrong,  and  others  of  that  (lamp, 
have  a  meaning :  when  otherwile,  they  have 
none. 

When  a  man  attempts  to  combat  the  principle 
of  utility,  it  is  with  reafons  drawn,  without  his 
being  aware  of  it,  from  that  very  principle  itfelf. 
His  arguments,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove, 
not  that  the  principle  is  wrong,  but  that  accor- 
ding to  the  applications  he  fuppofes  to  be  made 
of  it,  it  is  mifuppHed.  Is  it  poflible  for  a  man  to 
move  the  earth  ?  Yes  j  but  he  mult  lirfl  find  out 
another  earth  to  ftand  upon. 

To  difprove  the  propriety  of  it  by  arguments  is 
impoffible ;  but,  from  the  caufes  that  have  been 
mentioned,  or  from  fome  confufed  or  partial  view 
of  it,  a  man  may  happen  to  be  difpofed  not  to  re- 
lifli  it.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  if  he  thinks  the 
fettling  of  his  opinions  on  fuch  a  fubjedl  worth 
the  trouble,  let  him  take  the  following  fteps,  and 
at  length  perhaps  he  may  come  to  reconcile  him- 
felf  to  it. 

I ,  Let  him  fettle  with  himfelf,  whether  he 
would  with  to  difcard  this  principle  altogether  ; 
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if  fo,  let  him  confider  what  it  is  that  all  his  rea- 
fonings  (in  matters  of  politics  efpecialiy)  can  a- 
mount  to  ? 

2.  If  he  would,  let  him   fettle  with  himfelf, 
whether  he  would  judge  and  aft  without   any 
principle,  or  whether  there  is  any  other  he  would 
judge  and  acTt  by  ? 

3.  If  there  be,   let  him   examine  and   fatisfy 
himfelf,  whether  the  principle  he  thinks  he  has 
found  is  really  anyieparate  intelligible  principle ; 
or  whether  it  be  not  a  mere  principle  in  words,  a 
kind  of  phrafe,  which  at  bottom  expreffes  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  the  mere  averment  of  his  own 
unfounded  fentiments ;  that  is,  what  in  another 
per'fon  he  might  be  apt  to  call  caprice  ?• 

4.  If  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  his  own  ap*- 
probation  or  difapprobation,  annexed  to  the  idea 
of  an  a£l,  without  any  regard  to  its  confequen- 
ces,  is  a   fufficient   foundation  for  him  to  judge 
and    acl:   upon,   let  him    afk    himfelf,   whether 
his  fentiment  is  to  be  a  ftandard  of  right  and 
wrong  with  refpecl:  to  every  other  man,  or  whe- 
ther every  man's  fentimeiit  has  the  fame  privi- 
lege of  being  a  ftandard  to  itfelf  ? 

5.  In  the  firft  cafe,  let  him  atk  himfelf,  whether 
his  principle  is  not  defpotical,  and  hoftile  to  all 
the  reft  of  human  race  ? 

6.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  whether  it  is  net  anarchi- 
cal j  and  whether  at  this  rate  there  are  IK  I 
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many  different  ftandards  of  right  and  wrong  as 
there  are  men  ?  And  whether,  even  to  the  fame 
man,  the  fame  thing  which  is  right  to  day  may 
not  (without  the  leaft  change  in  its  nature)  be 
wrong  to-morrow  ?  and  whether  the  fame  thing 
as  not  right  and  wrong  in  the  fame  place  at  the 
fame  time  ?  and  in  either  cafe,  whether  all  argu- 
ment is  not  at  an  end  ?  and  whether,  when  two 
men  have  faid,  "  I  like  this,"  and  "  I  do  not  like 
it,"  they  can  (upon  fuch  a  principle)  have  any 
thing  more  to  fay  ? 

7.  If  he  fhould  have  faid  to  himfelf,  No  :  for 
that  the  fentiment  which  he  propofes  as  a  ftand- 
ard  muft  be  grounded  on  reflection  ;  let  him  fay 
on  what  particulars  the  reflection  is  to  turn  ?  If 
on  particulars  having  relation  to  the  utility  of  the 
aft,  then  let  him  fay,  whether  this  is  not  deferting 
his  own  principle,  and  borrowing  afliftance  from 
that  very  one  in  oppofition  to  which  he  fets  it  up: 
Or,  if  not  on  thofe  particulars,  on  what  other 
particulars  ? ' 

8.  If  he  fhould  be  for  compounding  the  mat- 
ter, and  adopting  his  own  principle  in  part,  and 
the  principle  of  utility  in  part,  let  him  fay  how 
far  he  will  adopt  it  ? 

9.  When  he  has  fettled  with  himfelf  where  he 
will  flop,  then  let  him  afk  himfelf,  how  fcc  jufti- 
fies  to  himfelf  the  adopting  it  fo  far  ?  and  why  he 
will  not  adopt  it  any  further  ? 

jo.  Ad- 
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10.  Admitting  any  other  principle  than  the 
principle  of  utility  to  be  a  right  principle,  a  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  purfuej  ad- 
mitting (what  is  not  true)  that  the  word  right 
can  have  a  meaning  without  reference  to  utility;' 
let  him  fay,  whether  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  a 
motive  that  a  man  can  have  to  purfue  the  dictates 
of  it?  If  there  is,  let  him  fay  what  that  motive  is, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  which 
enforce  the  di&ates  of  utility  ?  If  not,  then,  laft- 
ly,  let  him  fay,  what  it  is  this  other  principle  pan 
be  good  for  ? 

J.  BENTHAM* 
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T^AMINE,  the  plague,  and  war,  are  the  three 
moft  famous  ingredients  in  this  lower  world. 
Under  famine  may  be  clafled  all  the  noxious 
foods  v/hich  want  obliges  us  to  have  recourfe 
to ;  thus  fhortening  our  life,  whilft  we  hope  tp 
fupport  it. 

In  the  plague  are  included  all  contagious  di- 
ftempers :  '  and  thefe  are  not  few  in  number. 
Tfiefe  two  gifts  we  hold  from  Providence  :  But 
war,  in  which  'all  thofe  gifts  are  concentrated, 
we  crwe  to  the  fancy  of  three  or  four  hundred 
perfons  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  this  globe, 
Under  the  name  of  princes  and  minifters\  and 
en  this  account  it  may  be  that,  in  feveral  dedi- 
cations, 
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eations,  they  are  called  the  living  images  of  the 
Deity. 

The  mofl  hardened  flatterer  will  allow,  that 
war  is  ever  attended  with  plague  and  famine, 
efpecially  if  he  has  feen  the  military  hofpitals  in 
Germany,  or  parted  through  fome  villages  where 
fome  notable  feat  of  arms  has  been  performed. 

It  is  unqueflionably  a  very  notable  art  to  ra- 
vage countries,  deftroy  dwellings,  and,  communi- 
bus  anniS)  out  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men  to  cut 
off  forty  thoufand.  This  invention  wns  original- 
ly cultivated  by  nations  aflembled  for  their  com- 
mon good  :  for  inftance,  the  diet  of  the  Greeks 
fent  word  to  the  diet  of  Phrygia  and  its  neigh- 
bours, that  they  were  putting  to  fea  in  a  thou- 
fand fifhing-boats,  in  order  to  do  their  beft  to  cut 
them  off  root  and  branch. 

The  Roman  people,  in  a  general  aflembly,  re- 
folved,  that  it  was  their  intereft  to  go  and  fight 
the  Veientes,  or  the  Volfcians,  before  harveft  } 
and  fome  years  after,  all  the  Romans  being  an- 
gry with  all  the  Carthaginians,  fought  a  long 
time  both  by  fea  and  land.  It  is  otherwife  in 
our  time. 

A  genealogilt  fets  forth  to  a  prince,  that  he  is 
defcended  in  a  direct  line  from  a  count,  whofe 
Jcindred,  three  or  .four  hundred  years  ago,  had 
made  a  family  compact  with  a  houfe,  the  very 
memory  of  which  is  extinguifhed.  That  houfe 

had 
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had  fome  diftant  claim  to  a  province,  the  laft  pro- 
prietor of  which  died  of  an  apoplexy.  The  prince 
and  his  council  infbntly  refclve,  that  this  pro- 
vince belongs  to  him  by  divine  right.  The  pro- 
vince, which  is  fome  hundred  leagues  from  him, 
protefts  that  it  does  not  fo  much  as  know  him  ; 
that  it  is  not  difpofed  to  be  governed  by  him; 
that  before  prescribing  laws  to  them,  their  con- 
fent,  at  leaft,  was  necelT.iry.  Thefe  allegations 
do  not  fo  much  as  reach  the  prince's  ears  ;  it  is 
infixed  on^.  that  his  right  is  inccnteftable.  He  in- 
ftaiul;;  picks  up  a  multitude  of  men,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  nor  nothing  to  !ofe ;  clothes  them 
with  coarfc  blue,  white,  green,  or  icarlet  cloth,  a 
a -icvf  foiis.  to  the  ell;  puts  on  r  ^m  hats  bound 
with  coar£e  white  worftcd  ;  makes  them  turn  to 
the  right  and  left ;  and  thus  marches  away  with 
them  to  glory. 

Other  princes,  on  this  armament,  take  part 
in  it  to  the  belt  of  their  ability,  and  foon  cover  a 
fmall  extent  of  country  with  more  hireling  mur- 
derers than  Gengis-Kan,  Tamerlane,  and  Baja- 
zet  had  at  their  heels. 

People,  at  no  fmall  diftance,  on  hearing  that 
fighting  is  -going  forward,  and  that  if  they  would 
make  one,  there. are  five  01  fixybr/j  a-d?.y  for  them, 
immediately  divide  into  two  bands,  like  .reapers, 
and  go  and  fell  their  fervices  to  the  firft  bidder. 

Thefe  multitudes  furioufly  butcker  one  ano- 
ther, 
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ther,  not  only  without  having  any  concern  in  the 
quarrel,  but  without  fo  much  as  knowing  what  it 
is  about. 

Sometimes  five  or  fix  powers  are  engaged,  three 
agamft  three,  two  againft  four,  fometimes  even 
one  againft  five,  all  equally  detefting  one  another; 
and,  friends  and  foes  by  turns,  agreeing  only  in 
one  thing,  to  do  all  the  mifchief  poflible. 

An  odd  circumftance  in  this  infernal  enterprife 
is,  that  every  chief  of  thefe  ruffians  has  his  co- 
lours confecrated,  and  folemnly  prays  to  God  be- 
fore he  goes  to  deftroyhis  neighbour.  If  the  flam 
in  a  battle  do  not  exceed  two  or  three  thoufand, 
the  fortunate  commander  does  not  think  it  worth 
thanking  God  for  ;  but  if,  befides  killing  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  men,  he  has  been  fo  far  favoured 
by  Heaven  as  totally  to  deftroy  fome  remarkable 
place,  then  a  verbofe  hymn  is  fung  in  four  parts, 
eompofed  in  a  language  unknown  to  all  the  com- 
batants, and  befides  (luffed  with  barbavifms.  The 
fame  fong  does  for  marriages  and  births  as  for 
mafiacres ;  which  is  fcarce  pardonable,  efpecially 
in  a  nation  of  all  others  the  moft  noted  for  new 
fongs.  A 

All  countries  pay  a  certain  number  of  orators 
to  celebrate  thefe  fanguinary  actions  •,  fome  in  a 
long  black  coat,  and  over  it  a  fhort-docked  cloak  j 
others  in  a  gown,  with  a  kind  of  fiiirt  over  it ; 
fome,  again,  over  their  fhirts  have  two  pieces  of 
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motley-coloured  fluff  hanging  down.  They  ar£ 
all  very  long-winded  in  their  harangues ;  and  to 
illuftrate  a  battle  fought  in  Wetteravia,  bring  up 
what  pafied  thoufands  of  years  ago  in  Paleftine. 

At  other  times,  thefe  gentry  declaim  againft 
vice  ;  they  prove  by  fyllogifms  and  antithefes, 
that  ladies,  for  flightly  heightening  the  hue  of 
their  cheeks  with  a  little  carmine,  will  afluredly 
be  the  eternal  objedl  of  eternal  vengeance;  that 
Polyeu£te  and  Athalia  are  the  devil's  works } 
that  he  whofe  table  on  a  day  of  abftinence  is 
loaded  with,  fifh  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
crowns,  is  infallibly  faved ;  and  that  a  poor  man, 
for  eating  two  penny-worth  of  mutton,  goes  to 
the  devil  for  ever  and  ever. 
.  Among  five  or  fix  thoufand  fuch  declamations 
there  may  be,  and  that  is  the  moft,  three  or  four 
written  by  a  Gaul  named  Maffillon^  which  a  gentle- 
man may  bear  to  read  :  but  in  not  one  of  all  thefe 
difcourfes  has  the  orator  the  fpirit  to  animadvert 
on  war,  that  fcourge  and  crime  which  includes 
all  others.  Thefe  groveling  fpeakers  are  conti- 
nually prating  againft  love,  mankind's  only  fo- 
lace,  and  the  only  way  of  repairing  it :  not  a 
word  do  they  fay  of  the  deteftable  endeavours  of 
the  mighty  for  its  deftru&ion. 

Bourdaloue  !  a  very  bad  fermon  haft  thou  made 

againft  impurity  ;  but  not  one,  either  bad  or  good, 

on  thofe  various  kinds  of  murders ;  on  thofe  rob- 
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ber'ies,  On  thofe  violences,  that  univerfal  rage  by 
which  the  world  is  laid  wafte  !  Put  together  all 
the  vices  of  all  ages  and  places,  and  never  will 
they  come  up  to  the  mifchiefs  and  enormities  of 
only  one  campaign. 

Ye  bungling  foul-phyficlans !  to  bellow  for  an 
hour  and  more  againft  a  few  flea-bites,  and  not 
fay  a  word  about  that  horrid  diftemper  which 
tears  us  to  pieces. — Burn  your  books,  ye  morali- 
fing  philofophers  !  Whilft  the  humour  of  a  few 
{hall  make  it  an  act  of  loyalty  to  butcher  thou- 
fands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  part  of  man- 
kind dedicated  to  heroifm  will  be  the  moil  exe- 
crable and  deftru&ive  monfters  in  all  nature. 
Of  what  avail  is  humanity,  benevolence,  modefty, 
temperance,  mildnefs,  difcretion  and  piety!  when 
half  a  pound  of  lead,  difcharged  at  the  diftance 
of  fix  hundred  paces,  fhatters  my  body  ?  when 
I  expire  at  the  age  of  t\Venty  under  pains  un- 
fpeakable,  and  amidft  thoufands  in  the  fame 
miferable  condition  ?  when  my  eyes,  at  their 
laft  opening,  fee  my  native  town  all  in  a  blaze; 
and  the  laft  founds  I  hear,  are  the  fhrieks  and 
groans  of  women  and  children  expiring  among 
the  ruins  ?  and  all  for  the  pretended  intereft  of  a 
man  who  is  a  ftranger  to  us  ! 

The  word  is,  that  war  appears  to  be  an  una- 
voidable fcourge  :  for,  if  we  obferve  it,  the  god 
Mars  was  worfhipped  in  all  nations;  and  among 
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the  Jews,  Sabbatth  fignifies  the  god  of  armies  ;  but 
in  Homer,  Minerva  calls  Mars  a  furious  hair- 
brained  infernal  deity. 

VOLTAIRE. 


CALAMITIES  OF   WAR. 

WA  R  impedes  the  courfe  of  every  falutary 
plan,  exhaufts  the  fources  of  profperity,  and  di- 
verts the  attention  of  governors  from  the  happi- 
nefs  of  nations.  It  even  fufpends  fometimes 
every  idea  of  juftice  and  humanity.  In  a  word, 
inftead  of  gentle  and  benevolent  feelings,  it  fub- 
ftitutes  hostility  and  hatred,  the  neceffity  of  op- 
jnrefuon,  and  the  rage  of  defolation. 

The  firft  idea  that  occurs  to  me,  when  I  refle<3; 
on  the  origin  of  moil  wars,  is,  that  thofe  great 
combinations  of  politics  which  have  fo  often 
kindled  the  torch  of  difcord,  and  occafioned  fo 
many  ravages,  have  very  feldom  merited  all  the. 
admiration  that  has  been  fo  lavifhly  bellowed  up- 
on them.  At  leaft  I  might  venture  to  fay,  that 
when  a  flate  is  arrived  at  an  illuftrious  height  of 
power,  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  comprehen- 
fion  fufficiently  extenfive,  and  to  an  incompetent 
knowledge  of  its  refources,  that  continual  anxie- 
ties are  entertained,  and  the  duration  of  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  made  to  depend  on  fuch  a  variety 
of  uncertain  fpeculations.  I  might  even  venture 

to 
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to  obferve,  moreover,  that  in  fuch  nations  it'  is  a 
real  misfortune  for  the  people,  when,  by  a  kind  o£ 
imitative  fpirit,  their  government  has  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  contemplate  the  ftrength  of  ftates  in 
thoie  exerior  connections  only,  the  texture  and 
combination  of  which  form  what  is  called  poli- 
tical fcience.  Then  the  moft  fubtle  ideas  con- 
cerning the  balance  of  power  become  the  predo- 
minant principles,  and  inceflatUly  engrofs  the  at- 
tention. Hence  arife  thofe  frequent  wars  of  com- 
petition, of  which  the  firft  renders  a  fecond  more 
probable :  for  in  proportion  as  a  ftate  has  been 
weakened  by  a  war,  it  is  fo  much  the  more  apt  to 
become  jealous  again  j  becaufe  the  fenfations  o£ 
jealoufy  are  excited  only  by  comparifon ;  and  in 
a  courfe  of  years,  it  is  fometimes  one  power,  and 
fometimes  another,  that  attracts  polititical  obfer- 
vation.  Thus,  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  exhibits  na- 
tions incefiantly  endeavouring  to  reduce  each  o- 
ther  to  the  fame  ftate  of  humiliation  to  which  they 
had  themfelves  been  reduced  by  their  own  politi- 
cal miftaices.  On  the  contrary,  were  every  ftate 
to  be  fparing  of  its  ftrength,  to  cultivate  a  proper 
knowledge  of  its  refources,  and  to  render  them 
refpecbable  by  a  wife  adminiftration,  it  would  ar- 
rive, without  effort,  to  that  height  of  fuperiority 
it  is  fo  anxious  to  attain. 

I  muft  likewife  obferve,  that  this  kind  of  fu- 
periority is  the  only  one  of  which  the  relative 
C  c  2  confe- 
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confequences,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  are 
univerfal.  The  triumphs  of  war  exalt  you  no 
tloubt  above  the  nation  you  may  conquer  ;  but 
as  thefe  triumphs  commonly  require  long  efforts 
and  great  facrifices,  the  exhaufted  ftate  reful ting- 
thence  necefTarily  alters  the  proportion  which  e«- 
ifted  between  your  ftrength  and  that  of  the  great 
powers  wh&  were  not  engaged  in  your  quarrel, 
and  whofe  profperity  increafed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  peace  which  they  enjoyed. 

In  a  word,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  height 
of  greatnefs  to  which  a  nation  may  arrive  by  the 
\vifdom  of  its  adminiftration,  is  the  moft  com- 
manding, and  the  moft  conducive  to  fecure  the 
refpecl;  of  other  nations.  Thefe  are  much  more 
jealous  of  the  mod  infignificant  acquifitions  which- 
are  propofed  to  be  gained  by  war  or  negociation, 
than  of  that  augmentation  of  greatnefs  of  which 
order  is  the  foundation.  And  this  fentiment  is  na- 
tural :  for  that  profperity,  which  originates  in 
the  wife  conduct  of  a  fovereign,  renders  his.  vir- 
tues alfo  more  confpicuous  j  exhibiting  them  at  the 
fame  time  as  a  fecurity  againfl  any  abufe  which, 
he  might  make  of  his  augmented  power. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been,  for  the  fake  of  com- 
merce in  particular,  that  fuc.h  fcenes  of  blood- 
fhed  have  been  recorded..  Commerce,  that  loofe 
and  indeterminate  idea,  adds  new  luftre  to  p6!i- 
tical  fpec illations  j  and  the  public  opinion^  excited; 
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by  a  word  that  indicates  an  univerfal  intcreft,  is 
often  mi  fled  itfelf  in  its  decifions.  I  would  fain 
afk  thofe  who,  from  fuch  motives,  are  ever  ready 
to  be  the  advocates  for  war ;  Do  you  know  the 
balance  of  the  commerce  of  your  country  ?  Have 
you  ftudied  its  elements  ?  Have  you  fulhciently 
examined,  whether  the  trade  in  which  you  de- 
fire  to  participate,  will  increafe  the  national  opu- 
lence ?  Do  you  well  difcern  the  caufes  and  con— 
fequences  of  that  opulence  ?  Have  you  balanced 
the  advantages  you  expedt  from  war,  againft  the 
injuries  which  commerce  will  fuftain  from  the 
augmented  rate  of  intereft,  occafioned  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  government  loans,  and  the 
dearnefs  of  labour,  which  is  a  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  the  increafe  of  taxes  ?  Are  you  certainy 
that  while  you  endeavour  to  obtain  a  new  branch 
of  commerce  by  the  fword,  you  may  not  lofe  an- 
other, either  through  that  deference  which  you 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  to  your  ancient  allies,  or 
thofe  concelfions  that  your  new  ones  may  require  ? 
In  a  word,  are  you  fufliciently  acquainted  with 
the  whole  extent  of  your  prefent  profperity ;  and 
have  you  formed  an  eftimate  of  all  the  facrifices 
which  the  very  end  of  your  ambition  maydeferve?. 
Nothing  is  more  fimple  than  the  word  commerce 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation  ;  nothing  more  compli- 
cated, when  it  is  applied  to  the  univerfality  of  ex- 
changes, to  the  importance  of  fume,  the  inutility- 
C  c  3  o£ 
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of  others,  the  difadvantage  of  many;  to  political- 
views";  in  fhort,  to  labour,  taxes,  and  all  the  un~ 
expected  combinations  which  war  and  gi-eat  events 
produce.  Deliberate  and  deep  reflection  is  ne- 
ceiTary  then,  before  we  determine  to  kindle  the 
flames  ef  war  for  a  commercial  advantage.  And 
it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  time  of 
peace,  a  diminution  of  certain  duties,  a  bounty 
on  fome  exportations,  a  privilege  obtained  from 
fome  foreign  nations,  and  many  other  advantages 
refulting  from  a  wife  adminiftration,  are  often  of 
far  greater  value  than  the  object  which  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  gained  by  fleets  and  armies. 

Nations,  in  their  favage  flate,  were  actuated  by 
blind  and  unruly  paflions;  and  thefe  paffions  have 
been  foftened  in  fome  meafure  by  the  effect  of  ci- 
vilization. But  the  multiplicity  and  confufion  of 
different  interefts,  which  the  ideas  of  money,, 
commerce,  national  riches,  and  the  balance  of 
power  have  introduced,  have  become  other  caufes 
of  hoftility  and  jealoufy ;  and  as  the  fcience  of 
government  has  not  improved  in  proportion  to 
the  contradictions  it  had  to  reconcile,  and  the 
difficulties  it  had  to  overcome,  mankind  dill  en- 
joy but  imperfectly  the  change  in  their  condi- 
tion. 

I  would  here  fubmit  to  reflection,  a  confidera- 
tion  with  which  I  have  ever  been  forcibly  ftruck. 
Moft  governments  appear  fatisfied,  if,  at  the  con- 
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clufion  of  a  bloody  and  expenfive  war,  they  have 
made  an  honourable  peace.  Undoubtedly  fuch  a> 
termination  may  fatisfy  a  ftate,  which  having  been 
unjuflly  attacked,  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
repelling  force  by  force.  But  that  nation  which- 
might  have  avoided  the  enmity  of  other  powers 
by  more  circumfpe£t  proceedings,,  and  that  alfc*. 
which  has  undertaken  a  war  from  mere  political 
fpeculations,  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  an  eflima- 
tion  of  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  the 
treaty  of  peace  is  not  the  only  calculation  worthy 
of  their  attention.  Each  is  alfo  to  confider  what 
would  have  been  its  fituation-  at  the  period  when 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  if  war  had  not  inter- 
rupted the  courfe  of  its  profperity. 

Such  comparifons  might  have  been  often  ufeful 
to  all  the  potentates  in  Europe;  and  Great  Britain,, 
in  particular,  might  have  received  the  moft  im- 
portant inftru£Uons  ftom  them. :  But  as  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  enter  into  fuch  an  extenfive  de- 
tail, I  mall  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  reflections  as 
are  applicable  to  France^ 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  war  in  which  this  kingdom, 
fliould  be  obliged  to  alienate  from  fifty  to  fixty 
millions  of  its  annual  revenue  (from  2,187,500!. 
to  2,625,000!.  fterling)  in  order  to  pay  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  Loans,  which  the  preparations  for  war, 
the  expences  of  each  campaign,  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  debts  had  rendered  neceflary  j  and  let  us 

next 
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next  take  a  curfory  view  of  the  different  ufes  to 
which  government  might  have  applied  fuch  a  re- 
venue, not  only  for  the  advancement  of  the  na- 
tional happinefs,  but  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
military  force. 

•  The  diftnbution  which  I  am  going  to  make 
of  this  revenue,  does  not  indicate  my  abfolute 
opinion  on  the  fubjec~t.  But,  in  a  calculation  of 
this  kind,  I  would  anticipate  objections,  by  {how- 
ing  how  the  different  wilhes  that  are  formed  ire 
a  monarchy,  with  refpefl  either  to  happinefs  or 
power,  might  have  been  perfectly  accomplifhed. 

In  the  firft  place  I  find,  that  with  eighteen  mil- 
lions (787,500!.  fterling)  of  that  annual  revenue, 
the  regimental  companies  might  have  been  com- 
pleted to  their  full  complement,  and  the  army 
augmented  by  50,000  infantry,  and  ten  or  twelve 
thoufand  horfe. 

I  find,  in  the  next  place,  that  two  millions  of 
that  revenue  (87,500!.  fterling),  which  in  time 
of  peace  would  pay  the  intereft  of  a  Joan  of  forty 
millions  (1,750,000!.  fterling),  would  have  added 
to  our  navy  thirty  men  of  war,  and  a  proportion- 
able number  of  frigates ;  and  this  augmentation 
might  have  been  maintained  by  four  millions 
yearly  ( 1 75,000!.  fterling). — Thus  we  fee  twenty- 
fonr  millions  (1,050,000!.  fterling)  of  that  reve- 
nue devoted  folely  to  the  military  fervice. 

jLet  us  now  apply  the  furplus  to  the  various 
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parts  of  adminift ration,  and  let  us  confider  the 
refult. 

With  eighteen  millions  (787,500!.  fterling} 
yearly,  the  price  of  fait  might  have  been  rendered 
uniform  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  reducing 
k  one-third  in  the  provinces  of  little  gabels  (an 
excife  on  fait),  and  two-thirds  in  thofe  of  the 
great ;  and  not  increahng  the  charges  of  the  pri- 
vileged provinces. 

With  from  four  to  five  millions  (from  1 75,000!. 
to  218,750!.  fterling)  annually,  the  interior  parts 
of  the  kingdom  might  have  been  freed  frora  all 
cuftom-houfe  duties,  without  raifmg  thofe  levied 
en  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  kingdom,  or 
carrying  to  account  the  improvements  I  fuggefted 
when  treating  on  this  fubjeci. 

With  2,500,000  livres  (109,375!.  fterling)  fer- 
ving  to  pay  the  intereft  of  fucceflive  loans,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  millions  (2,187,500!.  fterling),  all 
the  neceflary  canals  might  have  been  executed 
that  are  ftill  wanting  in  the  kingdom. 

With  one  million  more  per  annum  (43,750!. 
fterling)  government  might  be  enabled  to  beftow 
fufficient  encouragement  on  all  the  eilabifhments 
of  induilry  that  can  advance  the  profperity  of 
France. 

With  1,500,000  livres  (65,625!.  fterling)  the 
fums  annually  deftiued  to  give  employment  to 
the  poor  might  be  doubled  j  and,  while  great  ad- 
vantages. 
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vantages  would  thus  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  the  neighbouring  communications 
might  be  multiplied. 

With  the  fame  fum  the  prifons  throughout  the 
kingdom  might,  in  a  few  years,  be  improved, 
and  all  the  charitable  inftitutions  brought  to  per- 
fection. 

And  with  two  millions  annually  (87,500!.  fter- 
ling),  the  clearing  of  the  wafte  lands  might  pro- 
ceed with  incredible  vigour. 

Thefe  diftributions  amount  to  thirty  one  mil- 
lions (1,356,250!.  fterling),  which  joined  to 
twenty -four  millions  (1,050,000!.  fterling)  for 
military  expences,  make  together  the  annual  re- 
venue of  fifty-five  millions  employed  as  above 
(2,406,250!.  fterling) ;  a  fum  equal  to  that  which 
I  have  fuppofed  to  be  alienated  for  the  difburfe- 
ments  of  the  war. 

The  diftributions  which  I  have  thus  fuggefted, 
it  is  evident,  may  be  modified  in  many  different 
ways  :  but  itisfufiicientto  perceive  the  immenfe 
advantages  which  this  firnple  ftatement  exhi- 
bits ;  whether  with  refpecl:  to  the  ftrength  and 
profperity  of  the  kingdom,  or  for  the  affiftance 
and  folace  of  the  indigent  clafs  of  people. 

This  is  not  all ;  for  if  we  eftimate  the  dimU 
nution  of  commerce  which  refults  from  a  war  of 
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the  kingdom  is  deprived  of  a  confiderable  increafe 
of  riches. 

In  fine,  war,  and  the  loans  which  it  occafions, 
create  a  very-  fenftble  rife  in  the  rate  of  intereft-. 
On  the  contrary,  peace,  under  a  wife  adminiftra- 
lion,  would  lower  it  annually,  were  it  only  in 
confluence  of  the  increafe  of  fpecie,  and  of  the 
influence  of  the  ftated  relmburfements.  Thisfuc- 
celTive  reduction  of  intereft  is  likewife  a  fource 
of  ineftimabje  advantages  to  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  finances. 

Let  thefe  efFecls  he  now  compared  with  the 
advantages  which  a  fortunate  war,  (and  alt  war? 
are  not  fo),  would  give  to  a  kingdom  arrived  at 
that  height  of  profperity  hy  which  France  is  now 
diftinguifhed  ;  and  let  this  comparifon  be  made, 
not  in  a  defultory  manner,  but  by  the  aid  of  re- 
flection and  fcience;  and  itM'illbe  found,  for  the 
moft  part,  that  ten  feeds^  have  been  fow-n,  in  or- 
dea  to  gather  the  fruit  of  one. 

Undoubtedly,  with  fo  many  powerful  means, 
n  government  may  expert,  witlvgreat  probability, 
to  humble  its  rivals  and  extend  its  dominions. 
But  to  employ  its  refources  for  the  happinefs  of 
its  fubjecls  ;  to  command  refpe6t  without  the  af- 
fi fiance  and  dangers  of  an  ever  reftlefs  policy; 
this  is  a  conduct  which  alone  can  corrcfpond  to 
the  gre-atnefs  of  its  fituation  ;  and  which  difplays 
at  once  a  knowledge  of  its  afcendcncy  and  of  the 
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Vantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  By  fuch  a  con- 
duct, a  government  imitates  thofe  beneficent  ri- 
vers, whofe  rapid  current  cannot  be  impeded,  but 
which,  in  their  mnjeftic  courfe,  encourage  navi- 
gation, facilitate  commerce,  and  fertilife  the 
country  without  injury  or  devaftation. 

It  is  not  war,  but  a  wife  and  pacific  admini- 
ftration,  that  can  procure  all  the  advantages  of 
which  France  may  be  yet  in  want. 
.  The  quantity  of  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  is  im- 
menfe  ;  but  the  want  of  public  confidence  very 
often  occafions  the  greateft  part  of  it  to  be  hoard- 
ed up. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  immenfe  } 
but  the  excefs  and  nature  of  the  taxes  impoverifh 
and  difhearten  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In 
a  ftate  of  mifery  the  human  fpecies  is  weakened ; 
and  the  number  of  children,  who  die  before  their 
ftrength  can  be  matured,  is  no  longer  in  a  natu- 
ral proportion. 

The  revenue  of  the  fovereign  is  immenfe  :  but 
the  public  debt  confumes  two-fifths  of  it ;  and 
nothing  can  diminifh  this  burden  but  the  fruits 
of  a- prudent  ceconomy,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  intereft. 

•  The  contributions  of  the  nation,  in  particular, 
are  immenfe ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  (lengthening 
of  public  credit,  that  government  can  fucceed  in 
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Raiding  fuflicient  refources  in  extraordinary  c- 
mergencies. 

Finally,  the  balance  of  commerce  in  favour  of 
the  kingdom  is  an  immenfe  fource  of  riches  ;  but 
war  interrupts  the  current.  Hence  refults  an. 
important  reflection ;  namely,  that  the  nation 
which  derives  the  moft  confiderable  advantages 
from  peace,  makes  alfo  the  greateft  facrifices 
whenever  it  renounces  that  Hate  of  quiet  and 
profperity.  NECKER. 

RELIGIOUS  WA  R  S    ARE  A  LESS  FATAL 
SCOURGE   THAN   THAT  OF  THE  INOJJISI- 

TION  ;     WITH    A     SUCCINCT   HlSTORY     Ofr 

THIS  TRIBUNAL. 

A  militia  of  500,000  monks  and  friars,  fight- 
ing with  fpiritual  arms  under  the  ftandard  of 
Rome,  could  not  hinder  one  half  of  Europe  from 
making  off  the  yoke  of  that  court :  And  the  In- 
quifition.  has  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  deprive 
the  pope  of  fome  more  provinces,  witnefs  the 
United  Netherlands ;  or  to  commit  unhappy- 
wretches,  without  anfwering  any  purpofe,  to  the 
flames. 

You  may  remember,  that  in  the  wars  againft 
the  Albigenfes,  and  about  the  year  1 2  oo,  Pope 
Innocent  III.  eflablifhed  this  tribunal,  which 
takes  cognifance  of  human  thoughts;  and  that  in 
contempt  of  the  bifliops,  the  natural  judges  in 
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matters  of  doctrine,  it  was  entrufted  to  the  care 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers. 

Thofe  firft  inquifitors  had  the  power  of  fum- 
moning  and  excommunicating  heretics;  of  grant- 
ing indulgencies  to  every  prince  that  would  ex- 
terminate them  when  condemned ;  of  reconci- 
ling penitents  to  the  church;  of  taxing  their 
fms,  and  receiving  fums  of  money  by  way  of 
furcty  for  their  repentance. 

It  was  a  very  droll  inftance  of  the  abfurd  con- 
tradictions to  which  human  policy  is  oftentimes 
reduced,  that  the  moft  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
fee  of  Rome  happened  to  be  the  moll  ftrenuous 
defender  of  this  tribunal. 

Frederick  II.  accufed  by  the  pope,  one  time, 
of  being  a  Mahometan,  another  time  of  Atheifm, 
imagined  he  fhould  wipe  oft"  this  reproach  by  ta- 
king the  inquifitors  under  his  protection.  He 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  publifli  four  edicts  at  Pa- 
via  in  1 244,  whereby  he  laid  an  injuntlion  on  the 
magiftrates,  to  commit  thofe  to  the  names- whom 
the  inquifitors  fhould  condemn  as  obilinate  he- 
mics,  and  to  imprifon  thofe  for  life  whom  this 
tribunal  fhould  declare  repentant. 

Notwithstanding  this  political  ftep,  Frederick  II. 
was  perfecuted  as  much  as  before;  and  the  popes 
afterwards  turned  the  arms  he  had  put  into  their 
hands  agaiuft  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  em- 
pire. 
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Pope  Alexander  II  f.  eftablifhed  the  inquifition 
in  France  in  1255  under  St  Lewis.  The  guardian 
of  the  Cordeliers  at  Paris,  and  the  provincial  of 
the  Dominicans,  were  grand  inquifitors.  By  the 
bull  of  Pope  Alexander,  they  were  to  confult, 
but  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  bifhops.  The  gi- 
ving of  this  ftrange  jurifdiction  to  men,  who  by 
vows  had  renounced  the  world,  fct  both  clergy 
und  laity  againft  them.  An  inquifitor  of  the  or- 
der of  Cordeliers  a/lifted  at  the  trial  of  the  knights 
Templar  ;  but  the  public  were  foon  fo  diflatif- 
ficd,  that  thofe  friars  had  nothing  more  left  than 
an  empty  title. 

In  Italy  the  popes  had  more  credit;  becaufe, 
though  difobeyed  at  Rome,  from  whence  they 
had  been  long  abfent,  they  were  ftill  at  the  head 
of  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs  againft  the  Gibel- 
lines.  They  made  ufe  of  this  inquifition  againft 
the  partifans  of  the  empire:  For  in  1302,  Pope 
John  XXII.  made  the  monkifh  inquifitors  pro- 
ceed againft  Matthew  Vifconti,  a  Milanefe  noble- 
man, whofe  fole  crime  was  his  attachment  to  the 
emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  The  vaflaFs  fidelity 
to  his  paramount  was  declared  herefy  -,  the  houfe 
of  Efte,  as  alfothat  of  Malatefta,  were  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  and  if 
the  fentence  was  not  put  in  execution,  it  was 
becaufe  at  that  time  it  was  eafier  for  the  pope  to 
find  inquifitors  than  armies. 
D  d  2 
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The  more  this  tribunal  gained  ground,  the 
more  ftrenuoufly  it  was  claimed  by  the  bifhops, 
who  faw  themfelves  {tripped  of  a  privilege  which 
feemed  to  belong  to  their  order.  The  popes  at 
length  joined  them  in  commiffion  with  the  monk- 
iih  inquifitors,  who  exercifed  a  full  authority  al- 
moft  in  every  ftate  of  Italy;  the  bifhops  being 
properly  no  more  than  their  afleflbrs. 

Venice  had  received  the  Inquifition  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  1289 »  every 
where  elfe  it  was  dependent  on  the  pope  j  but 
in  the  Venetian  dominions  it  became  fubjecl:  to 
the  fenate.  The  wifeft  precaution  they  took, 
was,  that  the  fines  and  confifcations  fliould  not 
belong  to  the  inquifitors.  They  thought  to  mo- 
derate the  zeal  of  thofe  men  by  removing  the 
temptation  of  enriching  themfelves  :  But  as  the 
paflion  of  pride  and  ambition  is  more  preponde- 
rating with  mankind  than  avarice,  the  reftlefs 
fpirit  of  the  Inquifition  obliged  the  fenate,  a  long 
time  after,  that  is,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  to 
enacl:  a  law,  that  the  Inquifition  fhould  never 
proceed  without  the  affiftance  of  three  fenators. 
In  confequence  of  this  regulation,  and  feveral  o- 
others  of  the  like  good  policy,  the  authority  of 
this  tribunal  was  in  a  manner  abolimed  at  Ve- 
nice by  being  eluded. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  Inquifition 
fhould  have  been  introduced  with  the  greateft 
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cafe,  and  fettled  in  the  firmed  manner,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  yet  it  never  reached  this  part 
of  Italy.  The  fovereigns  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
thinking  themfelves  intitled,  in  confequence  of 
papal  conceffions,  to  the  enjoyment  of  ecclefia- 
ftic  jurifdi&ion,  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  king 
were  conflantly  difputing  who  mould  nominate 
the  inquifitors  ;  which  was  the  reafon  of  their 
not  being  appointed;  and  the  people,  for  the  firil 
time,  benefited  by  the  quarrel  of  their  matters. 
Yet  there  were  fewer  heretics  in  Naples  and  Si- 
cily than  in  other  countries.  The  religious  tran- 
quillity of  thofe  kingdoms,  {hows  very  plainly, 
that  the  Inquifition  was  not  fo  much  the  bulwark 
of  religion,  as  a  fcourge  defigned  for  the  difturb- 
ance  of  the  human  fpecies. 

At  length,  it  was  eilablifhed  in  Sicily,  after  it 
had  been  received  in  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  in  1478  :  But  in  Sicily,  rather  more  than 
in  Caflile,  it  was  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and 
not  a  Roman  tribunal ;  for  in  Sicily  the  king  is 
pope. 

The  Inquifition  had  long  before  gained  admit- 
tance into  Arragon  ;  it  was  there  in  a  languid 
ftate  as  well  as  in  France,  without  jurifdi£tion 
or  order,  and  almoft  entirely  forgot. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquefl  of  Grana- 
da, that  it  exerted  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  fuch  vigour  and  feverity  as  had  been  never 
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obferved  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice.  The 
Spaniards  muft  at  that  time  have  had  fomething 
in  their  nature  more  fevere  and  unrelenting  than 
other  nations.  This  appears  by  the  barbarities 
which  they  fo  wantonly  exercifed  in  the  new 
world  ;  and  especially  by  the  cruelties  which  they 
introduced  into  a  jurifdiclion,  wherein  the  Itali- 
ans, its  inventors,  behave  with  fome  lenity.  The 
court  of  Rome  had  erected  thofe  tribunals  out  of 
policy  ;  but  they  became  more  odious  by  the  bar- 
barity of  the  Spanifh  inquifitors. 

After  Mahomet  II.  had  fubdued  Conftantr- 
nople,  both  he  and  his  fucceffors  permitted  the 
conquered  Greeks  to  enjoy  their  religion  in 
peace  :  and  when  the  Arabians  were  mailers  in 
Spain,  they  never  compelled  the  Chriftian  natives 
of  that  country  to  embrace  the  Koran.  But  after 
the  taking  of  Granada,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  whe- 
ther induced  by  religious  zeal,  or  by  the  ambf- 
tion  of  extending  his  primacy,  would  have  all 
the  Moors  turn  Chriflians.  -This  was  an  enter- 
prife  diametrically  contrary  to  the  treaty  by  which 
the  Moors  had  fubmitted  j  and  it  required  fome 
time  to  bring  it  to  bear.  But  Ximenes  would 
fain  convert  the  Moors  as  quick  as  he  had  taken 
Granada.  They  were  compelled  to  hear  fermons; 
they  were  perfecuted :  they  rofe  up  in  arms ; 
were  quelled,  and  forced  to  fubrnit  to  baptifm. 
Ximenes  obliged  50^000  Moors  to  receive  this 
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flgn  of  a  religion  which  they  did  not  believe  to 
be  true. 

The  Jews  were  included  in  the  treaty  with  the 
kings  of  Granada,  but  did  not  meet  with  more 
indulgence  than  the  Moors.  They  were  very 
numerous  in  Spain,  where  they  followed  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  brokerage,  as  in  all  other  countries. 
This  profeflion,  far  from  giving  any  umbrage,  is 
founded  on  peace.  There  are  above  28,000  Jews 
tolerated  by  the  pope  in  Italy ;  and  there  are 
above  two  hundred  c.nd  fourfcore  fynagogues  in 
Poland.  The  city  of  Amfterdam  alone  contains 
15,000  Jews  •,  though  furely  it  can  trade  without 
them.  The  Jews  did  not  feem  to  be  more  dan- 
gerous in  Spain  5  and  the  taxes  that  might  be  laid 
on  them,  would  have  been  fure  refources  to  the 
government.  It  was  therefore  difficult  to  account 
by  the  maxims  of  found  policy  for  the  perfecu.- 
tion  they  underwent. 

The  Inquifition  proceeded  againft  the  Jews  and 
the  MufTulmen.  We  have  already  obferved,  what 
a  number  of  Mahometan  and  Jewifh  families 
chofe  rather  to  retire  from  Spain,  than  to  be  fub- 
je£t  to  the  cruelty  of  this  tribunal ;  which  depri- 
ved Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  a  multitude  of 
fubjefts.  Surely  there  was  leaft  danger  from 
thofe  people,  fmce  they  preferred  to  be  fugitives 
rather  than  rebels.  Thofe  who  flaid  behind  pre- 
tended to  be  Chriftians.  But  the  grand  inqui- 
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fitor  Torquemacla  made  Queen  Ifabella  look  upon 
all  thofe  fham  Chriftians,  as  people  that  deferred 
to  lofe  their  lives  and  eftates. 

This  Torquemada  was  a  Dominican,  and  af- 
terwards cardinal :  he  fettled  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Spanifh  court  of  Inquifition  ;  a  form 
contrary  to  all  human  laws,  and  which  fubfifts, 
notwithftanding,  to  this  very  day.  In  fourteen 
years  he  brought  near  fourfcore  thoufand  men  to 
their  trial,  and  caufed  fix  thoufand  to  be  burnt 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  ufual  on  the 
greateft  folemnities.  The  accounts  given  us  of 
people  who  facrificed  human  victims  to  the  Deity, 
fall  greatly  mort  of  the  executions  of  the  Inquifi- 
tion. Againft  thofe  bloody  rites  the  Spaniards 
did  not  conceive  fufficient  horror,  becaufe  they 
were  facrificing  their  inveterate  enemies,  and  the 
Jews.  But  they  foon  became  victims  themfelves : 
For  when  Lutheranifm  began  to  fpread,  the  few 
Spaniards  fufpected  of  embracing  that  doclrine 
were  made  a  facrifice.  The  form  of  proceeding 
was  an  infallible  way  to  deftroy  whomfoever  the 
inquifitors  pleafed.  The  prifoners  are  not  con- 
fronted with  their  accufers ;  and  there  is  no  in- 
former ever  fo  bafe  but  they  liflen  to  :  A  public 
criminal,  an  infamous  perfon,  a  child,  a  profti- 
tute,  are  good  evidence ;  even  a  fon  may  inform 
againft  his  father,  a  wife  againft  her  hufband.  In 
ihort,  the  prifoner  is  obliged  to  accufe  himfelf ;  to 
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gucfs,  and  to  confefs  the  crime  he  is  fuppofed  to 
be  guilty  of,  and  of  which  he  is  frequently  igno- 
tant.  This  ftrange  manner  of  proceeding  ftruck 
a  terror  into  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain  :  a  ge- 
neral jealoufy  and  fufpicion  took  poiTeflion  of  all 
ranks  of  people  ;  friendlhip  and  fociability  were 
at  an  end  :  brothers  were  afraid  of  brothers  ;  fa- 
thers, of  their  children.  Hence  filence  is  become 
the  chara&eriflic  of  a  nation,  endowed  with  all 
the  vivacity  natural  to  a  warm  and  fruitful  climate. 
The  moft  artful  endeavoured  to  be  bailiffs  to  the 
Inquifition,  under  the  name  of  familiars ;  choofing 
rather  this  fervile  office,  than  to  be  expofed  to 
fuch  cruelties. 

To  this  tribunal  we  muft  likewife  attribute  that 
ignorance  of  found  philofophy,  in  which  Spain 
lies  buried ;  while  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  even  Italy,  have  difcoverecl  fuch  a  multitude 
of  truths,  and  enlarged  the  fphere  of  knowledge. 
Never  is  htrman  nature  fo  debafed,  as  when  ig- 
norance is  armed  with  power. 

But  thefe  melancholy  effects  of  the  Inquifition 
are  a  trifle,  in  comparifon  to  thofe  public  facrifi- 
ces  called  Auto  da  Fe,  or  a£ls  of  faith,  and  to  the 
fhocking  barbarities  that  precede  them. 

A  prieft  in  a  white  furplice,  or  a  monk  who  has 
vowed  meeknefs  and  humility,  caufes  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  a  difmal 
dungeon.  A  ftage  is  erected  in  the  public  market- 
place, 
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place,  where  the  condemned  prifoners  are  con- 
ducted to  the  flake,  attended  -with  a  train  of 
monks  and  religious  confraternities.  They  fing 
pfalms,  fay  mafs,  and  butcher  mankind.  Were 
a  native  of  Afia  to  come  to  Madrid  upon  the  day 
of  an  execution  of  this  fort,  it  would  be  impoffi- 
ble  for  him  to  tell  whether  it  was  a  rejoicing,  a 
religious  feaft,  a  facrifice,  or  a  marTicre  ;  and  yet 
it  is  all  this  together.  The  kings,  whofe  prefcncc 
alone  in  other  cafes  is  the  harbinger  of  mercy, 
afiift  at  this  fpectacle  uncovered,  lower  feated 
than  the  inquifrtors,  and  behold  their  fubjects  ex- 
piring in  the  flames.  The  Spaniards  reproached 
Montezuma  with  immolating  his  captives  to  his 
gods  ;  what  would  he  have  faid,  had  he  beheld 
an  4uto  da  Fe  ? 

Thefe  executions  are  more  rare  at  prefent. 
But  reafcn,  whofe  rays  v/ith  difficulty  pervade  the 
darknefs  of  fantacifm,  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
abolifh  them. 

The  Inquifition  was  not  introduced  into  Por- 
tugal till  towards  the  year  1557)  before  thio  coun- 
try fell  under  the  Spanifh  yoke.  At  firft  it  met 
with  all  the  oppofition  its  very  name  ought  na- 
turally to  infpire  :  But  at  length  it  forced  its  way; 
and  now  it  is  under  the  fame  form  of  govern- 
ment at  Lifbon  as  at  Madrid.  The  grand  inqui- 
fitor  is  nominated  by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by 
the  pope.  The  particular  courts  of  this  office,  to 

which 
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which  they  give  the  name  of  holy,  are  fubordinate, 
both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
capital.  In  both  thefe  kingdoms  the  Inquifition 
is  diftinguifned  by  the  fame  feverity  and  by  the 
fame  zeal  in  extending  its  power. 

In  Spain,  after  the  deceafe  of  Charles  V.  they 
prefumed  to  feize  on  that  emperor's  father-con- 
feflbr  Conftantine  Pontius  :  The  poor  man  died 
in  a  dungeon  ;  and  his  eiFigy  was  burnt  after  his 
death  at  an  Auto  da,  Fe. 

In  Portugal,  John  of  Braganza,  having  refcued. 
his  country  from  the  Spanifh  yoke,  would  have 
been  glad  to  deliver  it  from  the  Inquifition ;  but 
he  could  do  no  more  than  deprive  the  inquifitors 
of  the  confifcated  eftates.  After  his  deceafe  they 
declared  him  excommunicated ;  and  the  queen 
his  widow  was  obliged  to  defire  they  would  ab- 
folve  the  dead  corpfe.  By  this  abfolution,  equally 
ridiculous  and  difgraceful,  he  was  acknowledged 
to  have  been  guilty. 

When  the  Spaniards  made  fettlements  in  A- 
merica,  they  carried  the  Inquifition  along  with, 
them.  And  the  Portuguefe  introduced  it  into  the 
Eaft  Indies,  after  it  had  been  authorifed  atLifbon. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  Inquifition  of 
Goa.  This  jurifdi<ftion  in  other  countries  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  but  at  Goa  it  is  repug- 
nant to  good  policy.  The  Portuguefe  fail  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  merely  for  the  fake  of  trade.  Now 
trade  and  the  Inquifition  are  incompatible.  Were 

it 
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it  to  be  eftabliflied  at  London  or  at  Amfterdam, 
thofe  cities  would  neither  be  fo  populous  nor  fo 
opulent.  We  find,  that  when  Philip  II.  would 
fain  introduce  it  into  the  Netherlands,  the  inter- 
ruption of  commerce  was  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  revolution  of  that  country.  France 
and  Germany  have  been  happily  preferved  from 
this  fcourge.  They  haverindeed  experienced  re- 
ligious wars  :  but  wars  muft  fometimes  have  an 
end  i  while  the  Inquifition,  when  once  eftablifh- 
ed,  becomes  eternal, 

It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  fo  deteftable  a  tri- 
bunal mould  have  been  charged  with  excefles  of 
cruelty  and  infolence  which  it  never  committed. 
We  find  in  feveral  writers,  that  the  above  men- 
tioned Conflantine  Pontius,  confeffbr  to  Charles  V. 
had  been  accufed  before  the  Holy  Office  with 
having  dictated  the  emperor's  will,  wherein  there 
was  not  a  fumcient  number  of  pious  legacies ; 
that  both  the  confeflbr  and  the  will  were  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  j  and  at  length  that  Philip  II. 
could  obtain  no  more,  but  that  the  fcntence 
fhould  not  be  executed  in  regard  to  the  will.  This 
whole  {lory  is  evidently  falfe.  Conftantine  Pon- 
tius had  not  been  confeflbr  for  fome  time  to 
Charles  V.  when  he  was  imprifoned ;  and  that 
prince's  will  was  refpedled  by  Philip  II.  who  had 
too  great  abilities  and  power  to  fuffer  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  and  his  father's  glory,  to 
be  thus  dishonoured. 

i  We 
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We 'read  Hkewife  in  feveral  books  written  a-- 
gainft  the  Inquifition,  that  the  King  of  Spain, 
Philip  III.  aflifting  at  an  Auto  da  Fe,  and  feeing 
feveral  of  his  fubjecls,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and 
heretics,  or  fufpe&ed  heretics,  in  the  flames,  he 
cried  out ;  **  Poor  wretches,  indeed,  to  fuffer 
'*  -death  'becaufe  they  could  not  change  their  o- 
<c  pinion !"  It  is  very  probable  that  a  king  might 
have  entertained  ftrch  fetitiments>  and  that  thofe 
words  might  have  dropped  from  him.  Only 
it  is  cruel  he  did  not  fpare  thofe  whom  he  pi- 
tied. But  they  add,  that  thefe  words  having 
been  carried  to  the  grand  inqtiifitor,  he  char- 
ged the  king  with  them,  and  had  the  impu- 
dence to  demand  a  reparation  of  the  honour 
of  the  holy  office  :  that  the  king  was  fo  mean  as 
to  fubmit ;  and  that  this  reparation  confifted  in 
his  being  let  blood)  which  the  grand  inquifitof 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
Philip  III.  was  a  fhallow  prince,  but  not  fo  excef- 
fively  weak.  A  ftory  of  this  nature  is  not  credi- 
ble of  any  prince ;  it  is  related  only  in  anony- 
mous pieces  in  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and  in 
thofe  falfe  memoirs  printed  in  Holland  under  fo 
many  fpurious  titles.  Befides,  it  muft  be  very 
weak  policy  to  calumniate  the  Inquifition,  and  to 
try  to  wound  her  with  the  arms  or  falfehood  and 
impofture. 

This  tribunal,  'defigned  for  the  extirpation  of 
VOL.  IV.  I','-  f     hercfy, 
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herefy,  ,is  the  very  thing  that  keeps  the  Froteft- 
ants  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  They  view  it  as  an  objedV.  of  horror ;  they 
1  would  rather  die  than  fubmit  to  it ;  fo  that  the 
fulphureons  (hirts  of  the  holy  office  are  the  {land- 
ard  againft  which  they  will  ever  unite. 

VOLTAIRE. 

WICKED  AND  WICKEDNESS. 

WE  are  perpetually  told  that  human  nature  is 
cflentially  perverfe;  that  man  is  born  a  child  of 
<lic  deviL  Now  nothing  can  be  more  imprudent  \ 
for,  my  friend,  in  preaching  to  me  that  all  the 
v.'orld  is  born  in  wickedneis,  thou  informeft  me 
that  thou  art  born  fo,  and  that  it  behoves  me  to 
beware  of  thee  as  I  would  of  a  fox  or  crocodile. 
O !  not  at  all,  fayeft  thou,  I  am  regenerated ;  I  am 
no  unbeliever  or  heretic;  I  may  be  trufted:  fo 
then,  the  remainder  of  mankind  being  either  he- 
retics, or  what  thou  calleft  infidel^,  will  be  a  mere 
herd  of  monfters;  and  whenever  thou  art  fpeak- 
ing  to  a  Lutheran  or  a  Turk,  thou  fhouldefl  con- 
clude that  they  are  for  robbing  and  murdering 
thee,  for  they  are  the  devil's  fpawn ;  one  is  not 
regenerated,  and  the  other  is  degenerated.  Much 
more  rational  and  much  more  handfome  would  it 
be  to  fay  to  men,  "  You  are  all  born  good-,  con- 
««  fider  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  defile  the  pu- 
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'«  rity  of  your  being."  Mankind  (hould  be  dealt 
with  as  individuals.  If  a  prebendary  leads  a  fcan~. 
dalous  life,  a  friend  fays  to  him,  Is  it  poflible  that 
you  can  thus  difgrace  the  dignity  of  a  prebendary  ? 
A  counfellor  or  judge  is  reminded  that  he  has  the 
honour  of  being  counfellor  to  the  king,  and  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  be  an  example  of  virtue.  Th$ 
encouragement  to  a  foldier  is,  Remember  you  be- 
long to  the  regiment  of  Champagne.  And  every 
individual  mould  be  told,  Remember  your  dig- 
nity as  a  man. 

Say  or  do  what  you  will,  this  muft  at  length 
be  the  cafe  \  for  what  can  mean  this  faying,  fo 
common  among  all  nations,  Reflect  within  thy- 
felf  ?  Now,  were  you  born  a  child  of  the  devil ; 
were  your  origin  criminal ;  were  your  blood 
formed  of  an  infernal  liquor  j  to  bid  you  reflect 
within  yourfelf  would  import,  Confult  your  dia- 
bolical nature,  and  follow  its  fuggeflions;  cheat, 
rob,  murder;  it  is  your  father's  law. 

Man  is  not  born  wicked ;  he  becomes  fo,  as  he 
falls  fick.  Should  fome  phyficians  come  and  tell 
him,  you  are  born  fickj  it  is  certain  that  thefe 
phyiicians,  whatever  they  might  fay  or  do,  will 
not  cure  him  if  his  difeafe  be  inherent  in  his  na- 
ture ;  and  thefe  reafoners  are  themfclvcs  very 
Cck.  *• 

Bring  together  all  the  children  of  the  univerfe, 

you  wi||,  fee  nothing  in  them  but  innocence,  gen- 
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tlenefs,  and  fear.  Were  they  born  wicked,  fpite- 
fid,  and  cruel,  fome  figns  of  it  would  come  from 
them,  as  little  fnakes  ftrive  to  bite,  and  little  tyx 
gers  to  tear.  But  Nature  having  been- as  fparing 
of  offenfive  weapons  to  man  as  to  pigeons  and 
rabbits,  it  cannot  have  given  them  an  inftindl  to 
mifchief  and  deftructton. 

So  man  is  not  born  wicked !  How  comes  it  then 
that  fo  many  are  infected  with  the  peflilence  of 
vvickednefs  ?  It  is  becaufe  they  who  bear  rule  over 
them  having  caught  the  diftemper,  communicate 
it  to  others;  as  a  woman,  having  the  diftemper 
•which '  Chriftopher  Columbus  is  faid  to  have 
brought  from  America,  has  fpread  the  venom  all 
over  Europe.  By  the  fir  ft  ambitious  man  was 
the  world  corrupted. 

You  will  fay,  that  this  firft  monfter  only  fecun- 
dated that  germ  of  pride,  rapine,  fraud,  and  cruel- 
ty, which  is  in  all  men.  I  own  that,  in  general, 
the  greater  part  of  our  brethren  eafily  contract 
thefe  qualities':  but  has  every  body  the  putrid  fe- 
ver, the  ftone,  and  gravel,  becaufe  every  body  is 
liable  to  thofe  diflempers? 

There  are  whole  nations  which  are  not  wick- 
ed; the  Philadelphians,  the  Banyans,  have  never 
fhed  human  blood.  Th^  Chinefc,  the  people  of 
Tonquin,  Lao,  Siam,  lind  even  of  Japan,  have 
lived  in  the  moft  profound  tranquillity  for  thefe 
hundred  years  paft.  In  the  fpace  of  ten  years 
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fcarce  any  of  thofc  enormities  at  which  human 
nature  (binds  aftonifhed,  is  heard  of  in  the  cities. 
of  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  London,  and  Amiter- 
dam;  cities  where  yet  cupidity,  the  mother  of  all 
crime-.,,  is  flagrant. 

If  men  were  effentidly  wicked,  and  all  born  un- 
der -the  fwny  of  a  being  as  malignant  as  wretch- 
ed, who,  in  revenge  for  his  punifhmeat,  infpircd 
them  with  all  his  rage,  we  fhould  every  morning 
hear  of  huilxmds  being  murdered  by  their  wives, 
and  fathers  by  their  children,  juft  as  fowls  arc 
found  killed  by  a  pole-cat,  who  came  in  the  night 
and  fucked  their  blood. 

If  we  fuppofe  there  are  ten  hundred  millions 
of  men  upon  die  earth,  it  is  a  great  many;  and 
this  makes  about  five  hundred. millions  of  women, 
who  few  and  fpin,  feed  their  little  pnes^keep  the 
houfe  or  hut  clean,  and  backbite  their  neighbours 
a  little*  I  do  not  fee  any  great  harm  thefe  poor 
iimpletons  do  on  earth.  Of  this  number  of  in- 
habitants on  the  globe,  there  are  at  leaft  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  children,  who  certainly  neither 
kill  nor  plunder,  and  about  as  many  who,  through 
age  and  ficknefs,.  are  not  capable  of  thofc  crimes. 
Thus  there  remains,  at  molt,  but  a  hundred  mil- 
lions \  •  youth  and  vigour  qualify  for  the  com- 
million  of.  crimes.  Of  thefe  hundred  millions, 
we  may  fay,  'i.at  ninety  are  continually  taken  up 
with  prodigious  labour,  in  forcing  the  earth  to 
£  e  3  furnifh 
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furnifli  them  with  food  and  raiment :  now  thefe 
have  fcarce  time  to  perpetrate  outrages. 

In  the  remaining  ten  millions  Mall  be  included 
idlers  and  jocund  companions,  who  love  peace 
and  feftivity ;  the  men  of  talents,  who  are  taken 
up  with  their  feveral  profeffions;  magiilrates  and 
priefts,  whom  it  manifeftly  behoves  to  lead  an  ir- 
reproachable life,  at  leail  in  appearance  :  fo  that 
the. real  wicked  men  are  reduced  to  fome  few  po- 
liticians, either  feeular  or  regular,  who  will  al- 
ways be  for  difturbing  the  world;  and  fome  thou- 
iands  of  vagrants  who  hire  their  fervices  to  thofe 
politicians.  Now  never  is  a  million  of  thefe  wild 
beads  employed  at  once,  and  among  thefe  I  reckon, 
highwaymen :  fo  that  at  moil,  and  in  the  moft 
tempeftuous  times,  there  is  but  one  man  of  a  thou- 
fand  who  may  be  called  wicked ;  and  he  is  not  fo 
always. 

Thus  is  wickednefs  on  earth  infinitely  lefs  than 
is  talked  of  and  believed.  To  be  fure,  there  is 
ftill  too  much  misfortune,  diftrefs,.  and  horrible 
crimes  j  but  the  pleafure  of  complaining  and  mag- 
nifying is  fuch,  that  at  the  leail  fcratch  you  cry 
cut,  the  earth  is  deluged  with  blood.  If  you  have 
been  cheated,  then  the  world  is  full  of  perjury. 
An  atrabilarious  mind,  on  having  been  wronged, 
fees  the  univerfe  covered  with  damned  fouls :  as 
a  young  rake,  ifeated  at  fupper  with  his  doxy  af- 
ter 
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ter  the  opera,  does  not  dream  that  there  are  any 
diftrefled  objects. 

VOLTAIRE. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  AN  AMIABLE  WIFE. 

THE  happy  marriage  is,  where  two  perfons 
meet,  and  voluntarily  make  choice  of  each  other, 
without  regarding  or  neglecting  the  circumftance 
of  fortune  or  beauty.  Thefe  may  ftill  love  in  fpit-j 
of  adverfity  or  ficknefs :  the  former  we  may  in. 
fome  meafure  defend  ourfelves  from  j,  the  other  is 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  When  efteem  and 
love  unite  hearts,  ostentation  and  pomp  of  living 
vill  not  be  coveted  j  folitude  and  mediocrity,  with 
the  perfon  beloved,  yield  pleafures  beyond  what 
•  can  be  derived  from  mow  and  fplendor.  Perfonal 
perfections  are  the  only  folid  foundation  for  con.- 
jugal  happinefs:  the  gifts  of  fortune  are  adventi- 
tious, and  may  be  acquired ;  but  intrinfic  worth 
is  permanent  and  incommunicable. 

When  a  woman  marries,  fhe  does  in  a  great 
meafure  truft  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  her,  to 
the  honour  of  the  perfon  fhe  is  united  to  j  and 
therefore  it  is  furely  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
rifk  fo  much,  without  having  the  ftrongeft  rea- 
fons  to  believe  he  will  not  abufe  die  confidence 
ihe  places  in  him,  nor  neglect  or  defert  her  for 
another, 

In 
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In  order  to  conduct  yourfelf  in  that  relation,  fo 
as  to  fecure  a  permanent  fatisfa&ion,  ihould  you 
be  bled  with  a  hufband  who  really  loves  you,  and 
5s  in  every  refpecl  worthy  of  you,  it  may  be  of 
ufe  to  attend  to  the  following  directions: 

Marriage  has  by  many  been  made  fubjecl:  of  ri- 
dicule, and  confidered  as  a  ftate  of  confinement, 
and  to  be  the  grave  of  love.  However  thefe  opi- 
nions may  be  frequently  found,  I  am  confident 
they  are  not  generally  fo. 

Ever  confider  it  as  a  matter  of  the  firft  import- 
ance, to  preferve  your  hufband's  affections.  To 
him  you  are  to  look  for  fupport  and  protection; 
and  to  feeure  his  fmiles  and  approbation,  ihould 
be  your  higheft  ambition,  and  the  grand  object  of 
all  your  atlions. 

Let  it  be  your  conftant  endeavour  to  make* 
home  agreeable  to  him;  meet  him  with  the  kind- 
eft  looks,  and  nil  that  winning  foftnefs  you  are 
capable  of;  and  let  him  fee  that  you  are  always 
pleafed  and  happy  in  his  company.  Then  will  he 
return  to  you  from  the  employments  and  engage- 
ments of  public  life  with  ever-new  delight.  Pay 
a  conftant  attention  to  family  concerns,  and  the 
conducing  of  his  houfehold  affairs,  and  let  him 
Ice  that  you  have  always  a  regard  to  ceconomy. 
Should  any  little  difference  in  opinion  arife  at  any 
time  between  you  and  your  hufband,  never  con- 
tell  the  point  with  him,  unlcfs  you  do  it  with  the 
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greateft  good  humour ;  and  if  you  cannot  bring 
him  over  to  your  fentiments,  make  a  merit  of  at 
lead  appearing  to  fubmit  to  his. 

Do  not  be  indifferent  in  what  drefs  you  appear 
when  at  home;  but  accuftom  yourfelf  to  fuch' 
cloaths  and  ornaments  as  you  know  will  beft  pleafe 
him,  and  make  you  look  moft  agreeable  in  his 
eyes. 

Always  behave  to  his  friends,  relations,  and  vi-~ 
fitors,  with  cheerfulnefs  and  good  temper,  and 
ftudy  to  pleafe  and  make  them  happy  whilft  at 
your  home.  He  will  confuler  this  as  a  mark  oF 
attention  to  himfelf :  he  will  afterwards  hear  your 
difpofition  and  behaviour  commended,  and  feel 
the  greatefl  fatisfaclion  and  delight  in  attending 
to  the  praifes  befbowed  on  you,  from  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  your  deferts,  and  the  reflection  how  near 
and  dear  you  are  to  him. 

This  advice  and  caution  to  direct  your  conduct 
when  you  become  miflrefs  of  a  family,  and  fill 
that  refpectable  ftation  in  life,  being  followed,  you 
will  be  univerfally  regarded  as  a  pattern  and  ex- 
ample to  others  of  your  fex. 

Sir  Harry  Wildair's  character  of  his  wife. 

*•'  She  is  affable  to  all  men,  free  with  no  man,  and 
only  kind  to  me;  often  cheerful,  fometimes  gay, 
and  always  pleafed ;  but  when  I  am  angry,  then 
fbrry,  not  fullen.  The  park,  play-houfe,  and 
fhe  frequents  in  compliance  with  cuftom; 

but 
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but  her  diversions  of  Inclination  are  at  home:  flic  is 
more  cautious  of  a  remarkable  woman  than  of  a 
noted  witj  well  knowing  that  the  infection  of  her 
own  fex  is  more  catching  than  the  temptation  of 
ours :  to  all  this,  {he  is  beautiful  to  a  wonder, 
fcorns  all  devices  that  engage  a  gallant,  and  ufes 
all  arts  to  pleafe  her  hufband."  *  * 

"WISDOM  AND  VIRTUE,  RELATIVE  TERMS. 

THAT  there  is  a  natural  difference  between 
merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wifdom  and 
folly,  no  reafonable  man  will  deny.  Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  affixing  the  term  which  denotes  ei- 
ther our  approbation  or  blame,  we  are  commonly 
more  influenced  by  comparison  than  by  any  fixed 
unalterable  ftandard  in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  honourable  appellations  of  wife  and  virtu-^ 
ous,  are  not  annexed  to  any  particular  degree  of 
thofe  qualities  of  "wifdom  and  virtue  i  but  axife 
altogether  from  the  comparifon  we  make  between 
one  man  and  another.  When  we  find  n  man, 
who  arrives  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  wifdom  as  is  very 
uncommon,  we  pronounce  him  a  wife  man.  So 
that  to  fay,  there  are  few  wife  men  in  the  world, 
is  really  to  fay  nothing;  fince  it  is  only  by  their 
fcarcity  that  they  merit  that  appellation.  Were 
the  loweft  of  our  fpecies  as  wife  as  Tujly  or  Lord 
we  fhoulJ  Itill  have  reafon  to  fay,  that 

there 
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there  are  few  wife.  men.  For  in  that  cafe  we 
mould  exalt  our  notions  of  wifdom,  ind  mould 
not  pay  a  fmgular  honour  to  any  one  who  was  not 
fingularly  diflinguifhed  by  his  talents.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  obferved  by  thoughtlefs  people,  that 
there  are  few  women  poflefled  of  beauty  in  com- 
parifon  of  thofe  who  want  it ;  not  confidering 
that  we  beftow  the  epithet  of  beautiful  only  on 
fuch  as  poflefs  a  degree  of  beauty  that  is  common 
to  them  with  a  few.  The  fame  degree  of  beauty 
in  a  woman  is  called  deformity,  which  is  treated 
as  real  beauty  in  one  of  the  male  fex. 

HUME. 

THE  DirFEREN7cE  OF  WIT  AND  JUDGMENT. 

How  much  the  imperfection  of  accurately  dif- 
criminating  ideas  one  from  another  lies,  either  in 
the  dulnefs  or  faults  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  or 
want  of  acutenefs,  exercife,  or  attention  in  the 
underftanding,  or  haflinefs  and  precipitancy  na- 
tural to  fome  tempers,  I  will  not  here  examine. 
It  fuffices  to  take  notice,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
operations  thai  the  mind  may  reflect  on,  and  ob- 
ferve  in  itfelf.  It  is  of  that  confequence  to  its 
other  knowledge,  that  fo  far  as  this  faculty  is  in 
itfelf  dull,  or  not  rightly  made  life  of  for  the  di- 
tlinguilhing  ore  tiling  from  another,  fo  far  our 
notions  are  confufed,  and  our  reafon  and  judg- 
ment 
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ment  difturbed  or  milled.  If  In  having  6ur  ideas 
in  the  memory  ready  at  hand,  confifts  quicknefs 
of  parts;  in  this  of  having  them  vinconfufed,  and 
being  able  nicely  to  diftinguifh  one  thing  from 
another,  where  there  is  but  the  leaft  difference^ 
confifts  in  a  great  meafure  the  exactnefs  of  judge- 
ment and  clearnefs  of  reafon  which  are  to  be  ob* 
ferved  in  one  man  above  another.  And  hence, 
perhaps,  may  be  given  fome  reafon  of  that  com- 
mon observation,  That  men  who  have  a  great  deal 
of  wit  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always 
the  cleareft  judgment  or  deepeft  reafon.  For  ivit 
lies  moft  in  the  aflemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and  variety  where- 
in can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  cotigruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures  and  agree- 
able vifions  in  the  fancy.  Judgment,  on  the  con- 
trary, lies  quite  on  the  other  fide,  in  feparating 
carefully,  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be 
found  'the  leaft  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being 
milled  by  fimilitude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one 
thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding 
quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allufion;  where- 
in, for  the  moft  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and 
pleafantry  of  wit  which  ftrikes  fo  lively  on  the 
fancy,  and  therefore  fo  acceptable  to  all  people ; 
becaufe  its  beauty  appears  at  firft  fight,  and  there 
is  required  no  labour  of  thought  to  examine  what 
truth  or  reafon  there  is  in  it.  The  mind,  with- 
•  3  <)uf 
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out  looking  any  further,  refts  fatisfied  with  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  picture,  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
fancy ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  affront  to  go  about  to 
examine  it  by  the  fevere  rules  of  truth  and  good 
reafon ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  it  confiits  in 
(bmething  that  is  not  perfectly  conformable  to 
them.  LOCKE. 

CREDIBILITY  OF  WITNESSES. 

Every  man  of  common  fenfe,  that  is,  every  one 
whofe  ideas  have  fome  connection  with  each  o- 
ther,  and  whofe  fenCations  are  conformable  to 
thofe  of  other  men,  may  be  a  witnefs;  but  the  cre- 
dibility of  his  evidence  will  be  in  proportion  as 
he  is  irtterefted  in  declaring  or  concealing  the 
truth. 

Hence  it  appears,  how  frivolous  is  the  reafon- 
ing  of  thofe  who  reject  the  teftimony  of  women 
on  account  of  their  weaknefs ;  how  puerile  it  is, 
not  to  admit  the  evidence  of  thofe  who  are  under 
fentence  of  death  becaufe  they  are  dead  in  law; 
and  how  irrational,  to  exclude  perfons  branded 
with  infamy;  for  in  all  thefe  cafes  they  ought  to 
be  credited,  when  they  have  no  intereft  in  giving 
falfe  teftimony.  The  credibility  of  a  witnefs,  then, 
fjiould  only  diminifti  in  proportion  to  the  hatred, 
friendfliip,  or  connections,  fubfifting  between 
him  and  the  delinquent.  One  witnefs  is  not  fuf- 

yoL.IV.  Ff        f  ficient; 
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ficient;  for  whilfl  the  accufed  denies  what  the 
other  affirms,  truth  remains  fufpended,  and  the 
right  that  every  one  has  to  be  believed  innocent^ 
turns  the  balance  in  his  favour.  The  credibility 
of  a  witnefs  is  the  lefs  as  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the 
crime  is  greater,  from  the  improbability  of  its  ha- 
ving been  committed.  In  cafes  of  wanton  cruel- 
ty, the  prefumption  is  always  agajnft  the  accufer; 
for  no  man  is  cruel  without  fome  intereft,  with- 
out fome  motive  of  fear  or  hatred.  There  are  no 
fpontaneous  or  fuperfluous  fentiments  in  the  heart 
of  man ;  they  are  all  the  refult  of  imprcflions  on 
the  fenfes.  The  credibility  of  a  witnefs  may  alfo 
be  diminifhed,  by  his  being  a  member  of  a  pri- 
vate fociety,  whofe  cuftoms  and  principles  of  con- 
duct are  either  not  known,  or  are  different  from 
thofe  of  the  public.  Such  a  man  has  not  only  his 
own  paffions,  but  thofe  of  the  fociety  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  The  credibility  of  a  witnefs  is 
null  when  the  queftion  relates  to  the  words  of  a 
criminal  j  for  the  tone  of  voice,  the  gefture,  all 
that  precedes,  accompanies,  and  follows,  the  dif- 
ferent ideas  which  men  annex  to  the  fame  words, 
may  fo  alter  and  modify  a  man's  difcourfe,  that 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  repeat  them  precifely  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  fpoken.  Violent 
and  uncommon  actions,  fuch  as  real  crimes,  leave 
a  trace  in  the  multitude  of  circumftances  that  at- 
tend them,  and  in  their  effects  j  but  words  re- 
main 
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main  only  in  the  memory  of  the  hearers,  who  are 
commonly  negligent  and  prejudiced.  It  is  infi- 
nitely eafier,  then,  to  found  an  accufation  on  the 
words,  than  on  the  actions  of  a  man ;  for  in  thefe, 
the  number  of  circumftances  urged  againft  the 
accufed,  afford  him  variety  of  means  of  juftifica- 
tion. 

BECCARIA. 

WOMEN. 

IN  monarchies,  women  are  fubjecl:  to  very  Little 
reilraint;  becauie,  as  the  diftindHon  of  ranks  calls 
them  to  court,  thither  they  repair  in  order  to  af- 
fume  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  is  the  only  one 
there  tolerated.  The  afpiring  courtier  avails  him- 
felf  of  their  charms  and  paffions,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance his  fortune :  and  as  their  weaknefs  admits 
not  of  pride,  but  of  vanity,  luxury  conftantly  at- 
tends them. 

In  defpotic  governments  women  do  not  intro- 
duce, but  are  themfelves  an  objecl:  of  luxury. 
They  mufl  be  in  a  flate  of  the  mofl  rigorous  fer- 
vitude.  Every  one  follows  the  fpirit  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  adopts  in  his  own  family  the  cu- 
ftcms  he  fees  elfewhere  eftabliihed.  As  the  laws 
are  very  fevere,  and  executed  on  the  fpot,  they 
are  afraid  left  the  liberty  of  women  mould  expofe 
them  to  dangers.  Their  quarrels,  indifcretions, 
F  f  2  repug- 
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repugnancies,  jealoufics,  piques,  and  that  art,  in 
fine,  which  little  fouls  have  of  interefting  great 
ones,  would  be  attended  there  with  fatal  confe- 
quences. 

Befides,  as  princes  in  thofe  countries  make  a 
port  of  human  nature,  they  allow  themfelves  a 
multitude  of  women  ;  and  a  thoufand  confidera- 
tions  oblige  them  to  keep  them  in  clofe  confine- 
ment. 

In  republics,  women  are  free  by  the  laws,  and 
conftrained  by  manners  j  luxury  is  bammed  from 
thence,  and  with  it  corruption  and  vice. 

In  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  they  were  not 
'•nder  the  reftraint  of  a  religion  which  declares, 
that  even  amongft  men  a  purity  of  manners  is  a 
part  of  virtue ;  where  a  blind  pafiion  triumphed 
with  a  boundlefs  infolence,  and  love  appeared  on- 
ly in  a  fliape  which  we  dare  not  mention  j  while 
marriage  was  confidered  as  nothing  more  than 
fimple  friendfhip ;  fuchwas  the  virtue,  fimplicity, 
and  chaftity  of  women  in  thofe  cities,  that  in  this 
refpe&  hardly  any  people  were  ever  known  to 
have  had  a  better  and  wifer  polity. 

MONTESOJJIEU. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

THE  prodigious  number  of  wives  poflefled  by 
thofe  who  live  in  rich  and  voluptuous  nations,  is 
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a  confequcnce  of  the 'law  of  polygamy.  Their 
feparation  from  men,  and  their  clofe  confine- 
ment, naturally  follow  from  the  greatnefs  of  this 
number.  Domeflic  order  renders  this  nec.e'fiary: 
thus  an  infolvent  debtor  feeks  ta  conceal  himfelf 
from  the  purfuit  of  his  creditors.  There  are  cli- 
mates where  the  impulfes  of  nature  have  fuch 
ftrcngth  that  morality  has  almoft  none.  If  a  man. 
be  left  with  a  woman,  the  temptation  and  the  fall 
will  be  the  Lime  thing-,  the  attack  certain,  there- 
fiftance  none.  In  thefe  countries,  inftead  of  pre- 
cepts, they  have  recourfe  to  bolts  and  bars. 

One  of  the  Chinefe  clafiic  authors  confiders  the 
man  as  a  prodigy  of  virtue,  who,  finding  a  wo- 
man alone  in  a  diftant  apartment,  can  forbear  vio- 
lating her. 

MONTESOJJIEU, 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IN  a  republic,  the  condition  of  citizens  is  li- 
mited, equal,  mild,,  and  agreeable :  every  thing 
partakes  of  the  benefit  of  public  liberty.  An  em- 
pire over  the  woman  cannot  amongft  them  be  fo 
well  eserted;  and,  where  the  climate  demands- 
this  empire,  it  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  fingle  perfon.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
fons  why  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  eftabliih  a 
popular  government  in  the  eaft. 

Ff3  O,; 
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On  the  contrary,  the  flavery  of  women  is  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  genius  of  a  defpotic  go- 
vernment, which  delights  in  treating  all  with  fe- 
verity.  Thus  at  all  times  have  we  feen  in  Afia 
domeftic  flavery  and  defpotic  government  walk 
hand  in  hand  with  an  equal  pace. 

In  a  government  which  requires,  above  all 
things,  that  a  particular  regard  be  paid  to  its  tran- 
quillity, and  where  the  extreme  fubordination 
forms  that  tranquillity,  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary 
to  fhut  up  the  women ;  for  their  intrigues  would 
prove  fatal  to  their  hufbands.  A  government, 
which  has  not  time  to  examine  into  the  conduct 
of  its  fubjects,  views  them  with  a  fufpicious  eye, 
only  becaufe  they  appear,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  known. 

Let  us  only  fuppofe  that  the  levity  of  mind,  the 
indifcretions,  the  taftes  and  difgufts  of  our  wo- 
men, attended  by  their  pafiions  of  a  higher  and 
a  lower  kind,  with  all  their  active  fire,  and  in  that 
full  liberty  with  which  they  appear  amongft  us, 
were  conveyed  into  an  eaftern  government,  where 
would  be  the  father  of  a  family  who  could  enjoy 
n  moment's  repofe  ?  The  men  would  be  every 
where  fufpecled,  every  where  enemies;  the  (late 
would  be  overturned,  and  the  kingdom  overflow- 
ed with  rivers  of  blood. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

ON 
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OK  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IN  the  cafe  of  a  multiplicity  of  wives,  the  more 
a  family  ceafes  to  be  united,  the  more  ought  the 
laws  to  re-unite  its  detached  parts  in  a  common 
centre ;  and  the  greater  the  diverfity  of  interefts, 
the  more  neceflary  it  is  for  the  laws  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  common  intereft. 

This  is  more  particularly  done  by  confinement. 
The  women  fhould  not  only  be  feparated  from 
the  men  by  the  walls  of  the  houfe,  but  they  ought 
alfo  to  be  feparated  in  the  fame  inclofure,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  each  may  have  a  diftinc~V  houfehold 
in  the  fame  family.  From  hence  each  derives  a)l 
that  relates  to  the  practice  of  morality,  modefly, 
chaftity,  referve,  filence,  peace,  dependence,  re- 
fpecl:,  love,  and,  in  fhort,  a  general  direction  of 
her  thoughts  to  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  a 
thing  of  the  greateft  importance,  a  firigle  and  en- 
tire attachment  to  her  family. 

Women  have  naturally  fo  many  duties  to  fulfil, 
duties  which  are  peculiarly  theirs,  that  they  can- 
not be  enough  excluded  from  every  thing  capable 
of  infpiring  other  ideas,  from  every  thing  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  amufements,  and  from  every 
thing  which  we  call  bujinefs. 

We  find  the  manners  more  pure  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  eaft,  inj -proportion  as  the  confine- 
ment 
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ment  of  women  is  more  ftrictly  obferved.  In  great 
kingdoms  there  are  neceflarily  great, lords.  The 
greater  their  wealth,  the  more  enlarged  is  their 
ability  of  keeping  their  wives  in  an  exact  con- 
finement, and  of  preventing  them  from  entering 
again  into  fociety.  Hence  it  proceeds,  that  in  the 
empires  of  Turky,  Perfia,  of  the  Mogul,  China, 
and  Japan,  the  manners  of  their  wives  are  admi- 
rable. 

But  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  India,  where 
a  multitude  of  iflands,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
land,  have  divided  the  coimtry  into  an  infinite 
number  of  little  flates,  which,  from  caufes  that 
we  have  not  here  room  to  mention,  are  rendered 
defpotic. 

There  are  none  there  but  the  wretches  who 
pillage,  and  the.  wretches  who  are  pillaged.  Their 
grandees  have  very  moderate  fortunes,  and  thofis 
whom  they  call  rich  have  only  a  bare  fubfiftence. 
The  confinement  of  their  women  cannot  there- 
fore be  very  {tric~tj  nor  can  they  make  ufe  of  any 
great  precautions  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds: 
hence  it  proceeds  that  the  corruption  of  their 
manners  is  fo  great  as  fcarcely  to  be  conceived. 

We  may  there  fee  to  what  an  extreme  the  vices 
of  a  climate,  indulged  in  full  liberty,  will  carry 
licentioufnefs.  It  is  there  that  nature  has  a 
llrength,  and  modefly  a  weaknefs,  that  exceeds 
all  comprehenfion.  At  Pataa  the  wanton  defires 

of 
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of  the  women  are  fo  outrageous,  that  the  men  are 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  certain  apparel  to  flicker 
them  from  their  defigns.  In  thefe  countries,  the 
two  fexes  lofe  even  thofe  laws  which  properly  be- 
long to  each. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

WORSHIP. 

IN  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  Logomacos,  a  theo- 
logue  of  Conflantinople,  went  into  Scythia,  and 
flopped  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucafus  in  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Zephirim,  bordering  on  Colchis. 
The  good  old  man  Dondindac  was,  after  a  light 
repaft,  kneeling  in  his  large  hall,  between  his  vaft 
fheepfold  and  his  ample  barn,  with  his  wife,  his 
five  fons  and  five  daughters,  fome  of  his  kindred 
and  his  domeftics,  all  chanting  the  praifes  of  the 
Bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  things.  Ho!  what 
nrt  thou  about,  idolater?  faid  Logomacos  to  him. 
I  am  no  idolater,  faid  Dondindac.  An  idolater 
thou  muft  be,  faid  Logomacos  to  him,  as  being  a 
Scythian,  or  at  leaft  no  Greek.  Well,  and  what 
waft  thou  gabbling  in  thy  Scythian  jargon  ?  All 
languages  are  alike  in  God's  ear,  anfwered  the 
Scythian :  we  were  finging  his  praifes.  Very  ex- 
traordinary indeed,  replied  the  theologue,  a  Scy- 
thian family  worfhipping  God  without  any  previ- 
ous inftru&ion  from  us !  He  foon  entered  into  a 

con,- 
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converfation  with  Dondindac ;  for  the  theologue 
had  a  {"mattering  of  the  Scythian,  and  the  other 
underftood  a  little  Greek.  This  converfation  is 
lately  come  to  light  in  a  manufcript  kept  in  the 
imperial  library  at  Conftantinople. 

Log.  I  will  fee  whether  thou  knoweft  thy  ca- 
techifm:  why  prayed  thou  to  God? 

Don.  Becaufe  it  is  jufl  and  proper  to  worfhip 
the  Supreme  Being ;  as  of  him  we  hold  all  we  have. 

Log.  Pretty  well  for  a  barbarian :  and  what  afk- 
cft  thou  of  him  ? 

Don.  I  thank  God  for  the  good  things  he  gives 
me,  and  even  for  the  crofles  wirh  which  he  tries 
me :  but  as  for  aftdng  of  him  any  thing,  that  is 
what  I  never  prefume  to  do;  he  knows  what  we 
{land  in  need  of  better  than  ourfelves :  befides,  I 
ihould  be  afraid  to  afk  for  funfhine,  when  rain 
would  better  fuit  my  neighbour. 

Log.  Ah !  I  apprehended  we  fliould  foon  have 
fome  nonfenfe  or  other  from  him.  Let  me  take 
a  retrofpeft  of  things ;  who  told  thee  there  is  a 
God? 

Don.  All  Nature  ? 

Log.  That  is  nothing ;  what  idea  haft  thou  of 
God? 

Don.  That  he  is  my  Creator,  my  matter;  who 
will  reward  me  if  I  do  well,  and  punifh  me  if  I 
do  amjfs. 

Log.  That  is  but  trivial  and  low  i  let  us  come 

to 
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to  the  eflential.     Is  God  infinite  fecundum  quid, 
or  in  his  efTence? 

Don.   I  do  not  underftand  you. 

Log.  Stupid  dolt !  is  God  in  a  place,  or  out  of 
all  place,  or  is  he  every  where  ? 

Don.  I  know  nothing  of  that ;  it  may  be  juft 
as  you  pleafe. 

Log.  Ignorant  wretch !  Well  j  can  he  in  alee 
what  has  been  not  to  have  been,  or  that  a  (lick 
{hall  not  have  two  ends  ?  Is  futurity  to  him  as  fu- 
ture, or  as  prefent  ?  How  does  he  do  to  bring  no- 
thing into  exiflence,  and  to  annihilate  exiftence? 

Don.  I  never  beilow  a  thought  on  thefe  things. 

Log.  What  an  oaf  is  this  !  Well,  I  muft  let 
myfelf  down,  I  muft  fuit  myfelf  to  the  meannefs 
of  his  intellects.  Tell  me,  friend,  believeft  thou 
that  matter  can  be  eternal? 

Don.  What  is  it  to  me  whether  it  exifls  from 
eternity  or  not  ?  I  did  not  exift  from  eternity. 
God  is  always  my  matter  and  inftruftor.  He 
has  given  me  the  knowledge  of  juftice,  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  act  accordingly.  I  do  not  defire  to  be 
a  philosopher,  let  me  be  a  man. 

Log.  What  a  plague  it  is  to  have  to  do  with 
fuch  thick-headed  creatures !  I  muft  proceed  gra- 
dually with  him.  What  is  God  ? 

Don.  My  fovereign,  my  judge,  my  father. 
Log.  That  is  not  what  I  afk  you ;  what  is  his 
nature? 

Dsn. 
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Don.  To  be  powerful  and  good. 

Log.  But  whether  is  he  corporeal  or  fpiritual? 

Don.  How  fhould  I  know? 

Leg-  What?  not  know  what  a  fpirit  is! 

Don.  Not  I  in  the  leaft ;  and  what  fhould  I  be 
the  better  for  fuch  knowledge  ?  will  it  mend  my 
morals,  make  me  a  better  hufband,  a  better  fa- 
ther, a  better  mafter,  a  better  member  of  fociety  ? 

Log.  A  man  muft  be  abfolutely  taught  what  a 

fpirit  is,  fince  it  is,' — it  is, — it  is Well,  we 

will  let  that  alone  till  another  time. 

Don.  I  fancy,  inftead  of  being  able  to  tell  me 
what  it  is,  you  will  rather  tell  me  what  it  is  not. 
But  after  fo  much  queftioning,  may  I  take  the 
freedom  to  afk  you  a  queftion  ?  I  was  formerly  in 
one  of  your  temples,  and  why  do  you  paint  God 
with  a  long  beard  ? 

Log.  That  is  a  very  abftrufe  queftion ;  the  fo- 
lution  'of  which  would  be  above  your  comprehen- 
fion,  without  fome  preliminary  inftruftions. 

Don.  Before  you  enter  on  your  inftru&ions,  I 
muft  tell  you  a  circumftance  which  I  hope  never 
to  forget.  I  had  juft  built  a  fummer-houfe  at  the 
end  of  my  garden ;  and  one  day  fitting  in  it,  I 
heard  a  Mole  and  a  Chafer  defcanting  on  it :  A 
fuperb  edifice  it  certainly  is,  faid  the  Mole,  and 
of  very  great  parts  muft  that  mole  have  been  who 
built  it.  A  mole  forfooth  !  quoth  the  Chafer ; 
the  architect  of  that  pretty  building  coukl  be  no 
4  other 
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•ther  than  fome  chafer  of  an  extraordinary  ge- 
nius. This  colloquy  put  me  on  a  refolution  ne- 
ver to  difpute. 

VOLTAIRE. 

CORRUPTIONS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WOR- 
SHIP. 

IKT  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years, 
which  elapfed  between  the  reign  of  Conftantine 
and  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  the  worfhip  of 
faints  and  relics  corrupted  the  pure  and  perfedt 
fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  model;  and  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  degeneracy  may  be  obferved  even  in  the 
firfl  generations  which  adopted  and  cherifhed  this 
pernicious  innovation. 

I.  The  fatisfactory  experience,  that  the  relics 
of  faints  were  more  valuable  than  gold  or  precious 
ftones,  ftimulated  the  clergy  to  multiply  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  church.  Without  much  regard  for 
truth  or  probability,  they  invented  names  for  flce- 
letons,  and  actions  for  names.  The  fame  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  of  the  holy  men  who  had  imitated 
their  virtues,  was  darkened  by  religious  fiction. 
To  the  invincible  band  of  genuine  and  primitive 
martyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  imaginary  heroes, 
who  had  never  exifted  except  in  the  fancy  of 
crafty  or  credulous  legendaries;  and  there  is  tea- 
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fon  to  fufpeft,  that  Tours  might  not  be  the  only 
diocefe  in  which  the  bones  of  a  malefactor  were 
adored  inftead  of  thofe  of  a  faint.  A  fuperfti- 
tiotis  practice,  which  tended  to  increafe  the  temp- 
tations of  fraud  and  credulity,  infenfibly  extin- 
guifhed  the  light  of  hiftory  and  of  reafon  in  the 
Chriftian  world. 

II.  But  the  progrefs  of  fuperftition  would  have 
been  much  lefs  rapid  and  victorious,  if  the  faith 
of  the  people  had  not  been  aflifted  by  the  feafon- 
able  aid  of  vifions  and  miracles,  to  afcertain  the 
authenticity  and  virtue  of  the  moit  fufpicious  re- 
lics. In  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodofius, 
Lucian,  a  prefbyter  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  minifter  of  the  village  of  Caphargamala, 
about  20  miles  from  the  city,  related  a  very  fm- 
gular  dream,  which,  to  remove  his  doubts,  had 
been  repeated  on  three  fucceffive  Saturdays.  A 
venerable  figure  flood  before  him,  in  the  filence 
of  the  night,  with  a  long  beard,  a  white  robe,  and- 
a  gold  rod ;  announced  himfelf  by  the  name  of 
Gamaliel,  and  revealed  to  the  aftonifhed  prefby- 
ter, that  his  own  corpfe,  with  the  bodies  of  his 
fon  Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus,  and  the  illu- 
Jlrious  Stephen  the  firft  martyr  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  were  fecretly  buried  in  the  adjacent  field. 
He  added,  with  fome  impatience,  that  it  was  time 
to  release  himfelf,  and  his  companions,  from  their 
obfcure  prifon;  that  their  appearance  would  be 
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ialutary  to  a  diftrefTed  work! ;  and  that  they  had 
made  choice  of  Lucian  to  inform  the  bifhop  of  Je- 
rufalem  of  their  fituation,  and  their  wiflies.  The 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  {till  retarded  this  im- 
portant difcovery,  were  fuccellively  removed  by 
new  vifions :  and  the  ground  was  opened  by  the 
biihop  in  the  prefence  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude. The  coffins  of  Gamaliel,  of  his  fon,  and 
of  his  friend,  were  found"  in  regular  order ;  but 
when  the  fourth  coflin,  which  contained  the  re- 
mains of  Stephen,  was  fhown  to  die  light,  the 
earth  trembled,  and  an  odour,  fuch  as  that  of  pa- 
radife,  was  fmelt,  which  inftantly  cured  the  vari- 
ous difeafes  of  feventy-three  of  the  aflifhants.  The 
companions  of  Stephen  were  left  in  their  peaceful 
refidence  of  Caphargamala :  but  the  relics  of  the 
firft  martyr  were  tranfported,  in  folemn  procef- 
fion,  to  a  church  conftrufted  in  their  honour  on 
Mount  Sion ;  and  the  minute  particles  of  thofe 
relics,  a  drop  of  blood,  or  the  fcrapings  of  a  bone, 
were  acknowledged,  in  almoft  every  province  of 
the  Roman  world,  to  poiTefs  a  divine  and  mira- 
culous virtue.  The  grave  and  learned  Augultin, 
whofe  underftanding  fcarcely  admits  the  excufe 
of  credulity,  has  attefted  the  innumerable  prodi- 
gies which  were  performed  in  Africa  by  the  re- 
lics of  St  Stephen;  and  this  marvellous'  narrative 
is  inferted  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  City  of 
God,  which  the  bifhop  of  Hippo  defigned  as  a  fo- 
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lid  and  immortal  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chriftia-* 
riity.  Auguftin  folemnly  declares,  that  he  has  fe- 
le£ted  thofe  miracles  only  which  were  publicly 
certified  by  the  perfons  who  were  either  the  ob- 
jects, or  the  fpe&ators,  of  the  power  of  the  mar- 
tyr. Many  prodigies  were  omitted,  or  forgotten j 
and  Hippo  had  been  lefs  favourably  treated  than 
the  other  cities  of  the  province.  And  yet  the  bi- 
Ihop  enumerates  above  feventy  miracles,  of  which 
three  were  refurre£tions  from  the  dead,  in  the 
fpace  of  two  years,  and  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocefe.  If  we  enlarge  our  view  to  all  the 
diocefes,  and  all  the  faints,  of  the  Chriflian  world, 
it  will  not  be  eafy  to  calculate  the  fables  and  die 
errors  which  iffued  from  this  inexhauftible  fource. 
But  we  may  furely  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  a 
miracle,  in  that  age  of  fuperftition  and  credulity, 
loft  its  name  and  its  merit,  fince  it  could  fcarcely 
be  confidered  as  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
and  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature. 

III.  The  innumerable  miracles,  of  which  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  the  perpetual  theatre, 
revealed  to  the  pious  believer  the  actual  (late  and 
conftitution  of  the  invifible  world  •,  and  his  reli- 
gious fpeculations  appeared  to  be  founded  on  the 
firm  bafis  of  fact  and  experience.  Whatever 
might  be  the  condition  of  vulgar  fouls,  in  the  long 
interval  between  the  diflblution  and  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  their  bodies,  it  was  evident,  that  the  fuperior 
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fpirits  of  the  faints  and  martyrs  did  not  confume 
that  portion  of  their  exiftence  in  filent  and  inglo- 
rious fleep.  It  was  evident  (without  prefuming 
to  determine  the  place  of  their  habitation,  or  the 
nature  of  their  felicity),  that  they  enjoyed  the  live* 
ly  and  active  confcioufnefs  of  their  happinefs, 
their  virtue,  and  their  powers  j  and  that  they  had 
already  fecured  the  poffeffion  of  their  eternal  re- 
ward. The  enlargement  of  their  intellectual  fa-' 
culties  furpafled  the  meafure  of  the  human  ima- 
gination ;  fmce  it  was  proved  by  experience,  that 
they  were  capable  of  hearing  and  underftanding 
the  various  petitions  of  their  numerous  votaries  ; 
who,  in  the  fame  moment  of  time,  but  in  the 
moft  diilant  parts  of  the  world,  invoked  the  name 
and  affiftance  of  Stephen  or  of  Martin.  The  confi- 
dence of  their  petitioners  was  founded  on  the  per- 
fuafion,  that  the  faints,  who  reigned  with  ChriuV 
cait  an  eye  of  pity  upon  earth ;  that  they  were 
warmly  interefted  in  the  profperity  of  the  Catho- 
lic church ;  and  that  the  individuals,  who  imita- 
ted the  example  of  their  faith  and  piety,  were  the. 
peculiar  and  favourite  objects  of  their  moft  ten- 
der regard.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their  friendfhip 
might  be  influenced  by  confiderations  of  a  lefs  ex- 
alted kind :  they  viewed,  with  partial  affection, 
the  places  which  had  been  confecrated  by  their 
birth,  their  residence,  their  death,  their  buriaJ,  or 
the  pofleffion  of  their  relics.  The  meaner  paffions- 
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of  pride,  avarice,  and  revenge,  may  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  a  celeftial  breaft ;  yet  the  faints  them- 
felves  condefcended  to  teilify  their  grateful  ap- 
probation of  the  liberality  of  their  votaries :  and 
the  fharpeft  bolts  of  punifhment  were  hurled  a- 
gainft  thofe  impious  wretches  who  violated  their 
magnificent  fhrines,  or  difbelieved  their  fuperna- 
tural  power.  Atrocious,  indeed,  muft  have  been 
the  guilt,  and  ftrange  would  have  been  the  fcep- 
ticifm,  of  thofe  men,  if  they  had  obftinately  refift- 
ed  the  proofs  of  a  divine  agency,  which  the  ele- 
ments, the  whole  range  of  the  animal  creation, 
and  even  the  fubtle  and  invifible  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  were  compelled  to  obey.  The  im- 
mediate, and  almoft  irrftantaneous,  effecls,  that 
were  fuppofed  to  follow  the  prayer,  or  the  of- 
fence, fatisfied  the  Chriflians,  of  the  ample  mea- 
fure  of  favour  and  authority  which  the  faints  en>- 
joyed  in  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme  God ;  and 
it  feemed  almoft  fuperfluous  to  inquire,  whether 
they  were  continually  obliged  to  intercede  before 
the  throne  of  grace ;  or  whether  they  might  net 
be  permitted  to  exercife,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  benevolence  and  juflice,  the  delegated 
powers  of  their  Subordinate  miniftry.  The  ima- 
gination, which  had  been  raifed  by  a  painful  ef- 
fort to  the  contemplation  and  worihip  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Caufe,  eagerly  embraced  fuch  inferior  ob- 
je£Vs  of  adoration,  as  were  more  proportioned  to 
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its  grofs  conceptions  and  imperfect  faculties.  The 
Aiblime  and  fimple  theology  of  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians  was  gradually  corrupted;  and  the  monarchy 
of  heaven,  already  clouded  by  metaphyfical  fubtle- 
ties,  was  degraded  by  the  introduction  of  a  popu- 
lar mythology,  which  tended  to  reftore  the  reign 
of  polytheifm. 

IV.  As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  re- 
duced to  the  ftandard  of  the  imagination,  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  were  introduced  that  feemed  moil 
powerfully  to  affect  the  fenfes  of  the  vulgar.  If, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Tertullian, 
or  Lactantius,  had  been  fuddenly  raifed  from  the 
dead,  to  aflift  at  the  feftival  of  fome  popular  faint 
or  martyr;  they  would  have  gazed  with  aftonifh- 
ment  and  indignation  on  the  profane  fpectacle, 
which  had  fucceeded  to  the  pure  and  fpiritual  wor- 
fliip  of  a  Chriftian  congregation.  As  foon  as  the 
doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open,,  they  muft 
have  been  offended  by  the  fmoke  of  incenfe,  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps  and 
tapers,  which  diffuied,  at  noon-day,  a  gawdy,  fu- 
perfluous,and,in  their  opinion,  a  facrilegious  light. 
If  they  approached  the  baluitrade  of  the  altar,  they 
muft  have  made  their  way  through  the  proftrate 
crowd,  confifting,  for  the  moft  part^  of  ftrangers 
and  pilgrims,  who  reforted  to  the  city  on  the  vi- 
gil of  the  feaft  ;  and  who  already  felt  the  ftrong 
intoxication  of  fanaticism,  and,  perhaps,  of  wine. 
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Their  devout  kifles  were  imprinted  on  the  walls 
and  pavement  of  the  facred  edifice;  and  their 
fervent  prayers  were  directed,  whatever  might  be 
the  language  of  their  church,  to  the  bones,  the 
blood,  or  the  afhes  of  the  faint,  which  were  ufu- 
ally  concealed,  by  a  linen  or  filken  veil,  from  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  Chriflians  frequented  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining, 
from  their  powerful  interceflion,  every  fort  of  fpi- 
ritual,  but  more  efpecially  of  temporal,  bleffings. 
They  implored  the  prefervation  of  their  health, 
or  the  cure  of  their  infirmities ;  the  fruitfulnefs 
of  their  barren  wives,  or  the  fafety  and  happinefs 
of  their  children.  Whenever  they  undertook  any 
diftant  or  dangerous  journey,  they  requefted,  that 
the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and  pro- 
tedlors  on  the  road;  and  if  they  returned  without 
having  experienced  any  misfortune,  they  again 
haftened  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  to  celebrate, 
with  grateful  thankfgivings,  their  obligations  to 
the  memory  and  relics  of  thofe  heavenly  patrons. 
The  walls  were  hung  round  with  fymbols  of  the 
favours  which  they  had  received ;  eyes,  and  hands, 
and  feet,  of  gold  and  filver:  and  edifying  pic- 
tures, which  could  not  long  efcape  the  abufe  of 
indifcreet  or- idolatrous  devotion,  reprefented  the 
image,  the  attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tu- 
telar faint.  The  fame  uniform  original  fpirit  of 
fuperftition  might  fugged,  in  the  moft  diftant 
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ages  and  countries,  the  fame  methods  of  decei- 
ving the  credulity,  and  of  affecting  the  fenfes,  of 
mankind :  but  it  mufl  ingenuoufly  be  confefied, 
that  the  minillers  of  the  Catholic  church  imitated 
the  profane  model  which  they  were  impatient  to 
deftroy.  The  moft  refpe&able  bifhops.had  per- 
fuaded  themfelvcs,  that  the  ignorant  ruftics  would 
more  cheerfully  renounce  the  fuperftitions  of  Pa- 
ganifm,  if  they  found  fome  refemblance,  fome 
compenfation,  in  the  boibm  of  Chriftianity.  The 
religion  of  Conftantine  atchieved,  in  lefs  than  a 
century,  the  final  conqueft  of  the  Roman  empire: 
but  the  victors  themfelves  were  infenfibly  fubdued 
by  the  arts  of  their  vanquifhed  rivals. 

GIBBON* 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

AT  the  time  when  the  worfhip  of  one  Supreme 
God  univerfally  prevailed  in  Afia,  in  Europe,  and 
Africa,  among  all  who  made  a  due  ufe  of  their 
reafon,  it  was  that  the  Chriftian  religion  received 
its  birth. 

Platonifm  greatly  promoted  the  underftanding 
of  its  dogmas.  The  Logos,  which  in  Plato  fig- 
nifies  the  Wifdom,  the  Reafon  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, with  us  made  the  Word,  and  the  fecond  per- 
fon  of  the  Deity.  Thus  religion  was  wrapped  up 
in  metaphyfics,  to  human  veafon  unfathomable! 

How 
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How  Mary  was  afterwards  declared  mother  of 
God ;  how  the  confubftantiality  of  the  Father  and 
the  Word  was  eftablifhed,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceflion  of  the  Pneuma,  the  divine  organ  of  the  di- 
vine Logos;  two  natures  and  two  wills  refulting 
from  the  Hypoftafis;  and  laftly,  the  Superior 
Manducation,  in  which  both  foul  and  body  are 
fed  with  the  members  of  the  Incarnate  God,  wor- 
fhipped  and  eaten  in  the  form  of  bread,  prefent 
to  the  fight,  felt  by  the  tafte,  and  yet  annhilated ; 
thefe  things  we  (hall  not  repeat  here.  All  myfte- 
ries  have  ever  been  fublime. 

So  early  as  the  fecond  century,  the  expulfion 
of  devils  was  performed  by  pronouncing  the 
name  of  Jefusj  whereas  before,  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah, or  Yhaha,  was  made  ufe  of  in  fuch  mi- 
racles :  for  St  Matthew  relates,  that  Jefus's  ene- 
mies having  fpread  abroad  that  it  was  by  the  name 
of  the  prince  of  the  devils  that  he  cad  out  the  de- 
tits,  he  made  them  this  anfwer :  "  If  I  caft  out 
•*  devils  by  Beelzebub,  by  whom  do  your  children 
*  caft  them  out  ?" 

At  what  time  the  Jews  acknowledged  Beelze- 
bub, a  foreign  deity,  to  be  prince  of  the  devils,  is 
not  known:  but  we  know  and  learn  it  from  Jofe- 
phus,  that  at  Jerufalem  there  were  exorcifts,  whofe 
immediate  province  it  was  to  diiloclge  the  devils 
from  the  bodies  of  the  pofleiTed ;  that  is,  men  la- 
bouring under  uncommon  diftempers;  which,  in 

thofc 
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thofe  times,  a  great  part  of  the  world  attributed 
to  malignant  genii. 

Thus  the  demoniacs  were  relieved  by  the  true 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Jehovah,  now  loft,  to- 
gether with  other  ceremonies  at  prefent  buried  in 
oblivion. 

Exorcifms  by  Jehovah,  or  other  of  God's  names, 
continued  to  be  practifed  even  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  church.  Origen  againft  Celfus,  N°  262. 
fays,  "  If,  when  invoking  God,  or  fwearing  by  him, 
"  he  is  termed  the  God  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Ja- 
**  cob,  certain  things  will  be  done  by  thofe  names, 
"  fuch  being  their  nature  and  force,  that  devils 
"  are  fubje£l  to  thofe  who  utter  them^  whereas, 
"  if  called  by  any  other  appellation,  as  God  <of 
"  the  tumultuous  fea,  or  the  deftroyer,  no  effecT: 
"  follows.  The  word  Ijrael  tranflated  into  Greek 
"  will  do  nothing;  but  on  pronouncing  it  in  He- 
*'  brew,  along  with  the  other  requifite  words,  the 
"  magical  operation  will  take  place." 

The  fame  Origen,  N°  19.  has  thefe  remark- 
able words :  "  There  are  names  of  a  natural  vir- 
"  tue,  as  thofe  ufed  by  the  Wife  Men  in  I'gypt, 
"  the  Magi  in  Perfia,  and  the  Brachmans  in  In- 
"  dia.  Magic,  as  it  is  called,  is  no  vain  and  chU 
"  merical  art,  as  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  pre- 
"  tend ;  neither  were  the  names  of  Sabbaoth  or 
"  Adonai  made  for  created  beings, but  appertain  to 
"  a  myfterious  theology  concerning  the  Creator} 

"  hence 
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f(  hence  comes  the  virtue  of  thefc  names,  when 
•*  placed  in  order,  and  pronounced  according  to 
«  the  rules,"  &c.  . 

Origen,  in  fpeaking  thus,  only  relates  what  was 
univerfally  believed,  and  does  not  deliver  his  own 
private  opinion.  All  the  religions  then  known 
admitted  a  kind  of  magic,  and  with  two  diftinc- 
tions,  the  celeftial  and  infernal  magic,  necroman- 
cy, and  theurgy  j  every  nation  had  its  prodigies, 
divinations,  and  oracles.  The  Perfians  did  not 
deny  the  Egyptian  miracles,  nor  the  Egyptians  of- 
fer to  difcredit  the  Perfians.  God  was  pleafed  to 
wink  at  the  firft  Chriftians  efpoufing  the  Sybil- 
line  oracles,  and  fome  other  inconfequential  er- 
r<irs,  as  not  corrupting  the  efTentials  of  religion. 

Another  very  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that 
the  Chriftians  of  ihe  two  firft  centuries  abhorred 
temples,  altars,  and  images.  This  Origen  owns, 
N°  374;  but  on  the  church's  being  modelled  in- 
to a  fettled  form,  its  difcipline  and  every  thing 
•became  altered. 

When  once  a  religion  comes  to  be  eftablifhed 
,by  law,  the  magiftrates  are  very  vigilant  in  fup- 
preffing  moft  of  the  things  which  ufed  to  be  done 
by  the  profeflbrs  of  that  religion  before  it  was 
publicly  received.  The  founders  held  their  pri- 
vate meetings,  though  forbidden  under  penalties-, 
now  none  but  public  aflemblies  held  under  the 
«ye.of  the  law  are  permitted,  and  all  clandeftine 
2  afibciations 
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adbciations  made  punifhable.  The  old  maxim 
was,  It  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man;  now  the 
oppofite  maxim  comes  into  vogue.  To  obey  God, 
is  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  All  places 
rung  \rith  obfefllons  and  poflemons,  the  devil  was 
let  loofe  upon  earth ;  now  the  devil  does  not  ftir 
out  of  his  den.  Prodigies  and  predictions  were 
neceffary  then ;  now  a  ftop  is  put  to  them,  and 
they  are  exploded :  he  who  fhould  openly  take 
upon  him  to  foretel  any  public  calamity,  would 
foon  be  mown  the  way  to  Bedlam.  The  founders 
took  money  underhand  from  the  believers;  where- 
as a  man  collecting  money  to  difpofe  of  it  as  he 
pleafes,  without  any  legal  warrant,  would  be  ta- 
ken to  tafk.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  fcaffblding 
ufed  in  the  conftruction  of  the  building  is  taken 
away. 

Next  to  our  holy  religion,  (to  be  fure  the  only 
good  religion),  which  would  be  the  lead  bad? 

Would  it  not  be  the  moft  fimple?  would  it  not 
be  that  which  taught  a  great  deal  of  morality  and 
few  doctrines ;  that  which  tended  to  make  men 
virtuous  without  making  them  fools;  that  which 
did  not  .impofe  the  belief  of  things  impoffible, 
contradictory,  injurious  to  the  Deity,  and  perni- 
cious to  mankind;  and  which  did  not  take  on  it- 
felf  to  threaten  with  eternal  punifhments  all  who 
had  common  fenfe  ?  would  it  not  be  that  which 
did  not  fupport  its  articles  by  executioners,  and 

VOL.  IV.  llh  f          deluge 
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deluge  the  earth  with  blood  for  unintelligible  fo- 
phifms?  that  in  which  a  quibble,  a  pun,  and  two 
or  three  fuppofititious  maps,  would  not  fuffice  to 
make  a  prieft  a  fovereign  and  a  god,  though  no- 
ted for  the  moft  profligate  morals  and  execrable 
practices?  that  which  did  not  make  kings  fubject 
to  this  prieft  ?  would  it  not  bq  that  which  taught 
only  the  adoration  of  one  God,  juftice,  forbear- 
ance, and  humanity! 

The  religion  of  the  Gentiles  is  faid  to  be  ab- 
furd  in  feveral  points,  contradictory,  and  perni- 
cious. But  have  not  its  evils  and  follies  been 
greatly  exaggerated  ?  Jupiter's  carrying  on  his  a- 
mours  in  the  fhape  of  a  fwan,  a  bull,  with  other 
fuch  doings  of  the  Pagan  deities,  is  certainly  the 
height  of  ridicule ;  but  let  any  one,  throughout 
all  antiquity,  {how  me  a  temple  dedicated  to  Leda 
lying  with  a  fwan  or  a  bull.  Did  Athens  or  Rome 
ever  hear  a  fermon  to  encourage  girls  to  copulate 
with  the  fwans  in  their  court-yards?  Did  the  col- 
lection of  fables,  fo  beautifully  embelliflied  by 
Ovid,  conftitute  their  religion  ?  are  they  not  like 
our  Golden  Legend,  or  Flower  of  the  Saints  ? 
Should  fome  Bramin  or  Dervife  objedl:  to  us. the 
flory  of  St  Mary  the  Egyptian,  who,  not  having 
wherewith  to  pay  the  failors  who  had  brought  her 
into  Egypt,  voluntarily  granted  to  each  of  them, 
in  lieu  of  money,  what  is  called  favours^  we 
fhould  immediately  fay  to  the  Bramin,'  You  are 

miftaken, 
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miftaken,  father,  the  Golden  Legend  is  not  ouv 
religion. 

We  taunt  the  ancients  with  their  prodigies  and 
oracles;  but  could  they  return  on  earth,  and  were 
the  miracles  of  our  lady  of  Loretto,  and  thofe  of 
our  lady  of  Ephefus,  to  be  numbered,  in  whofe 
favour  would  the  balance  of  the  account  be  ? 

Human  facrifices  have  been  introduced  almoft 
among  all  nations,  but  very  rarely  were  they  prac- 
tifed.  Jephtha's  daughter,  and  king  Agag,  are 
the  only  two  we  meet  with  among  the  Jews;  for 
Ifaac  and  Jonathan  were  not  facrificed.  The  Gre- 
cian ftory  of  Iphigenia  is  not  thoroughly  veri- 
fied :  human  facrifices  are  very  rarely  heard  of 
among  the  ancient  Romans;  in  a  word,  very  little 
blood  has  the  Pagan  religion  fhed,  and  ours  has 
made  the  earth  an  aceldama.  Ours,  to  be  fure, 
is  the  only  good,  the  only  true  religion ;  but  by 
our  abufe  of  it,  we  have  done  fo  much  mifchief, 
that  when  we  fpeak  of  other  religions  it  fhould 
be  with  temper  and  modefly. 

If  a  man  would  recommend  his  religion  to 
ftrangers  or  his  countrymen,  mould  he  not  go 
about  it  with  the  moft  winning  compofure,  the 
moll  infinuating  mildnefs  ?  If  he  fets  out  with 
faying,  that  what  he  declares  is  demonftrably  true, 
he  will  meet  with  ftrong  oppofition  :  and  if  he 
takes  upon  him  to  tell  them  that  they  reject  his 
dodrine,  only  becaufe  it  condemns  their  pafiions  j 
H  h  i  that 
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that  their  heart  has  corrupted  their  mind;  that 
they  have  only  a  falfe  and  prefumptuous  reafon; 
he  excites  their  contempt  and  refentment,  and 
overthrows  what  he  was  for  building  up. 

If  the  religion  which  he  preaches  be  true,  will 
paffion  and  infolence  add  to  its  truth  ?  Do  you 
ftorm  and  rage  when  you  fay  that  men  mould 
be  mild,  patient,  beneyolent,  juft,  exact  in  the 
difcharge  of  all  the  duties  of  fociety?  No;  here 
every  body  is  of  your  mind.  Why  then  fuch  vi- 
rulent language  to  your  brother,  when  you  are 
preaching  to  him  metaphyfical  myfteries  ?  It  is 
becaufe  his  good  fenfe  irritates  your  felf-love. 
You  proudly  require  that  your  brother  fhouid 
fubmit  his  underftanding  to  yours;  and  pride  dif- 
appointed  blazes  into  rage :  hence,  and  hence 
only,  arifes  your  paffion.  A  man  who  receives 
ever  fo  many  mufket-fhots  in  a  battle,  is  never 
feen  to  exprefs  any  anger :  but  a  doclor,  at  the 
denial  of  aflent,  kindles  into  implacable  fury. 

VOLTAIRE. 

IDOLATROUS  WORSHIP. 

IDOL  comes  from  the  Greek  n&or,  a  figure , 
tiJoxo?,  the  reprefentation  of  a  figure^  \a.TfiMw>  to 
ferve,  to  revere^  to  adore.  The  word  adore  is 
originally  Latin,  and  has  various  meanings  ;  as, 
to  put  the  hand  to  the  mouth  in  token  of  refpecl, 
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to  bend  the  body,  to  kneel,  to  falute,  and  more 
commonly  to  pay  a  fupreme  worfhip. 

It  is  'proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  Trevoux 
Dictionary  begins  this  article  with  faying,  that 
all  the  Pagans  were  idolaters,  and  that  the  Indi- 
ans are  ftill  fo.  Firft,  nobody  was  called  Pa- 
gan before  the  time  of  Theodofius  the  younger, 
when  that  appellation  was  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  towns  of  Italy,  Pagorum 
Incoltf  Pagani,  who  retained  their  ancient  reli- 
gion. Secondly,  Indoftan  is  entirely  Mahometan,, 
and  the  Mahometans  are  implacable  enemies  to 
images  and  idolatry.  Thirdly,  many  people  of 
India,  who  are  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Par- 
fees,  a  certain  tribe  which  admit  of  no  idols,  can- 
not with  any  propriety  be  termed  idolaters. 

It  appears  that  there  never  was  any  people  ort 
the  earth  who  took  to  themfelves  the  name  of  Ido- 
laters. It  is  rather  an  abufive  word,  a  term  of  de- 
teftation  ;  as  the  Spaniards  formerly  ufed  to  call 
the  French  Gav  aches,  which  the  French  returned 
by  calling  the  Spaniards  Maranas.  Had  the  fe- 
rine of  Rome,  th£  Areopagus  of  Athens,  the 
court  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  been  afked,  "Are  you 
idolaters  ?"  they  would  hardly  have  known  what 
the  queftion  meant ;  at  leaft  not  one  of  them, 
would  have  anfwered,  "  We  worfhip  idols  or 
images."  The  word  idolater  or  idolatry,  does  not 
occur  either  in  Homer,  Hefiod,  Herodotus,  or  any 
H  h  3  Gentile 
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Gentile  author.  Never  was  there  any  edict  or 
law  ordering  idols  to  be  worfhipped,  to  be  ac- 
counted as  deities,  or  to  be  confidered  as  fuch. 

The  Roman  and  Carthaginian  generals  at  the 
making  a  treaty,  called  all  their  gods  to  wit- 
nefs ;  it  is  in  their  prefence,  fay  they,  that  we 
fwear  to  this  peace.  Now  the  ftatues  of  all  thefe 
gods,  their  number  being  none  of  the  fmalleft, 
were  not  in  the  general's  tent :  but  they  held  the 
gods  to  be,  as  it  were,  prefent  at  the  actions  of 
men,  as  witneffes  and  as  judges  j  and  certainly 
it  was  not  the  image  which  made  the  deity. 

In  what  light  did  they  then  look  on  the  ftatues 
of  their  falfe  deities  which  flood  in  the  temples  ? 
In  the  fame  light,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
fion,  as  we  view  the  images  of  the  objects  of  our 
veneration.  Their  error  was  not  the  wor {hip- 
ping a  piece  of  wood  or  marble,  but  the  worfhip- 
ping  a  falfe  deity  reprefented  by  the  wood  and 
marble.  The  difference  between  them  and  us  is 
not  that  they  had  images  and  we  had  none  ;  but 
that  their  images  reprefented  imaginary  beings, 
and  in  a  falfe  religion  ;  whereas  ours  reprefent 
real  beings,  and  in  a  true  religion.  The  Greeks 
liad  the  ftatue  of  Hercules,  and  we  that  of  St 
Chviftopher;  they  had  Efculapius  and  his  goat, 
and  we  St  Roch  and  his  dog  ;  they  had  Jupiter 
with  his  thunder-bolts,  and  we  St  Anthony  of  Pa- 
dua, and  St  James  of  Compoftdla. 

When 
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"When  die  Conful  Pliny,  in  the  exordium  of  his 
panegyric  oa  Trajan,  addrefles  his  petitions  to 
the  immortal  gods,  he  cannot  be  thought  to  mean 
the  images,  which  were  far  from  being  immortal. 

Neither  in  the  latter  nor  the  moft  remote  times 
of  Paganifm  one  (ingle  fa£t  occurs  to  conclude 
that  they  worfliipped  idols.  Homer  mentions 
only  gods  dwelling  in  lofty  Olympus.  The  Pal- 
ladium, though  it  fell  from  heaven,  was  no  more 
than  a  facred  pledge  of  Pallas's  protection  ;  it  was 
the  goddefs  herfelf  who  was  reverenced  in  the 
Palladium. 

But  the  Romans  and  Greeks  kneeled  down  be- 
'fore  ftatues,  put  crowns  on  them,  decked  them 
with  flowers,  burnt  incenfe  to  them,  and  carried 
them  in  folemn  ftate  through  public  places. 
Thefe  ufageswe  have  confecrated  in  our  religion, 
and  yet  we  are  not  idolaters. 

In  times  of  drought,  the  women,  after  keeping 
a  faft,  carried  forth  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  in  pub- 
lic, walking  bare-footed,  with  their  hair  loofe  ; 
and  immediately,  according  to  Petronius,  the  rain 
would  pour  down  by  pailfuls ;  Statim  urceatim 
pluebat.  Have  we  not  adopted  this  rite,  which, 
though  an  abomination  among  the  Gentiles,  is 
doubtlefs  genuine  devotion  with  Catholics  ?  How 
common  is  it  among  us  to  carry  bare -footed  the 
fhrines  of  faints,  in  order  to  obtain  ableflingfrom 
Heaven  by  their  interceffion  ?  A  Turk,  a  lettered 

Chinefe, 
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Chinefe,  at  feeing  thofe  ceremonies,  might,  from 
his  ignorance,  accufe  us  of  placing  our  confidence 
in  the  images  which  we  thus  carry  about  in  pro- 
ceflion  ;  but  a  word  or  two  would  undeceive 
him. 

We  are  furprifed  at  the  prodigious  number  of 
declamations  thundered  out  in  all  ages  againfl  the 
idolatry  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks ;  and  after- 
wards, our  furprife  is  ftill  greater  at  finding  that 
they  were  not  idolaters. 

Some  temples  were  more  privileged  than  others. 
The  great  Diana  of  Ephefus  flood  in  higher  fame 
than  a  village  Diana;  more  miracles  were  per- 
formed in  the  temple  of  Efculapius  at  Epidaurus, 
than  in  any  other  of  his  temples.  More  offerings 
were  made  to  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  the  Olympi- 
an, than  to  that  of  the  Paphlagonian  Jupiter.  But 
fmce  it  is  proper  always  to  contraft  the  ufages  of 
a  true  religion  to  thofe  of  a  falfe  worfhip,  have  not 
fome  of  our  altars,  for  ages  paft,  been  more  fre- 
quented than  others  ?  What  are  the  offerings  to 
•our  Lady  des  Neiges,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  made 
:to  our  Lady  of  Loretto  ?  It  is  our  bufinefs  to  ex- 
.amine,  whether  this  affords  a  juft  pretence  for 
•charging  us  with  idolatry. 

The  original  invention  was  only  one  Diana, 
one  Apollo,  and  one  Efculapius;  not  as  many  Di- 
anas, Apollos,  and  Efculapiufes,  as  they  had  tem- 
ples and  ftatues.  Thus  it  is  evidenced,  as  far  as 
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a  point  of  hiftory  can  be,  that  the  ancients  did 
not  Hold  a  ftatue  to  be  a  deity;  that  the  wor- 
Ihip  could  not  relate  to  the  flatue  or  idol ;  and 
confequently  that  the  ancients  were  not  idolaters. 

A  rude  fuperftitious  populace,  incapable  of 
reflection,  either  to  doubt,  or  deny,  or  believe, 
who  flocked  to  the  temples,  as  having  nothing 
elle  to  do,  and  becaufe  the  little  are  there  on  a 
level  with  the  great,  who  carried  their  offerings 
merely  out  of  cuftom,  who  were  continually  talic- 
ing  of  miracles,  without  having  ever  examined 
any  one,  and  who  were  very  little  above  the  vic- 
tims they  brought ;  fuch  a  populace,  I  fay,  might, 
at  the  fight  of  the  great  Diana,  and  the  thunder- 
ing Jupiter,  be  ftruck  with  a  religious  horror ; 
and,  without  knowing  it,  worfhip  the  ftatue  itfelf. 
This  is  no  more  than  what  has  been  the  cafe  of 
our  ignorant  peafants  ;  and  care  is  accordingly 
taken  to  give  them  to  underftand,  that  it  is  the 
blefled  in  heaven  they  are  to  invoke  for  their  in- 
terceflion,  and  not  figures  of  wood  and  flone,  and 
that  their  worfhip  is  due  to  God. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  increafed  the 
number  of  their  deities  by  apotheofes ;  the  Greeks 
deified  illuftrious  conquerors,  as  Bacchus,  Her- 
cules, and  Perfeus  ;  Rome  raifed  altars  to  its  em- 
perors. Of  a  very  different  kind  are  our  apothe- 
ofes ;  if  we  have  faints  anfwerable  to  their  demi- 
gods and  fegondary  gods,  it  is  without  any  regard 

to 
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to  rank  or  conquefts.  We  have  erected  temples 
to  men,  merely  for  their  exemplary  virtues,  and 
moft  of  whom  would  not  have  been  known  on 
earth,  had  they  not  been  placed  in  heaven.  The 
apotheofes  of  the  ancients  were  acts  of  adulation ; 
ours  of  refpe6t  to  virtue.  But  thefe  ancient  a- 
potheofes  are  another  convincing  proof  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  cannot  properly  be  called 
idolaters.  It  is  manifeft  that  they  no  more  held 
a  divine  virtue  refiding  in  the  itatues  of  Auguftus 
and  Claudius  than  in  their  medals. 

Cicero,  in  his  philofophical  works,  does  not 
leave  us  fo  much  as  the  lead  fufpicion  that  any 
miftake  could  be  committed  with  regard  to  the 
itatues  of  the  gods,  fo  as  to  confound  them  with 
the  deities  themfelves.  His  fpeakers  inveigh  with 
great  acrimony  againft  the  eflablifhed  religion, 
but  not  one  of 'them  dreams  of  charging  the  Ro- 
mans with  miftaking  marble  and  brafs  for  deities. 

Lucretius,  who  never  gives  any  quarter  to  the 
fuperftitious,  reproaches  no  body  with  this  folly: 
I  muft  therefore  again  fay  it,  this  opinion  never 
^xifted,  never  was  thought  of  j  and  never  was 
there  any  fuch  thing  as  idolaters. 

Horace  introduces  a  ftatue  of  Friapus,  faying  : 

Olim  truncus  eram  jicu'.nus,  imitile  lignum, 
Cum  fairer  incertusfcamhumtfaceretnc  Priapum, 
Maluit  ejfe  Deum. 

What  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  paflage  ?  Pria- 
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pus  was  one  of  thofe  petty  deities  which  were 
given  up  to  the  farcafms  of  the  jocular;  and  this 
very  joke  is  as  ftrong  a  proof  as  can  be,  that  the 
figure  of  Priapus  was  not  greatly  revered,  being 
made  a  fcarecrow.  . 

Dacier,  commentator-like,  has  taken  care  to 
obferve,  that  Baruch  had  foretold  this  bufinefs  ; 
faying,  They  fhall  be  whatever  the  artift  pleaies. 
But  he  might  withal  have  remarked,  that  the  like 
might  be  faid  of  all  the  ftatues  that  ever  exifled. 

A  tub  may  be  made  out  of  a  block  of  marble, 
as  well  as  the  ftatue  of  Alexander  or  Jupiter,  or 
fomething  ftill  more  refpe£table.  The  matter  of 
which  were  formed  the  cherubims  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  might  have  equally  ferved  for  the 
meaneft  purpofes.  A  throne  or  an  altar  lofe  no- 
thing of  the  reverence  due  to  them,  becaufe  the 
artift  might  have  formed  them  into  a  kitchen 
table. 

Dacier,  inftead  of  inferring  that  the  Romans 
worfliipped  Priapus's  image,  and  that  Baruch 
had  predicted  it,  ought  rather  to  have  conclu- 
ded that  the  Romans  made  a  jeft  of  it.  Look 
into  all  the  authors  who  fpeak  of  the  ftatues  of 
their  gods,  not  one  fhall  you  find  mentioning 
idolatry,  but  quite  ths  contrary.  You  read  in 
Martial, 

Qui  finxit  facros  auro  vel  marmore  vultus, 
Nonfacit  ills  Deos. 

In 
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In  Ovid, 

Colitur  pro  Jove  forma  Jo-ch. 
In  Statius, 

Nulla  autem  effigies  nidli  commijfa  metaUo, 
Forma  Dti  mentei  habit  are  ac  numina  gaudet* 

In  Lucan, 

Ejlr.e  Dti  fedts,  niji  terra  et  ponlus  et  a'fr. 

To  enumerate  all  the  paflages  in  confirmation 
that  images  were  accounted  images  would  take  up 
a  volume. 

The  only  cafe  which  could  favour  an  opinion 
that  images  had  any  thing  divine  in  them,  was 
the  oracular  images:  but  certainly  the  current 
opinion  was,  that  the  gods  had  chofen  fome  par- 
ticular altars  and  particular  ftatues,  where  they 
fometimes  condefcended  to  refide,  giving  audi- 
ence to  men,  and  anfwering  them.  In  Homer, 
and  the  chorufes  of  Greek  tragedies,  we  only 
meet  with  prayers  addrefled  to  Apollo  himfelf, 
as  delivering  his  oracles  on  fuch  amount,  in  fuch 
a  temple,  or  fuch  a  city.  All  antiquity  through- 
out has  left  no  veflige  of  fupplications  made  to  a 
flatue. 

They  who  profefled  magic,  who  believed  it  to 
be  a  fcience,  or  who  feigned  to  believe  it,  pretend- 
ed to  be  poflefled  of  the  fccret  of  bringing  down 
the  gods  into  ftatues ;  but  not  the  great  gods, 
only  the  fecondary,  the  genii.  This  Mercurius 
Trifmegiftus  ufed  to  term  making  deities,  and  it 
4  is 
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is  refuted  by  St  Auguftin  in  his  City  of  God.  But 
this  very  thing  evidently  fhows  the  images  to  have 
had  nothing  divine  in  them,  as  not  animated  with- 
out the  art  of  a  magician.  And  I  fancy  few  ma- 
gicians were  found  fo  dexterous  as  to  animate  a 
ftatue  fo  as  to  make  it  fpeak. 

In  a  word,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  not 
gods  ;  it  was  Jupiter,  and  not  his  image,  which 
hurled  the  thunderbolt ;  it  was  not  the  flatue  of 
Neptune  which  agitated  the  fea,  nor  that  of  A- 
pollo  which  diffufed  light.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  Gentiles,  Polytheifts,  but  by  no  means 
idolaters.  VOLTAIRE. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

TO  call  thofe  nations  who  worfhipped  the  fun 
and  ftars  idolaters,  is  wronging  them.  For  a 
long  time  neither  images  nor  temples  were  known 
among  them  :  if  they  were  miftaken,  it  was  in 
paying  to  the  heavenly  bodies  the  homage  due 
only  to  the  Creator.  Befides,  the  doclrine  of 
Zoroailer  or  Zerduft,  as  preferved  in  the  Sadder, 
teaches  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who 
puniflieth  and  rewardeth.  Now  this  is  very  far 
from  idolatry.  .The  Chinefe  government  never 
admitted  idols,  conftantly  adhering  to  the  firaple 
worihip  of  King-tien,  the  mafter  of  heaven.  Gen- 
giflcan,  among  the  Tartars,  cannot  be  charged 
VOL.  IV.  I  i  f  with 
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with  idolatry,  never  having  had  any  fuch  thing  as 
images.  The  MufTulmen  of  Greece,  Afia  Minor, 
Syria,  Perfia,  India,  and  Africa,  call  the  Chrifti- 
ans  idolaters,  giaours  ;  imagining  that  the  Chri- 
ftians  worfhip  images.  Several  images  which 
tliey  found  at  Conftantinople  in  St  Sophia,  and 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apoftles,  and  others, 
they  broke  to  pieces,  converting  the  churches  in- 
to mofques.  Appearances,  as  ufual,  deceived 
them,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  the  dedicating 
of  temples  to  faints  who  had  formerly  been  men, 
the  worfhipping  of  their  images  with  genuflexion, 
and  the  performing  of  miracles  in  thofe  temples, 
were  undeniable  proofs  of  the  moft  arrant  idola- 
try ;  yet  the  furtheft  from  it  in  the  world.  The 
Chriftians  in  reality  worfhip  only  one  God,  and 
in  the  bleffed  themfelves  revere  only  the  virtue 
of  God  acling  in  his  faints.  The  Iconoclafts  and 
the  Proteftants  have  brought  the  fame  charge  of 
idolatry  againft  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the 
fame  anfwer  has  been  given  them. 

Men  having  very  feldom  precife  ideas,  and  ftill 
more  feldom  expreffing  their  ideas  in  precife 
words,  clear  of  all  ambiguity,  the  name  of  idola- 
ters was  given  to  the  Gentiles,  and  efpecially  the 
Polytheifts.  Immmenfe  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten, according  to  the  multitude  of  varying  fenti- 
ments,  on  the.  origin  of  worshipping  God,  or  fe- 
veral  gods,  and  under  fenfible  reprefentations. 

Now 
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Now  this  multitude  of  books  and  opinions  only 
proves  the  ignorance  of  the  authors. 

We  know  not  who  invented  any  part  of  our 
clothing,  and  yet  we  would  fain  know  who  was 
the  firft  inventor  of  idols.  What  fignifies  a  paf- 
fage  of  Sanchoniathon,  who  lived  before  the  Tro- 
jan war  ?  What  information  does-  he  give  us,  in- 
faying  that  the  chaos,  the  mind,  that  is,  the 
breath,  being  enamoured  with  its  principles,  ex- 
tracted the  mud  from  them  :  that  he  made  the 
air  luminous1:  that  the  wind  Colp  and  his  wife 
Bau  begot  Eon,  and  he  begot  Genos  ;  that  Cro- 
nos their  defcendant  had  two  eyes  behind  as  be- 
fore ;  that  he  came  to  be  god,  and  gave  Egypt  to 
his  fon  Jaut  ?  This  is  one  of  the  moft  refpectable 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

Orpheus,  who  was  prior  to  Sanchoniathon, 
gives  us  juft  as  much  light  in  his  Theogonia, 
which  Damafcius  has  preferved.  He  reprefents 
the  mundane  principle  in  the  form  of  a  dragon 
with  two  heads,  one  of  a  bull,  and  the  other  of 
a  lion,  with  a  face  in  the  middle,  which  he  terms 
god  face,  and  gilded  wings  to  the  (boulders. 

Yet  thefe  ideas,  fantaftical  as  they  are,  give  us 
an  infight  into  two  important  truths ;  one  that 
fenfible  images  and  hieroglyphics  are  derived 
from  the  moft  remote  antiquity  j  the  other,  that 
all  ancient  philofophers  acknowledged  a  primor- 
dial principle. 

I  i  2  As 
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As  £o  polytheifm,  common  fenfe  will  tell  you, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  mankind,  that  is, 
of  weak  creatures,  fufceptible  of  reafon  and  folly, 
fubjedl  to  every  accident,  to  ficknefs  and  death, 
they  foon  came  to  a  fenfe  of  their  weaknefs  and 
dependence;  they  eafily  conceived  that  there  was 
fomething  fuperior  to  themfelves  ;  they  felt  a 
power  in  the  earth  which  produced  their  food, 
another  in  the  air  which  often  destroyed  them, 
and  another  in  the  confuming  fire  and  the  fub- 
merging  water.  What  could  be  more  natural  in 
men  abfolutely  ignorant,  than  to  fancy  that  there 
were  beings  which  prefided  over  thofe  elements? 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  to  revere  the 
invifible  power  which  made  the  fun  and  ftars  to 
fhine  ?  And  on  proceeding  to  form  an  idea  of 
thefe  fuperior  powers,  what  was  again  more  na- 
tural than  to  reprefent  them  in  a  fenfitive  way  ? 
Or  I  may  even  fay,  how  could  they  go  about  it 
otherwife  ?  Judaifm,  anterior  to  our  religion,  and 
prefcribed  by  God  himfelf,  was  full  of  thofe  ima- 
ges under  which  the  Deity  is  reprefented.  He 
condcfcends  to  fpeak  the  language  of  men  in  a 
bufh  ;  he  makes  his  appearance  on  a  mountain  ; 
the  heavenly  fpirits  fent  by  him  all  come  in  a  hu- 
man fhape  :  in  a  word,  the  fancluary  itfelf  is  filled 
with  cherubims,  human  bodies,  and"  the  wings  and 
headsof  beads.  This  ledPlutarch,Tacitus,and  Ap- 
pian,  and  fo  many  others,  into  the  ridiciilous  mif- 
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fake  of  upbraiding  the  Jews  with  wormipping  an 
afs's  head.  Thus  God,  who  had  forbidden  the 
painting  and  carving  of  any  figure,  has  been  plea- 
fed  neverthelefs  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  hu- 
man weaknefs,  which  requires  the  fenfes  to  be 
fpoken  to  by  images. 

Jfaiahj  chap.  vi.  fees  the  Lord  feated  on  a 
throne,  and  his  train  fill  the  temple  :  In  chap.  L 
of  Jeremiah,  the  Lord  ftretches  out  his  hand  and 
touches  the  prophet's  mouth:  Ezekiet,  chap.  iii. 
fees  a  throne  of  fapphire,  and  God>appears  to  him 
like  a  man  feated  on  that  throne.  This  imagery 
does  not  in  the  lead  defile  the  purity  of  the  Jew- 
ifh  religion,  which  never  made  ufe  of  pictures, 
ftatues,  and  idols,  as  public  reprefentations  of  the 
Deity. 

The  lettered  Chinefe,  the  Parfees,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  had  no  idols  :  but  Ifis  and  Ofiris 
were  foon  reprefented  in  figures ;  Bell  at  Baby- 
lon was  as  foon  exhibited  in  a  huge  Colofius ; 
Brama  was  in  the  Indian  peninfiila  a  hideous 
kind  of  monfter.  The  Greeks  above  all  multi- 
plied the  names  of  the  deities,  and  of  courfe  the 
ftatues  and  temples  ;  but  ever  attributing  the  fu- 
preme  power  to  their  Zeus,  by  the  Latins  named 
Jupiter,  the  fovereign  of  gods  and  men.  The 
Romans  imitated  the  Greeks  ;  both  always  place 
their  gods  in  heaven,  without  knowing  what  they 
meant  by  heaven  and  their  Olympus;  thefe  fupe- 
I  i  3  rior 
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rior  beings  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  refide  in  the 
clouds,  which  are  only  water.  At  firft  feven  of 
them  were  placed  in  the  feven  planets,  among 
which  was  reckoned  the  fun  j  but  afterwards  the 
refidence  of  all  the  gods  was  extended  to  the 
whole  heavenly  expanfe. 

The  Romans  had  twelve  great  deities,  fix  male 
and  fix  female,  whom  they  diftinguimed  by  the 
appellation  of  Dii  major  urn  gentium,  Jupiter,  Nep- 
tune, Apollo,  Vulcan,  Mars,  Mercury  :  Juno, 
Vefta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Venus,  Diana.  Pluto 
was  then  omitted,  and  Vefta  took  his  place. 

Next  were  the  gods  minorum  gentium^  the  in- 
digetes  or  heroes,  as  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Efcula- 
pius;  and  the  infernal  deities,  Pluto,  Proferpine; 
the  fea  gods,  as  Thetis,  Amphitrite;  the  NereVdes, 
and  Glaucus ;  afterwards  the  Dryades,  the  Naia- 
des ;  the  gods  of  gardens  ;  the  paftoral  deities: 
every  profeflion,  every  action  of  life,  children, 
maidens,  wives,  women  in  childbed,  all  had  their 
deity;  there  was  even  die  god  Fart.  Laftly,  em- 
perors were  deified ;  not  that  thefe  emperors, 
nor  the  god  Fart,  nor  the  goddefs  Pertunda,  nor 
Priapus,  nor  Rumila  the  goddefs  of  Bubbies,  nor 
Stercutiusthe  god  of  genital  parts,  were  accounted 
the  lords  of  heaven  and  earth.  Some  of  the  em- 
perors indeed  had  temples  ;  the  petty  houfehold- 
gods  went  without  them  j  but  all  had  their  images 
or  their  idols. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  were  little  grotefque  figures,  fet  up  in  a 
clofet  by  way  of  ornament ;  old  women  and 
children  were  highly  delighted  with  them :  but 
never  were  the fe  figures  authorifed  by  any  pub- 
lic worfhip  ;  every  one  was  left  to  follow  his  own 
private  fuperflition.  Thefe  little  idols  are  ftill 
found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities. 

Though  we  cannot  fix  the  precife  time  when 
men  began  to  make  idols,  they  are,  however, 
known  to  belong  to  the  mod  remote  antiquity. 
Terah,  Abraham's  father,  ufed  to  make  them  at 
Ur  in  Chaldea.  Rachel  purloined  and  carried 
off  Laban's  idols.  There  is  no  going  higher. 

But  what  did  the  ancient  nations  think  of  all 
thofe  images  ?  what  virtue,  what  power  did  they 
attribute  to  them  !  Was  it  thought  that  the  gods 
quitted  heaven  to  come  down  and  hide  them- 
felves  in  their  ftatues  ?  or  that  they  imparted  to 
them  a  portion  of  the  divine  fpirit,  or  did  not  im- 
part any  thing  at  all  to  them  ?  A  great  deal  of 
ufelefs  erudition  has  been  thrown  away  on  this 
point,  it  being  evident  that  every  one's  notions  of 
them  were  proportioned  to  his  reafon,  his  credu- 
lity, or  fanaticifm.  The  priefts,  we  may  be  fure, 
would  not  be  wanting  to  annex  to  their  ftatues  all 
the  divinity  they  poflibly  could,  in  order  to  draw  the 
more  offerings.  The  philofophers,  it  is  well  known, 
cenfured  thefe  fuperititions  ;  the  military  people 
made  a  jeft  of  them  ;  and  the  commonality,  ever 
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ignorant  and  filly,  knew  not  what  they  were  doing. 
This-  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  hiftory  of  all  the  na- 
tions to  whom  God*  has  not  made  himfelf  known. 

The  premifes  are  applicable  to  the  worfhip  u- 
niverfally  paid  in  Egypt  to  an  ox,  and  in  feveral 
cities  to  a  dog,  a  monkey,  a  cat,  and  onions.  In 
all  appearance  they  were  at  firft  only  emblems. 
Afterwards  a  certain  ox  called  Apis,  a  certain 
dog  named  Anubisy  were  worfhipped ;  (till  the 
people  went  on  eating  beef  and  onions ;  but  what 
the  Egyptian  old  women  thought  of  facred  oni- 
ons and  oxen  is  not  cleared  up. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  idols  to  fpeak.  On 
the  anniverfary  of  Cybele's  feilival,  the  city  of 
Rome  commemorated  the  beautiful  diftich  utter- 
ed by  the  ftatue  on  its  removal  from  King  Atta- 
lus's  palace. 

Ipfa  pati  vo/ui,  nejlt  mora,  mitte  volentem  ; 

Dignus  Roma  locus,  quo  D:us  omnis  eat. 

"  I  allowed  myfelf  to  be  carried  off:  Away 
«*  with  me  quickly.  Rome  is  worthy  to  be  the 
«  refidence  of  every  deity." 

The  ftatue  of  Fortune  had  fpoke  :  the  Scipios, 
the  Ciceros,  and  Caefars,  indeed,  believed  nothing 
of  the  matter ;  but  the  old  women,  to  whom  En- 
colpus  gave  a  crown  to  buy  geefe  and  gods,  might 
very  well  believe  it. 

The  idols  likewife  pronounced  oracles,  the 

priefts 
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priefts  concealed  within  the  flatues  fpeaking  in 
the  name  of  the  Deity. 

Amidft  fo  many  gods,  fo  many  different  theo- 
gonies  and  feparate  worfhips,  whence,  is  it  that 
no  fuch  thing  as  a  religious  war  was  ever  known 
among  the  people  called  idolaters  ?  This  tran- 
quillity was  a  good  fpringing  from  an  evil,  from 
error  itfelf ;  for  every  nation  owning  feveral  in- 
ferior gods,  peaceably  allowed  its  neighbours  to 
have  theirs  likewife.  Except  Cambyfes's  killing 
the  ox  Apis,  not  one  inftance  is  to  be  found  in  all 
profane  hiftory  of  a  conqueror  offering  any  in- 
fult  to  the  gods  of  a  vanquilhed  nation.  The 
Gentiles  had  no  excludve  religion  ;  and  all  the 
priefts  minded,  was  to  multiply  offerings  and  fa- 
crifices. 

The  firft  offerings  were  the  fruits  of  the  earth; 
but  the  priefts  foon  came  to  want  animal  food  for 
their  table :  with  their  own  hands  they  flew  the 
victims ;  and  as  they  made  themfelves  butchers, 
they  became  fanguinary.  At  length  they  intro- 
duced the  horrible  practice  of  offering  human 
victims,  and  efpecially  comely  boys  and  girls,  a- 
bominations  never  known  among  the  Chinefe, 
the  Parfis,  or  the  Indians.  But  at  Hieropolus  in 
Egypt,  Porphyry  tells  us  it  was  nothing  extraor- 
dinary to  facrifice  men. 

In  Tauris  ftrangers  were  facrificed ;  but  this 
favage  cuftom  being  known,  the  priefts  of  Tauris, 

it 
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it  is  to  be  fuppofcd,  did  not  much  bufmefs.  This 
execrable  fuperftition  prevailed  among  the  mod 
ancient  Greeks,  the  Cypriots,  the  Phenicians,  the 
Tyrians,  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans 
themfelves  gave  into  this  religious  guilt ;  and, 
according  to  Plutarch,  facrificed  two  Greeks  and 
two  Gauls,  to  expiate  the  incontinency  of  three 
veftals.  Procopius,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Theodobert  King  of  the  Franks,  fays  that  the 
Franks  facrificed  men  on  their  entrance  into  Ita- 
ly under  that  prince.  Thefe  horrid  facrifices  were 
common  among  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  There 
is  no  reading  hiftory  without  being  very  much 
difpleafed  with  one's  own  fpecies. 

What  if,  among  the  Jews,  Jephtha  facrificed 
his  daughter,  and  Saul  was  going  to  flay  his  fon  I 
What  if  they  who  were  devoted  to  the  Lord  by 
anathema  could  not  be  redeemed,  as  beafts 
were  redeemed,  but  were  indifpenfably  put  to 
death  ?  What  though  Samuel,  a  Jewiih  prieft, 
cut  to  pieces  with  a  confecrated  cleaver  King  A- 
gag  prifoner  of  war  whom  Saul  had  fpared,  and 
iharply  reproved  Saul  for  having  treated  that  king 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations  ?  What  of  all 
this  ?  God  is  the  fovereign  of  mankind,  and  may 
take  away  their  lives  when  he  will,  as  he  will, 
and  by  whom  he  will :  but  men  are  not  to  put 
themfclves  on  a  footing  with  the  Lord  of  Life  and 

Death, 
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Death,  and  ufurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Amidft  fuch  deteftable  proceedings,  it  is  fome 
relief  to  the  feeling  heart  to  know,  that  in  almoft  . 
all  tliofe  nations  called  idolatrous^  there  was  the 
facred  theology  and  popular  error,  private  wor- 
fhip  and  public  ceremonies  ;  the  religion  of  the 
wife,  and  that  of  the  vulgar.  To  thofe  who  were 
initiated  in  the  myfteries,  the  exiftence  of  one 
only  God  was  preached.  Of  this  a  fufiicient 
teftimony  is  the  hymn  attributed  to  the  elder  Or- 
pheus, which  was  fung  in  the  celebrated  myfte- 
ries of  Ceres  Eleuima  :  "  Contemplate  the  Divine 
"  nature,  illume  thy  mind,  govern  thy  heart,  walk 
«  in  the  path  of  juftice,  take  care  that  the  God 
"  of  heaven  be  before  thine  eyes  :  there  is  none 
"  but  him ;  he  alone  is  felf-exiftent ;  all  beings 
"  derive  their  exiftence  from  him  ;  he  upholds 
"  them  all ;  never  has  he  been  feen  by  mortals  ; 
"  and  he  fees  all  things." 

The  following  paflage  of  the  philofopher  Maxi- 
mus  of  Madaura,  in  his  Letter  to  St  Auguftine, 
is  likewife  worth  attention  :  "  What  man  is  fo 
"  dull,  fo  ftupid,  as  to  queftion  the  exiftence  of 
"  an  eternal,  a  fupreme,  infinite  Deity,  who  has 
"  created  nothing  like  himfelf,  and  is  the  coni- 
"  mon  Father  of  all  things  !" 

A  thoufand  monuments  might  be  produced, 

that 
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that  wife  men  in  all  times  abhorred  both  idolatry 
and  Polytheifm. 

Epictetus,  that  pattern  of  refignation  and  pa- 
tience, fo  great  in  fo  .mean  a  condition,  never 
fpeaks  but  of  one  only  God.  One  of  his  maxims 
is  this,  "  God  has  created  me,  God  is  within 
'*  me  ;  I  carry- him  about  every  where.  Shall  I 
"  defile  him  with  obfcenc  thoughts,  unjuft  ac- 
"  tions,  or  infamous  defires  ?  My  duty  is  to  thank 
"  God  for  every  thing,  to  praifs  him  for  every 
"  thing  j  and  to  thank,  praife,  and  ferve  him  con- 
"  tinually,  whilft  I  have  life."  All  Epitletus's 
ideas  turn  on  this  principle. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  who  perhaps  was  on  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  empire  not  lefs  great  than 
Epi£tetus  in  fervitude,  does  indeed  often  mention 
gods,  in  conformity  to  the  current  phrafeology, 
or  to  exprefs  intermediate  beings  between  the 
Supreme  Eflence  and  men ;  but  in  how  'many 
paflages  does  he  (how,  that  in  reality  he  acknow- 
ledges only  one  eternal  infinite  God  ?  "  Our 
"  fouls," .  fays  he,  "  are  an  emanation  of  the 
"  Deity ;  my  body,  my  fpirits,  proceed  from 
«  God." 

The  Stoics,  the  Platonifts,  held  one  Divine  and 
Univerfal  Nature;  the  Epicureans  denied  it.  The 
priefls,  in  their  myfteries,  fpoke  only  of  one  God. 
Where,  then,  were  the  idolaters? 

Befides,  it  is  one  of  the  great  miftakes  in  Mo- 
4  reri's 
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reri's  Dictionary,  to  fay,  that  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dofius  the  Younger,  no  idolaters  remained  but  in 
the  remote  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa.  There  were 
ftill,  and  even  down  to  the  feventh  century,  many 
Gentile  nations  in  Italy.  All  Germany  north  of 
the  Wefer  were  ftrangers  to  Chriflianity  in  Char- 
lemagne's time  ;  and  long  after  him  Poland,  and 
the  whole  North,  continued  in  what  is  called  ido- 
latry. Half  Africa,  all  the  realms  beyond  the 
Ganges,  Japan,  the  innumerable  commonality  of 
China,  a  hundred  Tartarian  hords,  retain  their 
ancient  worfhip ;  whereas  in  Europe  this  religion 
is  to  be  found  only  among  fome  Laplanders,  Sa- 
moides,  and  Tartars.  To  conclude,  in  the  time 
which  we  diftinguifh  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Middle  Age,  the  Mahometans  were  called  Pagans: 
a  people  who  execrate  images  were  branded  as 
idolaters  and  image-worfhippers ;  and  it  muft  be 
frankly  owned,  that  the  Turks,  feeing  our  churches 
crowded  with  images  and  ftatues,  are  more  excu- 
fable  in  calling  us  idolaters. 

VOLTAIRE. 

SUPERSTITIOUS  WORSHIP. 

WHATEVER  goes  beyond  the  adoration  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  and  a  fubmiflion  of  the  heart  to 
his  eternal  orders,  is  generally  fuperftitionj  and  a 
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moft  dangerous  fuperftition  is  the  annexion  of  the 
pardon  of  crimes  to  certain  ceremonies. 

Et  nigras  maflant  pecudes,  et  manibus  divis 
Inferias  mittunt. 

Ofaciles  nimium  qui  trijlia  crimina  cxdis 
Fhimlnea  tclli  pojfe  putatis  aqua  ! 

*<  You  imagine  that  God  will  forget  your  having 
killed  a  man,  only  for  your  warning  yourfelf  in  a 
river,  facrificing  a  black  fheep,  and  fome  words 
being  faid  over  you."  Of  courfe,  then,  a  fecond 
murder  will  be  forgiven  you  at  the  fame  eafy  rate, 
and  fo  a  third;  and  a  hundred  murders  will  only 
coft  you  a  hundred  black  fheep,  and  a  hundred 
ablutions  !  Poor  mortals !  away  with  fuch  con- 
ceits; the  beft  way  is,  commit  no  murder,  and  fo 
fave  your  black  flie'ep. 

How  fcandalous  is  it  to  imagine  that  .a  prieft 
of  Ifis  and  Cybele  can  reconcile  you  to  the  Deity, 
by  playing  on  cymbals  and  caftanets !  And  what 
is  this  prieft  of  Cybele,  this  vagrant  gelding,  who 
lives  by  your  weaknefs,  that  he  mail  fet  up  to  be  as 
a  mediator  between  heaven  and  you  ?  Has  he  any 
commiffion  from  God  ?  He  takes  money  from  you 
only  for  muttering  fome  ftrange  words;  and  can 
you  think  that  the  Being  of  beings  ratifies  what 
this  hypocrite  fays  ? 

Some  fupe'rftitions  are  innocent;  you  dance  on 

Diana  or  Pomona's  festivals,  or  thofc  of  any  of 
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the  fecondary  gods  in  your  calendar :  be  it  fo  j 
dancing  is  pleafant,  healthy,  and  exhilarating  \ 
it  hurts  nobody :  but  do  not  take  it  into  your 
head  that  Pomona  and  Vertumnus  are  mightily 
pleafed  at  your  having  frolicked  in  honour  of 
them ;  and  that,  fhould  you  fail  to  do  fo,  they 
would  make  you  fmart  for  it.  The  gardener's 
fpade  and  hoe  are  the  only  Pomona  and  Vertum- 
nus. Do  not  be  fo  weak  as  to  think  that  your 
garden  will  be  deflroyed  by  a  tempeft  if  you  omit 
dancing  the  Pyrrhic  or  the  Cordax. 

There  is  another  fuperftition  which  perhaps  is 
excufable,  and  even  an  incentive  to  virtue  ;  I 
mean,  deifying  great  men  who  have  been  fignal 
benefactors  to  their  own  fpecies.  To  be  fure  it 
would  be  better  only  to  look  on  them  as  venerable 
perfonages,  and  efpecially  to  endeavour  to  imitate 
them:  therefore  revere,  without  worfhipping,  a 
Solon,  a  Thales,  a  Pythagoras;  but  by  no  means 
pay  thy  adorations  to  Hercules  for  having  cleanfed 
Augeas's  ftables,  and  lying  with  fifty  girls  in  one 
night. 

Efpecially  forbear  fetting  up  a  worfhip  for 
wretches  without  any  other  merit  than  ignorance, 
enthufiafnn,  and  naftinefs ;  who  made  a  vow  of 
idlenefs  and  beggary,  and  gloried  in  fuch  infamy: 
fit  fubjedts  indeed  for  deification  after  their  death, 
who  were  never  known  to  ('o  the  leaft  good  when 
living! 

K  k  2  Obferve 
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Obferve  that  the  moft  fuperftitlous  times  have 
ever  been  noted  for  the  greateft  enormities. 

VOLTAIRE. 
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FANATICAL  ZEAL. 

FANATIC  zeal  is  to  fuperftition  what  a  de- 
lirium is  to  a  fever,  and  fury  to  anger : 
he  who  has  ecftafies  and  vifions,  who  takes 
dreams  for  realities,  and  his  imaginations  for 
prophecies,  is  an  enthufiaft;  and  he  who  flicks 
not  at  fupporting  his  folly  by  murder,  is  a  fa- 
natic. Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  fugitive  at  Nu- 
remberg, who  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  pope 
is  the  Antichrift  in  the  Revelations,  and  that  he 
has  the  mark  of  the  beaft,  was  only  an  enthufiaft; 
whereas  his  brother,  who  fet  out  for  Rome  with 
the  godly  intention  of  murdering  him,  and  who 
aftually  did  murder  him  for  God's  fake,  was  one 

of 
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of  the  moft  execrable  fanatics  that  fuperftition 
could  form. 

Polieu&es,  who,  on  a  Pagan  feftival,  went  in- 
to ^he  temple,  pulling  down  and  breaking  the 
images  and  other  ornaments,  fhowed  himfelf  a 
fanatic,  lefs  horrible,  indeed,  than  Diaz,  but  e- 
qually  rafh  and  imprudent.  The  murderers  of 
Francis  duke  of  Guife,  of  "William  prince  of 
Orange,  of  the  kings  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
and  of  fo  many  others,  were  demoniacs,  agitated 
by  the  fame  evil  fpirit  as  Diaz. 

The  moft  deteftable  inflance  of  fanatic  zeal  is 
that  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  who  on  the  feaft  of 
St  Bartholomew  could  maflacre  their  fellow-citi- 
zens for  not  going  to  mafs. 

Some  are  fanatics  in  cool  blood  :  thefe  are  the 
judges  who  can  ientence  people  to  death  without 
any  other  guilt  than  for  not  being  of  their  way  of 
thinking:  thefe  judges  are  the  more  guilty,  and 
the  more  deferving  of  univerfal  execration,  as  not 
being  under  a  fit  of  rage  like  the  Clements,  the 
Chatels,  the  Ravailiacs,  the  Gerards,  the  Dami- 
ens.  One  would  think  they  might  liften  to  rea- 
fon. 

When  once  this  kind  of  zeal  has  touched  the 
brain,  the  diftemper  is  defperate.  I  have  feen  Con- 
vulfionifts,  who,  in  fpeaking  of  the  miracles  of  St 
Paris,  grew  hot  involuntarily  ;  their  eyes  glared, 
they  trembled  in  all  their  limbs,  their  countenance 

was 
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was  quite  disfigured  with  rancour,  and  they  un- 
queftionably  would  have  killed  any  one  who  had 
contradi&ed  them. 

As  to  our  holy  religion  having  been  fo  often 
corrupted  by  thefe  infernal  impulfes,  it  is  the  folly 
of  men  that  is  to  be  blamed. 

VOLTAIRE. 
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